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Arr. 1, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Survey of ithe progress and actual state of 
Natura Sciences in the Unrrep 
Sratres of AmMenica, from the begin- 
ning of this century to the present time. 

INTRODUCTION. 
ERCHANTS feel an interest in 

YY trade, poets in literature, painters 
in pictures, every one in the objects con- 
nected with his pursuits and labours : itis 
therefore very natural, that those who 
have devoted a share of their attention to 
the noble pursuits of science, should like- 
wise feel a desire to take an occasional 
survey of the progress, situation, and 
prospects of the various branches of sci- 
ence, which they may have undertaken 
to cultivate, as well to ascertain their 
positive advances as their relative im- 
provements. 

Among sciences, those connected with 
the natural and material objects of the 
universe, claim of course a conspicuous 
rank, since they relate to every thing 
which we perceive, or whieh falls under 
the observations of our senses. Even the 
numberless arts which human ingenuity 
has devised, for the purpose of imitating 
or modifying those objects, ought to class 
with them ; but custom separates them, 
while it acknowledges their intimate eon- 
nexion, and absolute dependance. Natu- 
ral Sciences are therefore limited to three 
great branches: Cosmony, or Natural 
History, which enables us to distinguish, 
describe, value, and employ the natural 
objects and bodies: Pxrysics, or Natural 
Philosophy, which teaches us their func- 
tions, laws, and phenomena: Caremis?RyY, 
or Natural Analysis, which decomposes 
and recomposes them, reaching the ele- 
inents of natu.e. They are divided into 
many collateral branches, such as Astro- 
nomy, Geonomy, Botany, Zoology, Op- 
tics, Statics, &c. which are again subdi- 
vided into numberless minor branches. 

In the last century these sciences were 
yet in their infancy in the United States, 
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as was every thing else; but nevertheless, 
that first period of their cultivation was 
adorned by the following eminent or wor- 
thy writers, Wiathrop, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Rittenbouse; Clayton, Bartram, Walter, 
Barton, Muhlenberg, Priestley,Drs. Mitch- 
ill, Colden, Garden, Marshall, Carver, Bel- 
knap, Cutler, &c. and among the visiters 
or travellers, Catesby, John Mitchill, 
Kalm, Bose, Castiglione, Vieillot, Palis- 
sot-Beauvais, Volney, Mason, Mackenzie, 
Frazer, Dupratz, Charlevoix, Michaux, 
Schoepf, &c.—some of whom belong to 
both centuries, and will be aoticed again 
hereafter. 

Since 1800, a great impulse has been 
given to some branches of these sciences; 
many societies have been established for 
the purpose of fostering their study ; mu- 
seums have been formed in many cities; 
pe established to teach every 

ranch ; and, at present, a great number 
of young andable observers or writers be- 
gin to appear every where, who bid fair te 
reflect honour on themselves and their 
country. To encourage the disposition 
which is manifesting itself is the design 
of this review. The record of the labours 
of their predecessors, whilst it isa grateful 
tribute for past services, will tend to ex- 
cite the emulation of the rising generation, 
and may serve to enlarge the ideas of Eu- 
ropean writers, in reference to our gene- 
ral and national character. 

All those who pursue the noble path of 
natural knowledge are united by a friend- 
ly bond; although strangers, although 
distant, as seon as they become known 
to each other, either personally or by 
fame, they are friends: it is our object, 
if practicable, to strengthen those ties, not 
merely among ourselves, but between 
American and European writers, 

Let no national rivalry interfere—it 
ought to be unknewn among men of en- 
lightened and enlarged minds: and let no 
mean jealousy arise among ourselves—it 
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can never be fostered by the generous and 
the wise. But above all let us disregard 
those snarlers and sneerers, whose pro- 
found ignorance prevents them from con- 
ceiving the scope and use of our pursuits, 
and without allowing ourselves to deviate 
from the honourable paths of knowledge 
and improvement, letus steadily persevere 
in observing, collecting, and imparting, 
useful facts and truths—in improving our- 
selves and mankind. 

We shall divide this subject into two 
—_ first, collective improvements and 
abours—second, individual labours and 
discoveries, concluding by some remarks 
on what remaius to be done.” - 

Part I. Collective Improvements ané& 

labours. 

At the beginning of this century there 
were only three learned societies in 
the United States, which included natu- 
ral sciences within their range ; and even 
they did not assume their study as the 
base of their labours. 

These were the Philosophical Society, 
at Philadelphia, founded in 1744; the 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
at Boston, founded in 1780, and the Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
founded in 1799. Some other societies 
had directed their pursuits towards some 
of the auxiliary branches ; such as the 
Agricultural Societies of Charleston, and 
Massachusetts, the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Useful Arts and Agricuiture, 
&e. of Albany, and several M. ‘dical or 
Chemical Societies in different cities. 

While these societies are mentioned, it 
will not be improper to notice their la- 
bours in this century. The Philosophi- 
cal Society of Philadelphia has published 
three volumes of transactions in 1802, 4 
and 6, containing many valuable commu- 
nications ; but it has promulged nothing 
since, and the Magellanic premium, of 
which it has the disposal, bas not been 
awarded for many years. The Academy 
of Arts and Sciences of Boston has pub- 
lished two volumes of transactions, 2d. 
and Sd. The Soeiety of Albany has 
published, oecasionally, some traets eon- 
nected with its views. The Connecticut 
Academy has published a volume «of 
transactions in 1810. The other socie- 
ties have not published any thing to our 
knowledge ; but they have probably been 
instrumental in imparting knowledge to 
their members, and nourishing a taste for 
their pursuits. 

_ Since 1800 the following learned socie- 
ties have been established, mostly, as 
will be perceived, for the cultivation of 
Batural sciences, 
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The Linnean Society of Philadelphia, 
founded in 1804: whose first president 
was Dr. Ben}. Barton, and whose actual 
president is, Dr. W. P.C. Barton. It has 
not been very active, and had even be- 
come nearly extinct ; but has lately been 
revived. None of its labours have been 
published except an address of the first 
president. 

The Linnean Society of Boston, found- 
ed in 18**, Its actual president is Judge- 
Davis: it has not published any transac- 
tions. 


The Columbian Chemical Soctety of 


Philadelphia, founded in 1811, which has 
published a volume of memoirs in 1813, 
The Laterary and Philosophical Soct 
of New-York, founded in 1814. Presi- 
ent, Dr. Dewitt Clinton. It has been 
very active, has published in 1815 a first 
volume of transactions highly valuable, 
and is preparing a second for the press. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Charleston, founded towards 1814 
President, Stephen Elliot, who has pub- 
lished his Introductory Discourse. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, established in 1815. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Patterson: the members meet 
weekly, and instruct each other by lec- 
tures ; an example worthy of imitation. 
It has formed a museum ; and since May, 
1817, has begun to issue a monthly sheet, 
under the name of Journal of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
and after the plan of the bulleiins of the 
Philomatic Society of Paris, which is the 
first of its kind in the United States, and 
will materially contribute to spread natu- 
ral knowledge. 

The Cabinet of Sciences, of Philadel- 
phia, established in 1815. President, 
Dr. Clymer. Nearly on the plan of. the 
foregoing society ; but not so active, it has 


undertaken to form a botanical garden. . 


The Columbian Institute, of Washing- 
ton, was established in 1816: the presi- 
dent is Dr. Cutbush ; it has for its objeet 
to encourage the eultivation of sciences 
and arts; but as it meets only twice a 
year, it will not be able to become of 
much 

The Laceum of Natural History, 
New-York, was formed in 1817: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Mitchill—it holds weekly meet- 
ings. Within a few months, this society, 
hy the activity of its members, has begun 
a museum, and an herbarium: it has ap- 
_— lecturers on all the branches of 

atural History, and travelling commit- 
tees, and proposes to publish its transac- 
tions in a short time. 

Besides the above, another learned 50- 
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ciety, under the name of School of Arts 
and Literature, has been established at 
Cincinnati, in Qhio, towards 1814; but 
we are unacquainted ‘with its officers or 
labours: it deserves attention, however, 
as the first instance of such an institution 
in the Western States. 

Several other minor societies, for auxi- 
liary branches of natural sciences, 
have likewise been established at differ- 
ent periods; such as, the icuitural 
Society of Philadelphia, of which Judge 
Peters is the worthy president, and 
which has been very active, having pub- 
lished two volumes of important papers : 
the Historical Society of New- York, which 
has lately assumed the subject of natura! 
history, and formed a museum, &¢c,—de- 
sides some new Medical Societies, to 
whose lot it falls to elucidate the natural 
history of man; and three Botanical So- 
cieties in Utica, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
lately established. 

The collective labours of these socie- 
ties have been surpassed by the personal 
labours of their members, and other indi- 
viduals, which we shall notice at length 
in the second part: but we mean to give 
here an account of the gradual means 
employed by them. 

nly two small museums of natural 
history existed in the United Staics in 
1800, in Philadelphia and Boston. These 
establishmenis, which increase the taste 
for natural beings, or even create it, 
when the simple survey of nature cannot 
inspire it, have become numerous and 
splendid of late ; some of them begin to 
equal the best European museums ; 
among which, those of Peale in Philadel- 
phia, and Scudder in New-York, deserve 
particular notice for elegance of taste and 
abundance of objects. There are also 
public museums and menageries,or exhibi- 
tions of living animals, in the following ci- 
ties: Boston, Salem, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, Norfolk, Lexington, New-Haven, &c. 
They have all been collected by indi- 
vidual exertions, and the liberal patron- 
age ofthe public has generally well reward- 
them ; in some instances legislative or 
municipal patronage has been extended 
to them, by the grant of suitahJe rooms, &c. 

Private collections are increasing every 
day in number and value; almost every 
University and College has a smal] mu- 
seum, or a collection of minerals, shells, 
&e.: many gentlemen and ladies begin to 
delight in proeuring collections, which 
has a general tendency to increase the 
taste for rational and innocent amuse- 
mepts, Among those private collections, 
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the following deserve notice, as the most 
rich and valuable. The mineralogical 
collections of Dr. Bruce in New-York, 
of Col. Gibbs, in the museum of the His- | 
torical Society of New-York, and of 
Yale College at New-Haven, &c. The 
conchological collections of John G. Bo- 
gert; Esq. of New-York, and of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia, 
&e. The entomological collections of 
Mr. Say in Philadelphia, of Mr. Torrey 
in New-York, &c. The general collec- 
tions of Dr. Mitchill in the University of 
New-York, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, &c. 
Herbariumns, or collections of specimens 
of piants, have been made by many, but 
they are generally confined to American 
plants; the most valuable are.those of 
the late Rey. Dr. Henry Muhlenberg, in 
the possession of his son, Dr. Muhlenberg 
of Lancaster, of Mr. Elliot of Charleston, 
of Mr. Collins of Philadelphia, of Dr. 
Eddy of New-York, of Dr. Bigelow of 
Boston, of Dr. W. P. C. Barton of Phila- 
delphia, of Mr. 'Torrey of New-York, of 
Mr. Rafinesque of New-York, &c. 
Botanical gardens are connected with 
botany, medicine, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and hecome useful appendages there- 
to, when properly directed ; but no such 
public gardens have been endowed as yet 
in the United States, upon the liberal Eu- 
ropean system. Mr. Bartram’s private 
botanical garden was perhaps the onl 
one in existence at the beginning of this 
century; since which period maiy similar 
private gardens have sprung, such as Mr. 
W. Hamilton’s at the Woodlands, near 
Philadelphia, Dir. Hosack’s at Elgin, near 
New-York, several in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, and one in Charleston, -&e. The 
arden of Elgin has lately been purchased 
y the legislature of New-York, and 
given to the University; but it is much 
to be regretted, that it has meanwhile 
been neglected, and almost destroyed, be- 
cause no able director was appointed. 
Several new botanical gardens are in 
contemplation, by subscription, in Phila- 
delphia, New-York, and elsewhere ; but 
unless they are liberally endowed, they 
will not become of permanent utility. 
The botanical ‘garden at Cambridge, 
forms however a partial exception, and is 
an useful appendage of that University. 
Gardens on a more mederate scale, 
but not less useful, are common near 
Charleston, Alexandria, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New-York, Boston, &e., where 
useful and ornamental plants, trees, and 
seeds are raised for sale: those of Mr. 
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Maemahon near Germantown, and of Mr. 
Prince at Flusivog, Se. mary be quoted 
as examples. ‘The establishments more 
closely connected with agriculture, such 
as nurseries, seed-stores, &c. have also 
increased in proportion, among which the 
nursery of fruit trees of Mr. Cox, near 
Burlington in New-Jerscy, has ranked 
among the most valuable. 

Agriculture, the base of our real wealth, 
is of course attended to with unceasing 
care, and a few worthy individuals, such as 
Chancellor Livingston, Dr. Mease, Judge 
Peters, Joho Lowell, Esq. &e. have been 
endeavouring to study it and teach it as 
a science; but their attempts have gene- 
rally failed, beeause the great mass of 
farmers conceive they know enough! 
Enlightened proprietors and farmers, are 
not however, williag to admit of im- 
provements, and to allow their practice 
to be directed by a wise theory. 

Horticulture, both practical and orna- 
mental, is likewise become fashionable 
among our wealtiry cifizens. ‘The cultiva- 
tion of our native ornamental plants-and 
shrubs is spreading everywhere, and 
exotics are not neglected ; green-houses 
are quite common, and some hot-houses 
are tobe tound in the viciaity ofevery city. 

Extensive publie Hbraries, on a liberal 
plan, had been established last century ; 
they have gradually increased their stock 
of hooks, where valuable materials for 
the stu'y of natural sciences are to be 
met; those of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New-York, and Boston, hold the first 
rank. The libraries of Hospitals, Colle- 
ges, &e. have likewise been materially and 
usefully increased; the libraries of Dr. 
Benjamin Barton, and Dr. Hosack, have 
been purchased by the hospitals of Phila- 
detphia and New-York, and are «xeceed- 
ingly rich in rare books of natural history. 

Most towns, and even many villages, 
have established circulating or subscrip- 
tion libraries on improved plans; they 
convey useful publications into every cor- 
nerofthe Union. Atheneums have been 
formed in Boston, Philadelphia, Lexing- 
ton, and ecisewhere, whose object is to 
coliect useful works, and where the lite- 
rary journals of America and Europe are 
regularly received; as they are likewise 
in the Literary Rooms of Messrs, East- 
bura and Co. of New-York. ‘The Athe- 
neum of Boston contains one of the 
most extensive and valuable libraries in 
the United States. Reading-rooms and 
atheneums, on a minor seale, are not un- 
common throughout the Union. 

Public instruction has kept pace with 
our rapid increase of population, which is 
evinced by the general increase of stu- 


dents, and the endowment of many new 
colleges and academies, particularly in 
the western and southera States, among 
whieh may be mentioned those of Lex- 
ington in Kentucky, of Millegeviile in 
Georgia, of Columbia in South Carolina, 
&e. In all the colleges of the United 
States, which amount to more than forty, 
natural philosophy is taught; in some of 
them chemistry; ina few natural history. 

In the Universities, all those branches 
have professors, often men of ability ; 
but they are generally annexed to the 
schools of medicine. Inthe University of 
Cambridge, however, a distinct course of 
lectures on Natural Sciences, is delivered 
by professors in all the branches of those 
sciences. In the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, since the death of Dr. Benjamin Bar- 
ton, a faculty of natural sciences has been 
established last year: this is the first in- 
stance of the kind in the United States. 
The following professorships were ap- 
pointed and filled; of natural philosophy, 
of botany, of natural history, particularly 
zoology, of comparative anatomy, of mi- 
neralogy and chemistry applied to the 
arts ;—those of the institutes of chemis- 
try and materia medica, being left united 
with the medical faculty. 

Itis to be regretted that professors are 
sometimes appoited who have yet to 
learn What they are to teach: instruction 
will flourish with more rapidity when 
they shall be selected, in all instances, 
among the most worthy and learned can- 
didates. 

Public lectures on the most popular 
branches of natural sciences have been 
given by many private lecturers, e. g. 
by Mr. Correa in Philadelphia, on botany, 
and the natural method; by Mr. Whitlow, 
on demonstrations of botany, in New- 
York, Philadelphia, Albany, New-Haven, 
Boston, &e.; by Mr. Have, on chemistry, 
in Philadelphia; by Dr. Bruce, on mineral- 
ogy in New-York, &e. 

Natural knowledge has been gradually 
diffusing itself by all these means, as well 
as by the individual exertions of the ob- 
servers of nature, thelr writin and pub- 
iteations ; among which, periodical ones 
are not to be reckoned the least useful. 
Even newspapers and literary journals 
have often been the vehicles of much use- 
ful knowledge on the physical and geolo- 
gical geography of our country, the natu- 
ral history of our shores, meteors, &c.: 
and even those daily papers which ap- 
pear to be the most hostile to knowledge 
and science, cannot help to convey, oc- 
‘casionally, valuable facts belonging to, or 
connected with, natural sciences. The 
periodical works dedicated to literature, 
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such as the Port Folio, the Analectic 
Magazine, the Portico, &c. have not for- 
votten to hestow a share of their atten- 
tion on sciences. But it is in the periodi- 
eal medical journals, (and scientific pub- 
lications,) that the greatest share of natu- 
ral knowledge has been intreduced, as if 
we would imitate the early periods of 

Juropean science, in connecting natural 
with medical sciences. The Medical 
Repository of New-York conducted prin- 
cipally by Dr. Mitchill, and alternately by 
Dr. Miller, Dr. Akerly, and Dr. Pascalis, 
and which begun in 1797, has lasted with 
success ever since, inciudes the greatest 
mass of facts and knowledge on the na- 
tural history of our country, and on phy- 
sical and chemical improvements. Dr. 
Benjamin Barton’s Medical and Physical 
Journal, which lasted only from 1604 to 
1808, ranks next, and contains many 
valuable tracts on natural history. The 
other works of a similar nature, whieh 
may deserve our notice, are Mease’s Ar- 
chives, Cooper’s Emporium, the Medical 
Journals of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Boston, the Medical and Philosophical 
Register of New-York, the Eclectic Re- 
pertory, &e. 

Periodical works, exclusively dedicated 
to natural science generally, or to pecu- 
iar branches of it, have net yet been nu- 
merous, OWing, perhaps, to a deficiency of 
public patronage, although it would ap- 
pear that the numbers of individuals feel- 
Ing an interest in such studies, might af- 
forda sufficient encouragement. When- 
ever a regular and general work of that 
nature shall be countenanced it may be- 
come of permanent utility. Dr. Bruce’s 
Mineralogical Journal, which began to 
appear in 1810, but of which only*a few 
numbers have been published, at irregular 
intervals, was perhaps the first ever at- 
tempted in the United States ; and it con- 
tains much valuable matter on mineralo- 
gy and geology: it is contemplated to be 
continued occasionally. The Monthly 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, of Philadelphia, begun this year, 
ls the next; it assumes zoology and bote- 
ny principally, and its concise shape will 
not diminish its utility. The Annals of 
Nature, which were to begin this year, 
have heen postponed for a few years, and 
the Annals of the Lyceum of Natural 
History are soon to be undertaken on a 
suitable plan. 

Notwithstanding the collective utility 
of the above works, they are liable to one 
objection, if they contribute to spread 
and diffuse knowledge, yet they scatter 
itteo much: as it is diflicult to become 
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acquainted with, or to possess the whole 
collections; so that if it were possible to 
embody, in some suitable shape, the most 
interesting, or new matter, which they 
contain, the acquisition of sueh know- 
ledge would be greatly facilitated hereaf- 
ter. Many tracts and pamphlets are of- 
ten lost or forgotten, which might by this 
means be rescued from oblivion. 

Although a particular notice of the 
works of each author will belong to the 
second part of this Essay, it may be pro- 
per to indicate here which were the prin- 
cipal works on natural seiences, publish- 
ed during the period we allude to, or 
some of those which we conceive to 
have a claim on our gratitude, as having 
aided to enlarge the sphere of our know- 
ledge, 

Those that deserve the first rank are 
Wilson’s Ornithology of the United 
States, which, for brijliancy of style, ele- 
gance, accuracy and novelty, can boldly 
be compared with Buffon’s natural history 
of birds.—Muhlenberg’s botanical works 
now in the press.—Eliiev’s Botany of the 
Southern States, which has just begun to 
be published.—Mitchill’s Fishes of New- 
York, an original work, on a subject en- 
tirely new.—Lewis’s and Clarke’s travels 
on the Missouri and to the North-West 
Coast of America, which are replete with 
new facets and discoveries, &e. 

The following claim also our attention, 
although of minor importance: Cleave- 
lands’s Mineralogy, Barton’s elements of 
Botany, Clinton’s Discourse, 
view of South-Carolina, Drake’s view of 
Cincinnati, Williamson on the climate of 
America, Mease’s Geological survey of 
the United States, Ellicot’s astronomical 
and meteorological observations, Morse’s 
geography of the United States, Ke. 

Many valuable works have been pul- 
lished in Europe, which have a reference 
to our country, and are grounded on ob- 
servations made in it; they belong, there- 
fore, (in part at least,) to our scientifie at- 
tainments. Among these the following de- 
serve our notice: Velney’s view of the 
climate and soil of the United States, Mi- 
chaux’s Flora Boreali- Americana, Pursh’s 
Flora of North-Ameriea, Vietilot’s His- 
toire naturelle des Oiseaux de ?Amerique 
Septentrionale, {a work anterior to Wil- 
son’s, but unknown to him,) Robin’s 
voyages a la Louisiane, Michaux Junicr’s 
‘Trees of North-Ameriea, &c. 

A small proportion only of the valua- 
ble works published in Europe on the 
natural sciences are reprinted, or even 
imported into the United States; but 
some popular works are occasionally or 
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periodically republished, which help us 
materially to improve ourselves ; among 
which we deem the fcllowing worthy of 
notice ; Davy’s philosophy of chemistry 
and agricultural chemistry, Rees’s Ency- 
elopedia, the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
(which contains the latest improvements 
in natural sciences,) Chaptal’s chemistry, 
St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature, Volney’s 
view of the United States, Aikin’s Mine- 
ralogy, some scientific journals, the tra- 
vels of Salt, Barrows, Humboldt, &c. A 
few original translations have even been 
undertaken, such as Molina’s history of 
Chili, Richard’s Botanical Dictionary, &c. 
The printing of useful works has gene- 
rally increased in this century, not how- 
ever in proportion with the publication of 
books of a less permanent value. It is 
much to be wished that our publishers, 
without divesting themselves totally of 
their private views and purposes, would 
encourage and patronize works of an ori- 
ginal nature, or an useful tendency, in 
preference to those of a lighter cast. 
The States which have conspicuously 
distinguished themselves in the cultiva- 
tion and promotion of science, or the 
number of eminent characters they have 
produced, are New-York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and South Carolina. 
Those which appear to have been the 
Jeast ceuspicuous, are New-Jersey and 
Vermont, the small States of Dela- 
ware and Rhode-Island, and the new 
States of Tennessee, Louisiana, Indiana, 
and Mississippi. Let us hope thata no- 
ble emulation may arise between them, 
destitute of any little jealousy, each striv- 
ing to excel the other in liberality, en- 


_ ergy, and accumulation of knowledge. 


We shall proceed to give a survey of 
the collective labours of each class of so- 
ciety, and each class of scientific writers, 
wishing thereby to inspire them likewise 
with a spirit of emulation, that each may 
endeavour to do most, and become pre- 
eminent. 

The class of Physicians has stood till 
now, foremost in point of numbers and 
qualifications ; their liberal education 
and extensive instruction fits them for 
study and scientific pursuits. They fill 
generally the chairs in the universities, 
and some of our most eminent writers 
belong to this class; such as Dr. Mitchill, 
Dr. Barton, Dr. Rush, Dr. Hosack, Dr. 
Mease, &e. They are continually in- 
creasing in number and respectability ; 
and when it is considered, that nearly 
eight hundred students of medicine an- 
nually attend the lectures in the Uni- 
versities of Philadelphia, New-York, Bos- 
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ten, Baltimore, &c. and more than one 
hundred receive annually their degrees, 
it may easily be conceived that their bo- 
dy is not likely to diminish. 

We shall probably be unable to notice, 
in our account of individual labours, all 
the members of the medical class who 
have communicated to the public, through 
the journals, or otherwise, partial labours, 
connected with natural sciences, but we 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
mention the names of some of those, who 
have added to our stock of knowledge. 

Some facts connected with the natural 
history of man have been partly elucida- 
ted by Dr. Warren of Boston ; Drs. Pasca- 
lis, Francis, and Hosack, of New-York, 
Dr. Davidge of Baltimore, Dr.Wistar, and 
Dr. Physick of Philadelphia, Dr. Rush, 
Dr. Brickell, Rev. Dr. S. S. Smith, &e. 

Mineral Springs have been analyzed by 
Dr. Seaman, Bic. Dr. Meade, 
Dr. Rouelle, Dr. Green, Dr. Steele, &c. 

Many important parts of materia medi- 
ca have been illustrated, particularly 
those derived from the vegetable king- 
dom, by Dr. Macbride, Dr. Lining, Dr. 
Chapman, Dr. Akerly, Dr. Glea, Dr. 
Bigelow, &c. and of course by Dr. B. Bar- 
ton and Dr. S. L. Mitchill, who have paid 
attention to this and every other part of 
medicine connected with nature. 

Among the inaugural dissertations or 
theses, published annually to obtain the 
degrees of M. D. several are on the pro- 
perties of our native plants, which have, 
thereby, been often thoroughly investi- 
gated. A collection of those theses, or 
rather an epitome of their contents would 
be a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of practical botany. It may not be im- 
proper to notice a few: on Phytolaca de- 
candra, by Dr. Shultz,on Fucus edulis, by 
Dr. Griffin, on Rhus glabrum and verniz, 
by Dr. Horsefield, on xbuius uvaursi, by 
Dr. J. J. Mitchill, on Magnolia glauca, 
on Eupatorium perfoliatum, on Lirioden- 
dron tulipiferum, on Cornus florida, on 
Pyrola maculata, on /sclepias decumbens, 
&e. &e. 

Fewer parts of animal materia-medica 
have been investigated ; we can only re- 
member the memoirs of Dr. Isaac Chap- 
man, on some new American species 
of officinal Meloes, and Dr. Waterhouse, 
Junr. on some new species of American 
officinal Leeches or Hirudos, &c. 

Some other medical gentlemen have 
paid attention to the economical uses of 
organized bodies, and their natural histo- 
ry, such as Dr. Bancroft on vegetable 


‘dyes, Dr. Seybert, on fixing the dyes af- 


forded by plants, Dr. Barnwell, and D:- 
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Fothergill on the power of habit in plants 
and animals, &c, : but we are yet in want 
of a general work on our native dyes, and 
all the economical uses of our native 
plants. 3 

The names and labours of many othe 
worthy physicians may be seen on peru- 
gal of the Medical Repository, and other 
medical journals, which we unwillingly 
omit, from a fear of swelling this essay 
beyond our original intention. 

After the medical faculty, the next 
elass is that of our enlightened clergy- 
men: many of whom do not disdain to 
enlighten the minds as well as the souls of 
their fellow-citizens. Their attainments 
and leisure enable them to devote much 
learning and time to useful pursuits when- 
ever they are so inclined. ‘Their influence 
is great over the bulk of the nation, and 
their examples might find many imita- 
tors. They generally fill the literary 
professorships in the colleges, and on 
them devolves therefore the instruction 
of youth. Among the worthy members 
of the clergy who have studied or taught 
to advantage, the natural sciences, we 
shall mention the Rev. Dr. Henry Muh- 
lenburgh, the Rev. Drs. Cutler, Collins, 
Dwight, S. S. Smith, Vanvleck, Schef- 
fer, Steinhover, Dencke, Melsheimer, &c. 

Our enterprising merchants have it in 
their power to do much in favour of 
science, and to forward or increase our 
knowledge of foreign countries and pro- 
ductions by employing enlightened su- 
percargoes and captains, or by directing 
them to bring home useful a rare pro- 
ductions, with which they may chance to 
meet. Let us consider that we searcely 
know yet one third part of the fishes 
and animals that swim in the sea, that 
the whole productions of the east and 
west shores of Africa, the whole west 
shore of America from Cape Horn to 
Behring’s strait, and nearly the whole of 
the eastern shore from Cape Florida to 
the islands of Falkland, besides Australia, 
Polynesia, Borneo, &e. are nearly un- 
known ; even their plants, reptiles, and 
shells! What a vast field of inquiry for 
whoever has the least share of self-pride 
or good will! Our mercantile gentlemen 
and travellers may therefore add greatly 
to our general knowledge, and raise our 
national character. They have begun to 
do it, and we could name many mer- 
chants and mariners who have added to 
our collections and museums ; and not a 
few who have increased.the stock of our 
knowledge : but our catalogue would be 
too incomplete to. do justice to ‘this class 
of our fellow-citizens. 


Gentlemen of the navy, and consuls, 
have the same means in their power 
abroad, and officers of the army on our 
frontiers. I shall mention with pleasure 
the names of Com. Decatur, Capt. Por- 
ter, &c. of the navy ; Mr. Rich, consul at 
Alicant ; Mr. Warren, consul at Paris; and 
Capts. Lewis and Clarke, and Major Pike, 
&e. of the army; as having partly been 
engaged in enlarging the sphere of our 
knowledge. 

The profession of the law would ap- 
pear the least likely to afford men of 
science, yet we feel proud to notice among 
its members some of our most eminent 
and useful eitizens, such as Chancellor 
Livingston, Judges Peters, Cooper, Da- 
vis, Woodward, Xe. 

Among our wealthy eitizens, planters, 
proprietors, &c. we notice with pleasure 
the names of Thomas Jefferson, De Witt 
Clinton, General Humphreys, Col. Geo, 
Gibbs, Messrs. Dunbar, Z. Collins, R. 
Haines, Leconte, W. Hamilton, Herbe- 
mont, &c. Such gentlemen possessing 
wealth and fcisure, employ both to ad- 
vantage and honour by patronising those 
who are deficient in either, or by attend- 
ing carefully to the pleasing studies which 
natural objects afford. 

Some other classes or professions have 
also produced men of talents and zeal: 
we shall notice among the professors, 
Messrs. Peck, Griscom, Patterson,Cleave- 
land, &c.; among the engineers and sur- 
veyors, Messrs. Ellicot, Fulton, Dewitt, 
Partridge, Latrobe, Baldwin, &e.; among 
the geographers and travellers, Messrs. 


Mellish, Spafford, Morse, Darby, Harris, 


Brackenridge, Ker, Hutchins, &e.; and 
among the historians, Belknap, author of 
the history of New Hampshire ; Sullivan 
of Maine, Williams of Vermont, Ram- 
say of South Carelina, Williamson of 
North Carolina, Smith of New-York, 
&e.; some of which were published at 
the close of the last century. They have 
all added something to the knowledge or 
ur country. 

Many ladies begin to show a taste for- 
useful pursuits; they attend botanical 
and chemical lectures ; but none have, as 
yet, distinguished themselves. ‘The ouly 
one that may deserve mention, is Mrs. 
Gambold, who sent plants to the Rev. 
Dr. Muhlenberg from the Cherokee 
country ; others are satisfied by feeling 
a lively interest in the pursuits and suc- 
cess of their relatives. 

Writers, or eminent professors, on na- 
tural sciences, may be divided into 
seven classes; 1. astronomers, 2. phi- 
tosophers, 3. chemists, 4. geognosists, 
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4. mineralogists, 6. botanists, 7. zoolo- 
gists. We shall notice under each class 
a few of those amongst us, whose repu- 
tation or real worth entities them to be 
known, 

Our best astronomers are, or have 
been, during this century, Dr. Webber, 
Messrs. Ellicot, Dewitt, Williams, Bow- 
ditch, Gannet, Winthrop, Bradley, Lam- 
bert, Farrar, &e, 

Our philosophers are Messrs. Jefer- 
son, Clinton, Vaughan, Bentley, Win- 
throp, Patterson, Williamson, Griscom, 
Wood, Dupont, Woodward, Rafinesque, 
&e. Drs. Rush, Cutbush, Mitchill, Ram- 
say, Priestley, &e. &e. 

Our chemists, Drs. Macneven, Dexter, 
Silliman, S. L.and T. Mitebill, Coxe, Cut- 
bush, Seybert, Priestley, Gorham, &e. 
Messrs. Cooper, Hare, Griscom, &e. Xe. 

Gur geognosisis, Drs. Mitchill, Drake, 
Cleaveland, Mease, &e. Messrs. Volney, 
Rafinesgue, Cotbush, Wood, Lewis, Dun- 
bar, Day, Maciure, Hayden, &c. &e. 

Our mineralogists, Drs. 5. L. Mitchill, 
Cleaveland, Bruce, Seybert, &c. Messrs. 
Steinhover, Gibbs, Bogert, Collins, Con- 
rad, Xe. 

Our botanists, Messrs. Michaux, father 
and son, Pursh, Peck, Rafinesque, Col- 
lins, Leconte, Elliot, Bartram, Bradbury, 
Nuttail, Porrey, Robin, Correa, Rich, 
&e. Drs. Muhlenberg, Benjamin Barton, 
W. P. C. Barton, Bigelow, Boot, Eddy, 
Brickell, Waterhouse, father and son, 
Cutler, &e. &e. 

Our zoologists are, or have been the 
following, during this century, which we 
divide into general zoologists, such as, 
Drs. Ben}. Barton, S.L.Mitchiil, S.Akerly, 
S. Mott, Waterhouse, Jun. &e. Messrs. 
Bartram, Rafinesque, Lesueur, Bose, Le- 
conte, Say, Peale, Ord, &e.; and partial 
zoologzists, who have only studied one 
branch of the seience, such as ornitho- 
legy, ichthyology, entomology, con- 
chology, or zootomy, which are Messrs. 
Wilson, (o) Torrey, (e) Melsheimer, (e) 
Clemens, (4) Beyert, (ce) Knevels, (c) 
Dr. Wistar, (z) &e. 

They cannot beast to have made so 
inany discoveries as their fellow-observ- 
ers in England, France, Germany, &c. 
particularly ia the former branches; but 
yet they have somewhat increased the 
xeneral stock of science, and have :na- 
terially added to the physical and natural 
knowledge of our country, and North- 
America in general. 

Our astronomers philosophers 
have observed, with aceuracy, the dil- 
ferent celestial phenomena visible in our 
part of the globe, such as comets, eclipses, 
solar cleuus er spots, &e.: longitudes 


have been taken or verified, new mag. 
netic properties ascertained, several in- 
genious theories offered, and scientific 
principles taught with care. 

Our chemists and mineralogists have 
discovered many substances heretofore 
not detected in North-America, and even. 
some new substances ; they have verified 
the European discoveries, and in a few 
instances anticipated them in some mea- 
sure; mineral waters, metallic substances, 
and fossil bodies, have been analyzed; 
some improvements in nomenclature, ap- 
paratus and experiments have been in- 
troduced, and experimental chemistry 
has been eagerly taught to all the classes 
of society. 

Our geognosists have been very suc- 
cessful in the study of our atmosphere, 
waters, and soiid earth. Many meteors have 
been observed and deseribed, such as pa- 
relias, aurora-borealis, meteoric stones, 
unusual lights, shooting stars, globes 
of fire, &c.; new theories of tides have 
been proposed, the Atlantick currents 
have again been examined, the floating 
islands of ice discovered in their southern 
course, their influence proved; the theo- 
ry of our winds completely investigated, 
and their influence on our climate ascer- 
tained ; our mountains have been tho- 
roughly explored, their heights measured, 
and their structure explained; the Mis- 
souri has been navigated to iis source, 
five thousand miles from the sea, and 
many other rivers accurately surveyed; 
a sort of tide has been detected in our 
vreat lakes, and the beds of our ancient 
lakes have been perceived. The limits 
of our different soils have been fixed, 
the ancient state of some districts pro- 
perly inquired into: many organic re- 
mains have been found all over the al- 
luvial and secondary stratas; those of 
the huge Mastodon or Mammoth were 
brought to light nearly entire, Elephants, 
Rhinoceros, Megasaurus, Sharks, (equally 
bulky.) &e. have been dug from their 
graves; numberless fossil shells, and 
polyps, have been met every where}; 
beds of coal are found from tie shores 
of the Atlantic to the foot of the rocky 
mountains ; many mines ind native me- 
tals have been discovered ; and every part 
of geonomy relating to the United States 
more or less illustraced. Yet much re- 
mains to be done in order to acquire a 
complete knowledge of our part of the 
earth, or even to bring that know- 
ledge to a level with the geognosy of 
Europe. 

Our botanists have succeeded in enu- 
merating nearly five thousand species of 
plants,{one half of which were new.) 
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in our territory ; the eastern productions 
have been thoroughly examined, and 
probably three-fourths of the species ac- 
tually existing, within the limits of the 
Atlantic States, are now described and 
, named ; one haif of those living in the 
western States, and one-fourth of those 


inhabiting our territories and immense 
western region. ‘Two general Floras 
. have been published. The economical 
~ Band medical properties of many of our 
* BB trees, shrubs, and native vegetables, have 
been likewise attentively investigated ; 


their geography and natural history have 
been carefully attended to, their physiolo- 
and disorders partly inquired into, 
S Band some paris of their botanical patholo- 
gy have been brought into notice. Our 
trees have nearly all been ascertained, 
$ Band the greatest proportion of our shrubs: 
the study of phenogamous plants has 


Bbcen well to, and that of our 
criptogamous plants attempted in many 
‘S Binstances. The clements of botany have 
© Pbcen taught with suecess on the Linnean 
iS Principles, with a few improvements oc- 
> Bicasionally ; but not with all those lately 
Phntroduced in Europe. Many parts of 
Pbotany, such as etymology, biography, 
d, bibliography, anatomy, and the know- 
 Bledge of exotic species, have very seldom 
attempted. The cultivation of use- 
d, Byui and ornamental trees and plants, in 
S- Bfields or gardens, has met with much at- 
tention and success. 
ad Those philosophers and naturalists 
13 Bho have taken up the subject of man, 
Wr Ebod animated beings, have been enabled 
nt Bo add much to our previous, but scanty 
its mnowledge of the American aborigenes 
4, Bind animals: their exertions have been 
0° Bewarded by luminous discoveries. Many 
nations, and tribes of the American 
p' ace have been visited; and it has been 
Bscertained that the Malay breed has 
Te Bidely contributed to the population of 
ts, Bur continent, in addition to the Atlants, 
lly ‘artars, Samojeds, Scandinavians, Euro- 
reans, and Africans: the natural and 
RC BRivil history of those nations has begun 
"© Bio be elucidated: and the physiology aud 
‘oa nedical history of the human species has 
KY Been greatly enlarged, and its unity demor - 
aoe trated. More than eighty new species 
ss Mf quadrupeds have been detected with- 
oa our possessions; nearly as many 
yi ww species of birds; about the same 
the umber of reptiles : nearly one hundred 
voor ad sixty new species of fishes from our 
of W'S lakes, and rivers; about five hundred 
ew species of insects; fifty of crusta- 
qu- ous, one hundred and eighty of living 
of (fossil shells’ and molluscha, besides 
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many new species of worms, polyps, 8&c.: 
but some of them have not yet been des- 
cribed, and no general enumeration of our 
animals has been attempted. The man- 
ners and life, faculties and history of many 
species have been ably illustrated, parti- 
cularly among the birds, quadrupeds, and 
fishes. General zoology and zootomy 
have begun to be taught in the universi- 
ties; but, with the exception of medicine, 
the others auxiliary branches of zoology, 
have not yet attracted our attention; and 
entomology, polypology, and zocchrony, 
as well as exotic zoology, have been 
scarcely noticed, or are much neglected : 
merely one half of our animals have been 
described as yet. 

Such have been our labours within the 
short period of seventeen years: from 
this outline, what has been done may be 
seen, and how much remains to be done 
may be conceived. 

C. S. R. 


(The second part will appear in a future 
number.) 


For the American Monthly Magazine. 


To Astronomers AND Navigators. 

Considering the great care used in cal- 
culating the Nautical Almanack, I had 
been accustomed to rely upon it with al- 
most implicit confidence ; but having for 
several years past, made use of Blunt’s 
American edition of that work, I have 
noticed several errors in it. These are 
not all chargeable to Mr. Blunt; for some 
of them are in the English edition. I 
have never seen a London copy for the 
year 1814, and it is probable that few of 
them were brought here, as war existed 
at that time between the United States 
and Great Britain. I cannot therefore 
state whether the errors in the Almanack 
for 1814 were made by Mr. Blunt, or 
are to be found in the English edition ; 
and as to this particular, for the years 
1816 and 1817, I am obliged to rely 
chiefly on memory, as I have not the 
London copies at hand; but I am sure 
with regard to those of the Almanack ef 
1818. 

In the Almanack of 1814. 

Blunt’s Edition. 

Page 16. In the left hand column, at 
the bottom, the number 12 stands where 
there should be 21. Page 57. Venus 
is put down twice stationary on the 
3d and 15th days of the months, which 
is not possible. It should be Mereury 
stationary on the 15th. 

From March to August, including 
them both, ia all the months, on the third 
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pages of the months, the emersions of Ju- 

iter’s first and second satellites, at the 
ead of the columns, containing their 
eclipses, are stated to be imriersions. 
That these are errors is mauiiest trom an 
Observi WOR OM page 155 of the same Al- 
manack, “Berore the oppositions, (of 
Jupiier,) the inzmersions eniv of the first 
satellite are visible; aud aiter the oppo- 
sition, the emersions enly. The same is 
generally the case with respect to the 
second satellite.” Now Jupiter passed 
his opposition, in i814, on the 25d astro- 
nomical day of Februsry, and did sot 
reach his conjunction wo the sun till the 
15th of September. In the intermediate 
time, therefore, the immersions of his fist 
and second safelliies were not visible. 

for 1°16. 
In Bluni’s dition. 

On the second page preceding the 
first page of Janucry, “hronvlogical 
Cycles, twelve Ember Days, and twelve 
Moveable Feasts are wrong; answering 
to 1812, instead of 12.6. 

Inthe London Edition. 

Page 66. June 19th, at noon, the 
moon’s declination is put lewn, 0° 16 N. 
It should be 2° 16'S. 

~ Page 136. in the left hand column, at 
the bottom, 21 is pri where there should 
be 31; and there is nothing where there 
should be 21. The geoceritric latitude of 
the Georgian is also omitted on the 21st 
day. 

For 1817. 
In Blurt’s Edition. 

Page 109. On the 23d day of Octo- 
ber, the sun is said to enter ny, Virgo; 
which is impossible. It should be in, 
Scorpio. 

In the Lordon Edition. 

Page 43. April 15th, at midnight, the 
moon’s parallax is put down tifty seconds 
too small. 

For 1818. 
In the London Edition. 

On the second page preceding the 
first page of January, at the bottom, the 
mean obliquity of the ecliptic, as deter- 
mined with extreme precision with the 
new mural circle, is stated to be 28° 27’ 
50”. It should be 23° 27’ 50.” 

Page 4. On the 13th day of January, 
Venus is stated to pass the meridian at 
20 hours. It should be 23 hours. 

Page 73. In the column headed 
“ Other Phenomena,” against the 29th 
day, it is put down thus © G ; that is ae- 
cording to the language adopted in the 
Nautical Almanack, Venus and Conjunc- 
tion in conjunction. It should be 9 9; 
or Venus ?§ Mars in conjunction. 


Page 7%. July 22d, at noon, the & not 
moon’s declination is put down 3° 52'S, & Sus 
It ought te be 2° 52'S. fact 

Page 88. The geocentric longitude of § onc 
Mereury on the Stst day of August is §j fore 
stated to be 4 8S. 4° 20. 't should be & dees 
6 5. 4° 20’. plan 

Page 90. The moon’: declination on 
the 24th day of Augu: is stated to be & man 
24° 5’, It should be 24° 55’, F 

These errors are to astrono- & hills 
mers and navigators, wiincut comment, doul 
I would only observe, that Mr. Blunt & mile 
“pledges his reputation it (the Nautical B) Ohic 
Almanack) shall not iv one instance de- ff and’ 
viate from the English Edition ;” and of- dance 
fers a reward of “ ten dollars” for the dis- I cons: 
covery of an error. He has been written It 
to several times on the subject; but hi Dr. 
answers were evasive and unsatisfactory, i whic 

ition | 

Deerfield, (Mass.) Oct. 29,%81% gate. 

To tHe Eprrors oF THE AMERICANS: 
Ma cazine. H 

[notice a small-error in Dr. Akerlys 
valuable communieaticn on the Locusfi.An a 


Se 


tree. He says it “is a native of the | the 
United States, but was vot “known norti rot 
or east of the Potomac before the whit mez 
settlers brought it from ihence.” Su 

About 30 miles southeast from Cate} Th 


wissy in Pennsylvania, on the road tithe fe 
Philadelphia, there is a ridge called “ tii§partic 
Locust Mountain,” on which this tree apyaijindue: 
pears to be indigenous. The south paiipsts, b 
of that elevated tract is encumbered bj§joutlin 
the Pudding Sione, whic’: is very looselijmode 
cemented, and to its disintegration oughfitle kn 
to be referred the origin of the soil. Bulfjthe co 
nearly all the declivity on the northwe@j Ind 
side presents new scenery. A _ reddisj™ore 
loam, moderately fertile, vests on rockgprepar 
of Mica-slate, if my recollection is dij more 
tinct, and from the scrubby o2k and pingent o: 


of the opposite side, we pass into a fore™variou 
of Locust and Chesnut, which, thoug sae 
£0 


not stately, extends to the east and well 
as far as the eye can distinguish such ogmpetter | 
jects. This vegetable assumes every ayggeoms 1} 
pearance of having been one of the ong swellin 
nal possessors of the soil. The fewnesggthe ani 
of the inhabitants in the valley belowg™ens of | 
and their characteristic lack of energjgjy?Ss of 
preclude the idea of its being a natural and in: 
ed stranger, neither have I ever seen ita™as to af 
any of their farms. Cause 1 

Southwest of this place, near the Sugg 
quehanna, the frequency of this tree #! ed foot 
the fields left no doubt in my mind of iif Tus, fa 
being a native. Near the Schuylkill t Supertfic 
cultivated on Jand which I should judg Which, 
equally favourable for its growth, but iti Parts, h 
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he & not scattered over the farms as on the 

S. § Susquehanna. The inference from this 
fact is, that the roots of those trees, which 

of B once constituted a part of the ancient 


is forest, have remained unsubdued. In- 


be IE deed I recoliect oo instance of young 
, plants shooting up in old cleared land 
on & without the fostering hand of the nursery 
be man. 

Further, it appears in situations on the 
no- # hills north of Pittsburgh, which leaves no 
nt, # doubt of its being indigenous ; and sixty 
unt miles west of that city, in the State of 
ical B) Ohio, whenever the forest is reduced, 
de- F and the soil burnt, it springs up in abun- 
of-Mdance. It will be observed that this is 
dis.) considerably north of the Potomac. 
ten It will, doubtless, be a satisfaction to 
hs Dr. Akerly to be apprized of these facts, 
ory, fe Which, though varying from the informa- 


[ition he had procured, by no :aeans dero- 
§ gate from his zeneral accurracy. 
Respectfully, &c. 
Davip ‘THomas. 
Scipio, 9 mo. 25,1817. 
cutfg.dn account of the cause and symptoms of 
thm the diseuse of neat-catile, called the foot- 
ortify rot or canker, with the best mode of treat- 
by James Crement, Veterinary 
Surgeon, New-York. 
ate) The prevalence of a disease attacking 
d tithe feet of neat-cattle, at this season, and 
“ i@eparticularly in the vicinity of New-York, 
> ap linduces me, for the benefit of agricultut- 
aimpsts, breeders, milkmen, &ce. to give a few 
1 bmgoutlines of the disease, with the best 
yselifmpnode of treatment, it being a disease lit- 
ughf™tle known or understood in this part of 
Bifthe country. 
wet In demonstrating this subject, I laid be- 
jdijg™mfore the Lyeeun of Natural History, 
wapreparations of the foot, so as to convey 
ime More perfect idea of the nature and ex- 
tent of the malady in question, with the 
arious names under which it has been 
reated. It has been called the Lowe, 
Foul, and the Foot-rot, but would be 
Metter denominited Canker. 'The symp- 
oms in the early stage are extensive 
swelling of the leg, affecting the action of 
ithe animal ; great heat and tension ; star- 
ng of the hair, with a dead appearance ; 
loss of appetite ; wasting of the flesh ; 
and in a cow, giving very little milk, so 
as to affect the profit of the owpgr, and 
cause inquiry into her condition #On 


CAN 


Sug amining between the cleft of the diseas- 
ree if ed foot, will be discovered a thin icho- 
| of fetid discharge, exuding from the 


Uperficial blood vessels of the skin; 
which, from the great vascularity of these 


vt iti Parts, heightens the violence of the in- 
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flammatory action, and eventually, if not 
stopped in its progress, extends itself to 
the sensitive sole, seating itself in the 
heel, and producing an extensive ulcer, 
so much so as to cause a detachment of 
the horny box from the living parts; 
which, when effected, is the second stage 
of the disease. In this second stage, the 
disease is seated immediately on the heel, 
infiaming the vascular sole, from which 
ensues an extensive ulceration, producing 
a separation of the horn from the sensi- 
tive parts. The suppurative process is 
accompanied with the sprouting of a lux- 
uriant, peculiar fungus, which is with dif- 
ficulty kept down, even by the skilful, 
and entirely bafiles the well-meant endea- 
vours of those not acquainted with the 
disease. 

In regard t@ the treatment, the practice 
which [ would recommend, is to have 
the cattle removed toa dry healthy pas- 
ture, there to be examined. Such as are 
found to be diseased should be taken to a 
barn or out-house, and the feet washed 
clean, particularly between the cleft, with 
a hard brush and strong suds. In cases 
of early standing, as before described, let 
the diseased teet be immersed in strong 
lye, as warm as the hand can bear, from 
five to tea minutes, using brisk friction in 
the cleft: let a poultice, made of bran, or 
shorts, with hogs-lard, be ready, sufficient- 
ly large to envelope the whole foot, which 
should be changed twice a day till the ac- 
tive inflammation subsides; dress with 
mild astringents, adding liberal pressure 
between the phalanges, or divisions of the 
foot, with lint, or fine tow, so as to pre- 
vent their coming into contact. The feet 
should be wrapped in canvass, and the 
animal kept on adry floor. Attention 
should be paid to the general habits of 
body: should the inflammation extend up 
the legs, blecd, and give aperient medi- 
cine; When extre;ae pain exists, ano- 
dynes, administered with discretion, will 
prove beneficial. 

In the second stage a different mode of 
treatment will be necessary. The ani- 
mal being secured, proceed to remove 
the horn that surronnds the cankered 
part:, and follow up with a knife so as tho- 
roughly to separate the oileading parts 
which surround the opening where the 
fungus arises. ‘Should heimorrhage take 

lace, as it frequent!y does, it is easily 
checked by touching the part with the 
muriate of antimony, sometimes called, 
among farmers, the buiier of antimony. 
Should the fungus rise higher than the 
surrounding surface, use the knife, SO as 
to bring it ona level; dress with escha- 
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rotics, adding considerable pressure. The 
best covering in this case is a compress 
of vakum, securing the whole with can- 
vass. Cleanliness and 2n entire exclusion 
ef moisture are indispensably necessary. 
The feet should be dressed once a day, 
and in bad cases, twice. When the ani- 
mal is sufliciently recovered to be turned 
out, the bottoms of the feet should be 
coated with tar. 

The opinion, that this disease arises 
from fulness of habit, is without founda- 
tion. It attacks fat cattle and lean alike, 
and is not confined to the fore-feet or the 
hind-feet. It has been considered epi- 
demic, having made its appearance for 
successive years; this is an erroneous 
opinion. Cattle in upland, where the 
soil is dry, are never known.to be efiect- 
ed with it ; it is those fed on swampy or 
springy ground are liable to it. The 
cause of the disease being thus pointed 
out, remove the cattle to dry pasture and 
its ravages will cease. 


To tue Epirors or tHe AMERICAN 
Monruiy MaGazine. 
Gentlemen, 

If the following remarks, (produced by 
the perusal of Mr. Wood’s observations 
respecting the swallow,) in your 4th No. 
Vol. 1. p. 292, from a lady in Chambers- 
burgh, Penn. to her correspondent in this 
city, should appear useful in helping natu- 
ralists to describe the habits of this spe- 
cies of the feathered tribe, they are at 
your service. K. 

“ Many years ago, while setting in my 
father’s garden at Loudon forge, we no- 
ticed the chimney-swallows collecting in 
great numbers in the air, and sweeping lia 
circuit large and wide, past an old hollow 
Jocust tree, whose top had been blown 
off. This excited our curiosity, and in- 
duced us to watch their motions, when 
we observed them pouring in parcels (fun- 
nel shaped) into the tree, and those that 
missed getting in, flew off in the air, re- 
newing their circuitous route, and gather- 
ingas before, lodged themselves in the 
same manner until there was not one to 
he seen, before the twilight closed. This 
was continued year after year, and was 
an object of great curiesity, which ofen 
amused both ourselves and our visiters, 
until by the burning of some brush-wood, 
in an adjoining meadow, the tree caught 
fire and was consumed. ‘Their roosting 
place afterwards was in a hollow syca- 
more, on a small island below the house ; 
though we had the pleasure to know they 


were near neighbours, yet the curiosity 
Was in a great measure destroyed, as the 
tree, where they depesited themselves, 
was at some distance, and our view of jt 
intercepted by other trees. 

“In Chambersburgh [ have observed 
the same habits in these birds. They 
would collect in the evening about sun. 
down, and pour themselves into my neigh. 
bour’s chimney. [have often sat in my 
piazza and viewed them with pleasure, 
until my neighbour was apprized of the 
fact and closed the chimney. This yoy 
may have an opportunity of viewing any 
summer yourself, 

“'The reason for finding dead birds and 
bones, is obviously from such number 
depositing themselves in the trunk ofa 
tree, where the weak must be pressed, 
and where want of air produces suffoca. 
tion. Inchimnies the air being commr. 
nicated both frem top and bottom hindi 
ders suffocation.” I 


S. B.D. 


Messrs. Editors, 
The following hints on the methods off 


determining the latitude and longitudil 
of places on the land, are respectfully 
submitted for publication in the Amef 
rican Monthly Magazine. ‘ 

It will readily be admitted by all who 
are in any degree acquainted with geoff 
«raphy and astronomy, that it is of thi 
utmost importance to the geographer ti 
have the latitude and longitude of se 
veral extreme and intermediate point] 
of a country correcily ascertained, in off 
der to construct a map of the gam 
with precision. And although mueh ha 
been done'in the science of geography 
by the aid of astronomical observation 
it is well known that the great degre 
of imperfection® which still remains, i 
more to be attributed to a deficienc 
of these observations, than to any othel 
cause. Hence we may perceive that i 
would be a meritorious act in the ¢ 
vernment of every country, to employ 
persons of competent skill, and furnisl 
them, at the public expense, with suitabli 
instruments for making correct dete 
minations of the latitude longituddl 
of every important place therein. ‘Phes 
combined with accurate surveys of tb 
boundaries, would give to this scien 
a degree of perfection hitherto u0 
known. 

The most useful instruments for thes 
purposes are an astronomical quadran! 
a circular instrument of reflection, a po" 
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table transit instrument, a telescope of 
sufficient magnifying power for observ- 
ing the immersion and emersion of Ju- 
piter’s satellites, and a time-keeper. The 
quadrant might be of two feet radius ; 
the circular instrument of fifteen inches 
diameter, a refracting telescope of Dol- 
lond’s or Tully’s construction, about 
four feet in length, of focal distance, with 
a triple object glass of three and three- 
fourth inches aperture, would answer 
very well for the travelling astronomer. 
His transit instrument might be of mo- 
derate dimensions, and a watch of the 
best kind might serve for his time- 
keeper. But since these alone would 
form an expensive apparatus, which pre- 
supposes in its use, an accomplished prac- 
titioner, acting under liberal patronage, 
it seems improper to undertake a de- 
scription of the instruments, or to give 
directions for using them. A full deserip- 
tion of these may be found in Vince’s 
and a Lande’s astronomy, and the ar- 
ticle Astronomy in the New Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. We shall only suppose, 
that a person of ingenuity, and some pre- 
vious knowledge of the theory, should 
become desirous of exercising his talents 
in this way, and being sufficiently inde- 
pendent in his circumstances to expend 
a sum of eight nundred dollars in the 
purchase of instruments, and employ 
several months in the year in finding the 
latitude and longitude of a considerable 
number of places through which he 
should travel for that purpose. With the 
above sum he might purchase a patent 
lever or horizontal watch, a sextant of 
the best construction, contained in a 
square mahogany box, which should 


‘also contain an artificial horizon, and a 


case of quicksilver to be used in the 
same. To these he might add a teles- 
cope, of the dimensions already given. 
"Fhe Nautical and Astronomical Ephe- 
imesis of the English Board of longitude, 
Bowditch’s Navigator, and Mackay on 
the longitude, contain a sufliciency of 
instructions and astronomical tables for 
his purpose. He should also have with 
him the best map of the country or ter- 
ritory in which his observations sre 
made that can be procured, and a case 
of mathematical instruments. The map 
would enable him to find more nearly 
an estimated latitude and longitude of 
those places, whose positions would 
otherwise be too uncertain to be made 
the basis of his calculations. 

Our intended practitioner, after being 
instructed in the use of his instruments, 
and their adjustments, must, in every 


observation for obtaming the longitude, 


find the error of his watch for apparent | 


time, and its gain or loss of time in 24 
hours. The most effectual method of 
doing this will be, by taking the mean 
of 5 or 6 altitudes of the sun in the 
morning, and afternoon of the same day 
when the sun bears nearly east or west. 
Or, if the sun cannot be ebserved in 
that position, the lowest altitudes that 
can be taken. The apparent time is 
used in all astronomical problems ex- 
cept that of determining the longitude 
by the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons. Be- 
cause the time of their immersions and 
emersions at Greenwich are given in the 
tables for mean time, the error of the 
watch must be found for the same at the 
meridian of the observer. This method 
of determining the longitude of a place 
is one of the most simple, though not the 
most accurate; but will generally ap- 
proach so near the truth as to be very 
useful in geography. In attempting this, 
the greatest power the telescope will 
bear, consistent with distinet vision, 
should be employed. The observer, ac- 
cording to the directions given in the 
Ephemeris, should be ready with. his 
telescope at a suitable time before the 
ingress or egress of the satellite into, or 
out of Jupiter’s shadow, takes place. 
And at the instant it happens, must give 
notice to his assistant, holding the watch, 
to note the time shown thereby. Then, 
making an allowance for its error, the 
difference of time between his observa- 
tion and that of the Ephemeris will be 
the Jongitude of his meridian, expressed 
in time. 

The simple telescope may also be used, 
instead of the transit instrument, for de- 
termining the longitude, by observing 
the time at which the moon’s eastern 
or western limb passes the meridian. 
The manner of doing this, and also of 
observing when an eclipse of the sun or 
moon commences or terminates, are fully 
explained in Mackay’s treatise on finding 
the longitude by sea and land. An eclipse 
of the sun affords the best means for a 
correct determination. That of the moon 
is attended with some uncertainty ; but 
should always be observed with care 
whenever an opportunity occurs. 

The lunar method, which consists in 
observing the angular distance between 
the moon and the sun, or a star, mea- 
sured by the sextant, and noting the ap- 
parent time of observation, enables the 
observer to find the true distance, the 
true time at Greenwich corresponding 
thereto, and consequently, the difference 
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of time between the two meridians. This 
method, if practised with due skill and 
care, will be attended with success. But 
the distances taken will be more success- 
ful when not exceeding 100°. And the 
mean of several results are always pre- 
ferable to that of a single observation. 

Having nothing more in view than to 
show what may be accomplished by 
private individuals who may have leisure 
and inclination to give their services to 
the public in this manner, I proceed to 
give some hints on the methods of deter- 
mining the latitude. This is done, both 
by sea and land, by taking altitudes of 
the heavenly bodies, chiefly of the sun. 
And the meridian altitude is always pre- 
ferred, because it requires little calcula- 
tion, and is generally thought to be more 
accurate. When taking altitudes on the 
land with a sextant, the artificial horizon 
becomes necessary. And since the image 
of the sun, reflected from the quicksilver, 
is depressed as far below the true horizon 
as the real sun is above it, the index of 
the sextant must be moved twice as far, 
to bring the two reflected images to- 
gether, and thereby obtain the altitude, 
as when it is obtained by using the hori- 
zon of the sea. For this reason it will 
be expedient ts take the meridian alti- 
tude at such times of the year as it does 
not exceed 50°. The angular distance 
of the images should not be more than 
100°, because a greater angle, as I have 
found by experience, will be incorrect; 
and the error appears to be occasioned 
by the oblique reflection from the mirror 
of the moveable index. In my late at- 
tempts to find the latitude of this city, out 
of one hundred altitudes taken between 
the 20th of August and 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1817, not more than twenty of them 
succeeded. 

When the meridian altitude has been 
too great to be observed by the sextant, 
the following method has been tried, and 

roduced a satisfactory result. Several 
altitudes were taken in the morning, and 
the apparent time deduced from each 
separately. If three, four, or five of these 
in succession, agreed within one or two 
seconds of time, the mean of the alti- 
tudes was then taken, and the time again 
calculated therefrom. Then reducing 
the sun’s declination to the apparent 


_ time thus found, the resolution of two 


spherical triangles produced the com- 
plement of the latitude. This is recom- 
mended in Wallace on the Globes and 
Practical Astronomy, page 165. 


In the annexed P 
diagram, let A repre- 
sent the sun’s place 
at the mean altitude ; 
B, the point of inter- 
section of a perpen- 
dicular from the sun’s 
place to the meri- 
dian; P, the pole, and 
Z, the zenith; PA, 
will represent the 
complement of the 
declination ; AZ, the 
complement of the altitude; and the 
angle, A PZ, the time from noon. 

The latitude was thus attempted to 
be found at No. 331 Broadway, from 
6 altitudes taken, Aug. 26, 1817. The 
horary angle, or time, from noon, was 3h. 
43m. 46. 2sec.; or, APZ=55° 56’ 53” 4; 
the complement of the declination, or 
AP=79° 32 23” 8 ; the complement of the 
altitude, or AZ=57° 35’ 56" 5. Then by 
trigonometry, Radius: Co-sine of APZ 
:: TangentAP: Tangent BP=71° 45'16"6. 
Co-sine AP : Co-s.ue BP :: Co-sine AZ 
: Co-sine BZ=22* 28' 16” 6. BP—BZ= 
PZ 49° 17’, the complement of the la- 
titude. Hence 90°—49° 17’=40° 43’, the 
latitude North. 

In another trial with four altitudes, 
taken, Sept. 27, 1817, the horary angle 
Was 36° 5' 15"; the complement of the 
altitude, 53° 34’ 39”; the complement of 
the declination, 91° 37’ 39”; and the Jati- 
tude resulting, was 40° 42’ 59.” 9. These 
results, differing only one-tenth of a se- 
cond, were extremely satisfactory. Be- 
cause the time deduced from the alti- 
tudes was believed to be true to the 
nearest second, and consequently the 
altitudes must have been correctly taken. 
But the mean of a great number of re- 
sults by the other method was 40° 42’ 56”; 
it was therefore thought best to take the 


mean of these, and thus the latitude of 


my plan was settled at 40° 42’ 58’ N. 
Great confidence is placed in this last 
result. It has been effected by much la- 
bour and rigid calculation. But the dif- 
ficulty of arriving within two or three 
seconds of the truth is considerable. If 
the latitude of internal places in general, 
can be obtained within one minute, or 
geographical mile, it will be sufficiently 
correct for constructing maps of large 
territories. But when fixing the position 
of important places, the greatest accu- 
racy is desirable. For my own part, I 
am satisfied that the latitude of the City- 
Hall, should be recorded at 40° 42’ 45” N. 
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and the longitude, 74° 0’ 25” W. of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 

As it appears to have been unknown 
to the citizens in general, that the lati- 
tude of several places in the city has 
been wel! determined heretofore, the fol- 
lowing information may be acceptable. 
In the year 1769, our illustrious astro- 
nomer, David Rittenhouse, took the lati- 
tude of Fort George, 40° 42’ 8" N.; a 
Spanish astronomer, of great skill, from 
eight to ten years ago, did the same 
at 182 Fulton, then Partition-street, 
40° 42’ 40”; our Professor of Mathema- 
tics, &c. Columbia College, 46° 42’ 44”; 
a respectable shipmaster, Mr. Bowers, of 
a house in Water-street, 40° 42’ 26". By 
including my own, and applying the dil- 
ference between the City-Hall and these 
places, we have its latitude by five dif- 
ferent observers, viz. 

Mr. Rittenhouse, at Fort 

George, add 32” lat. City- , , , 

Hall,is. . . . . . . 404240 
Don Jos. T. de Ferrer, 182 

Fulton-street, add 4” . . 40 42 44 
Mr. Adrain, Columbia Col- 

lege, sub. 3” ts 
Mr. Bower’s, Water-street, 

(Mrs. Spence’s) add 17” 40 42 43 
M. Nash, No. 331 Broadway, 

subtract 15” . 4042 45N. 

Hoping that the foregoing remarks 
and observations may be acceptable to 
the public, and in some degree interest- 
ing to the friends of science, I remain, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 


M. Nasu. 
New-York, Oct. 27, 1817. . 
THANKSGIVING. 


Messrs. Editors, 

As the Executive of this State has late- 
ly adopted an institution long prevalent 
in New-England, that of setting apart 
one day in each year, after the in-gather- 
ing of the products of the earth, asa day 
of thanksgiving to the Dispenser of every 
good, for his continued bounty ; it may 
not be uninteresting nor uninstructive to 
your readers to learn in what manner this 
festival is celebrated in that part of our 
country where it was first established. 
No sooner is the day fixed by proclama- 
tion, in one of the New-England States, 
than arrangements of some sort are con- 
certed for its observance throughout the 
community. It is regarded not only as a 
religious but as a social anniversary ; and 
all the branches of every family calculate 
ta assemble on Thanksgiving-day, under 


their paternal roof, to give scope to their 
filial and fraternal affections, and to che- 
rish those ties which are equally sanction- 
ed by humanity and revelation. Under 
such auspices much generous and ration- 
al hilarity may well be supposed to min- 
gle with grateful devotion. It is indeed 
rendered a holyday in its most common 
acceptation, a day of gayety and feasting. 
And as a fitting offering at such a season, 
alms are liberally distributed to the poor, 
that they may enjoy a consonant spirit of 
cheerfulness, and indulge in the preserip- 
tive festivities of the day. Collections 
are made in all the churches for the poor ; 
and even the entertainments, which usual- 
ly crown this day of rejoicing, are made 
to contribute to the purposes of charity. 
A ball is given in almost every village, 
and the tickets are put at a price which 
commonly leaves a surplus to be bestow- 
ed upon the necessitous. And here I can- 
not but express my regret that the mana- 
gers of our Theatre should have mistaken 
Thanksgiving for a Fast !—as possibly, 
had they understood its nature, they 
would have entered so far into the liberal 
spirit in which this institution originated, 
as to have given some moral, or at least 
innocent exhibition on that evening, and 
appropriated the receipts of the house to 
benevolent uses#J regret, I say, that they 
should have lost such an opportunity of 
being, in some measure, the almoners of 
that bounty in which they so largely share, 
from a mistaken ae ste“ of violat- 
ing the sanctity of a day on which it is 
the office of religion to banish sorrow, and 
which only requires temperance and de- 
cency in the ebullition of that mirth which 
is the best indication of a grateful heart. 
Nothing can be furthef removed from 


humiliation and fasting than a primitive 


Thanksgiving. 

In New-England divine service is per- 
formed in the churches in the morning, 
and in the morning only. At dinner all 
the scattered members of each family, 
with all their offspring, meet at the hos- 
pitable board of its head. On this day 
that board is spread with unwonted pro- 
fusion. Every delicacy, proportionate to 
the means of the entertainer, is here to be 
seen, and at every, the meanest table 
throughout the country, a roasted turkey, 
a smoaking plum-pudding and pumpkin- 
pies regale all the senses at once. The 
affluent minister to the wants of their 
needy neighbours; and in the very prisons 
and poorhouses, on this day, peace and 
plenty reign. After an ample repast, and 
becoming libations, the male members of 
the family, old men and boys, repair te 
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the fields, and divert themselves till sun- 
set at foot-ball, cricket, and similar sports. 
The evening is spent in dancing, playing 
at blindman’s-buff, hunt-the-slipper, or 
some game of forfeits. 
Such is the manner in which Thanks- 
iving-day is kept by ‘ the descendants of 
the pilgrims ) and by keeping it in this 
way it becomes an efiicacious means of 
invigorating those home-bred virtues, of 
which a people should be proud. 
THEOPHILUS. 


We agree, generally, with our corres- 
pondent, that a day of Thanksgiving 
ought not to be made a day of mortifica- 
tion. As to his suggestion in regard to 
the Theatre, we doubt not that the mana- 


96 Placide ; a Spanish Tale. 


Dec. 


gers will readily take the hint, and devote 
the profits of the house on Christmas te 
some such purpose as he proposes. We 
would recommend to them, the Society 
for the promotion of Industry as most de- 
serving of encouragement among our 
eleemosynary associations. 

It is a constant practice in Boston, and. 
if we remember aright, in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, for the managers of the 
Theatre to bestow one or more benefits 
every season upon some public charity. 
Such praise-worthy conduct has a strong 
tendency to conciliate the good-will of 
the more respectable part of society to- 
wards dramatic entertainments. There 
are few who will not tolerate a doubtiul 
evil for the sake of a positive good. 


N ADAME de Genlis has seldom been 
ii - equalled either in the amount and 
/ variety, or the vivacity and pathos of her 
a writings. More than sixty octavo vo- 
a Jumes already attest her genius and in- 
| dustry, and though now at a very ad- 
vanced age, she continues to dispense 
the accumulated treasures of her mind, 
1 and exercise her pen, for the instruction 
4 and delight of mankind. Her fellow- 
ys creatures still retam a claim upon her 
services, and a place in her sympathies ; 
and to rectify the principles which go- 
if vern society and give elevation to the 
7 objects of life, still constitutes the im- 
portant end of her labours. Mistress of 
j an eloquence almost as impassioned and 
magical as thatof Rousseau, her princi- 
| ples are pure, and her philosophy prac- 
a tical. If search were made among the 
4 Wise women of Great Britain for a 
parallel to this tlustrious ornament of 
i, French literature, Miss Edgeworth would 
: be found to resemble her most, if not 
in the prominent features of her mind 
and her peculiar modes of feeling, at 
least in the general character of her stu- 
dies, her general theory of life, and the 
jJeading purpose ef her writings. Madame 
de Genlis has more of romance in her 
character—more enthusiasm in her feel- 
ings, and a more poetical fancy, than 
» Miss Edgeworth ; but these differences 
appear to be more accidental than ori- 
ginal and inherent—such as would be 
produced in the same mind according 
as it should be born on one or the other 
side of the channel—whether educated 
under the influence of an ancient and 


| 
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gorgeous religion, and the most splendid 
of the feudal monarchies, but passing, 
in its maturity, through a period of such 
convulsions, as to overturn the most ve- 
nerable monuments of church and state,— 
or under the influence of a religion 
comparatively simple; a government li- 
mited, and from which the feudal traits 
have principally disappeared, and during 
times of general tranquillity. Both, how- 
ever, are distinguished by a fine spirit of 
observation—a_ peculiarly happy talent 
of drawing just and striking inference 
from examples, whether recorded or 
contemporaneous. These endowments, 
aided in both by a high degree of literary 
culture, and the most advantageous in- 
tercourse with society, have enabied them 
to engage attention and sympathy, by 
means of the interest always attached to 
pictures of actual life and manners ; and 


under the guidance of an enlightened: 


and kind-hearted philosophy, they have 
both taught lessons of universal and per- 
manent utility. Early in life, Madame de 
Geblis was engaged in the task of edu- 
cating the children of the Duke of Gr- 
leans, and her studies being necessarily 
conformed to the nature of her employ- 
ment, the whole strength of her fine in- 
tellect—all her literary acquisitions, and 
all the results of her experience, were 
united to give value to her instruction ; 
the bright light of her genius was all re- 
flected upon the subject of education. 
She has laboured for the benefit of so- 
ciety by addressing herself to both sexes, 


to the young and the old, and has adapt-_ 


ed her lessons to the higher classes of 
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society, on Which the welfare of the 
whole, at least in a monarchial govern- 
ment, mainly depends. She has written 
many fictions, but not in the common 
way. Most novelists write merely to 
amuse, and endeavour only to copy, in 
lowing colours, indeed, and with hyper- 
Folical proportions, the general course of 
life, leaving their pictures too deficient 
in precision of purpose to convey in- 
struction, or Operate upon conduct. But 
Madame de Genlis has constructed her 
fictions with the especial design of teach- 
ing some definite and important doctrine, 
either of private, or social and potitical 
morality. This has given to her writings 
a value far beyoud the ordinary standard 
of fictitious productions, and elevated the 
writer to the rank of a moral teacher of 
the most interesting and influential kind. 
We will close these preliminary remarks 
with an extract from Mr. Walsh’s very 
interesting letters on France and Eng- 
Jand, as published in the American Re- 
view of 1831, While in Paris, Mr. Walsh 
visited Madame de Genlis, and in the 
course of his account of her situation 


sand character, he thus expresses him- 
Beclf. “ The conversation of this lady im- 


pressed me with a high idea of her 
ae ge and corresponded to the cele- 
rity of her name. She appeared to me 
rather solemn and didactic than other- 


B wise, and displayed much less fancy and 

vivacity in discourse than I was led to 
Bexpect from the rich imagery, and the 
iglowing pictures, with which her works 


abound, But I was still delighted with 
the depth and beauty of her observa- 
tions on human nature; and with the 
rational and philosophical strain of her 
ideas. I could discover, at every mo- 
ment, proofs of the most acute discern- 
ment; of a memory uncommonly tena- 
cious, and of a very singular faculty of 
description. The chief merit of her 
writings may, indeed, be said to consist, 
not so much in the flights of a vigorous 
imagination, as in the expression of 
strong feeling, and in the skill with which 
she discovers and exhibits the various 
shades, and the ridiculous points of 
the human character. She paints the de- 


t pravity and follies of the world with a 


foree and fidelity which lead you to 
suppose that she must have had for a 
long time some horrible models before 
her eyes, and retained many bitter re- 
colleetions of them in her heart.” 

_ The last part of the foregoing extract 
is fully exemplified by Placide, the book 
before us. The design of this work the 
Writer has herself explained in her pre- 
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face. “ My object,” says Madame de 
Genlis, * was not to satirize civilization ; 
on the contrary, my design has been to 
prove that heroic virtue, which is nothing 
but the happy exercise of a strong mind, 
is never to be met with where there is 
nothing to combat, and is never to be 
found but in the midst of every species 
of seductions, which unite to overcome 
and annihilate it; and, consequently, 
must be sought for in a state of civili- 
zation.” 

The doctrine which Madame De Gen- 
lis has in this passage declared it her in- 
tention to enforce, is not more beautiful 
and elevating in theory, than it is literally 
true and practically important. It corres- 
ponds exactly with the metaphysical na- 
ture of man; and the conviction of its 
truth is precisely the conviction adapted 
tu dispose men to the most strenuous ex- 
ercise of their faculties, and the most faith- 
ful discharge of their relative duties. The 
consequences of such doctrines are, fur- 
thermore, favourable to the improvement 
of the human race, not only as they are 
calculated to win men from barbarism 
and lead them to unite in various politi- 
cal combinatious, but also, as they are 
opposed to ali those arbitrary principles 
of government which tend to exclude 
any portion of community from the bene- 


fits of the social compact, as well as to the _ 


monastic institutions and predominating 
power of the old ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of Europe. Having redeemed men 
from the unconnected and sterile con- 
dition of savage life, they do not suffer 
them to remain stationary. Harmonizing 
with the versatile and progressive nature 
of the human mind, they accompany 
and accelerate the developement of its 
faculties, and remove the obstacles which 
would impece the advancement of civil 
society towards that ultimate perfection, 
which though it may not be absolutely at- 
tainable, is not, for that reason, the less to 
be sought after. Buc though the principles, 
anc the general strain of reasoning and 
sentiment, in the work before us, be un- 
doubtedly opposed to a state of indian va- 
graney and unproductiveness, yet it was 
the specific design of the writer to support 
the cause of civilized, cultivated, refined, 
society, in opposition to a barbarism of a 
milder and more attractive character than 
that commonly understood by the term 
savage state; ore which, thongh it give ne 
scupe to the high faculties of the mind, 
or the grand and ennobling qualities of 
the heart, is, nevertheless, compatible 
with the exercise of many gentle dome _ 
tic affections, and which owes its gp.” 
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in the eyes of a superficial or misanthro- 
pic observer, to its simplicity and in- 
nocence. Such a state of barbarism is, 
equally with the savage state, one of ig- 
norance and inutility, but is more tran- 
quil and equeble; and resembles a barren, 
but sunny hill-side, decked with a seat- 
tered and stinted vegetation, producing a 
few blossoms which the mildness of the 
climate, not the bounty of the earth, has 
suffered to expand, compared with some 
bleak and weather-beaten declivity of 
northern aspect, that lifts at intervals its 
dwarfish but sturdy growth, in desvite 
of the inclement sky and the penurious 
soil. 

But still, though Madame de Geulis isa 
zealous advocate for that condition of so- 
eiety in which all the faculties of man may 
find opportunity for exercise, and which 
gradually extends its limits as these facul- 
ties improve, as one best suited to the dig- 
nity of the species, and the exaltation and 
enjoyment of the individual, she does not 
shut her eyes to the evils of civilization, 
nor by any means maintain that the pre- 
sent social system of Europe is modeiled 
upon unexceptionable principles. On the 
eoutrary, she takes occasion throughout 
the whole work ‘to expose whatever is 
unjust, pernicious, absurd, or ridiculous 
in that system, and to contrast its defects 
of principle, sentiment, and conduct, 
with the principles, sentiments, and con- 
duct, which unprejudiced reason and un- 

erverted feeling would naturally and 
Sinaite lead men to adopt and pursue. 

The story which the writer has con- 
structed for the purpose of illustrating her 
opinions is short and simple, but filled 

‘with a happy selection of incidents des- 
cribed in perspicvous, eloquent language. 
The scene is laid in France and Spain, 
chiefly in the latier country ; the period 
chosen commences with the sanguinary 
reign of Robespierre, commonly denomi- 
nated the “reign of terror,” and is con- 
tinued down to the invasion ef Spain by 
the troops of Nepoeleon Bonaparte. The 
narrative opens with the flight from Paris 
ofa French nobleman, the Marquis of 
Palmene, and his son Adolphus, who had 
rendered themselves obnexious to the 
Directory by the integrity of their senti- 
ments, and the independence of their con- 
duct. Six weeks prior to this event the 


Countess Auberive and her daughter Ca- 


lista, to whom, on the very day of her 
departure, Adeliplius was te have been 
emarricd, had been compelled to save 
their lives by eseaping into Spain, and it 
was there that the parties expected again 
tomeet. The Marquis and his son, how - 
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ever, upon reaching Madrid, could gain, 
no tidings of the Countess and Calista, J 2". 
After remaining eighteen months jy § 
Spain, the Marquis received a letter from 
the Baron d@? Olmar, a French nobleman 
who had accompanied the flight of the Spa 

‘ountess and Calista, and was a particu. OO” 
lar friend of the Marquis. “The Baron ing» 
wrote that he had conducted the Coun. 2S 
tess Auberive and her daughter as far ag itis: 
Bayonne, under fictitious names, but had ff 
been there separated from them by a Sala 
very strange event. The day after hy king 
arrival at Bayonne he received a note me 
from Calista, which informed him that 
her mother had changed her design; thet aoe 
she would not go into Spain, and that hi “ 
she had found another asylum, which, rs 
from prudential motives, she must, fort q 
the present, keep secret. The note end- pane 
ed with protestations of gratitude, and 4 outs 
promise of yet informing the Baron of oo 
their place of refuge. This note the Ba. valle 
ron enclosed in his letter, and Adolphuym 
knew the hand-writing. At the conclugg 
sion of his letter, the added that hel had 
himself had been arrested that same day, s 
and deiained a long time in prison.” ALE sedi 
ter passing three months longer in 
ious but vain endeavours to learn the fate ey 
of Calista, the Marquis received another rm 
letter mysteriously conveyed to ‘ via 
which enclosed one for Adolphus, and aae 
which he perceived by the hand-writing§ sick 
of the superscription to be from Calista dare | 
This letter informed Adolphus that bi ona 
would never be able to see her more, and toe 
that any attempt to discover her 
would be utterly fruitless ; she spoke of 0” 
the unchangeable peace of her asylum, tens 
and promised to send him a letter every so 
six months. Adolphus was unable t ia ho 
solve the mysterious conduct of Calista - 
except by supposing that she had takeig 200" 
the veil, and was a nun in some. conver aoe 
in Portugal, or Germany, or Italy. After 
a residence iin Spain of six years, the eo 
Marquis began to think of returning home, ae 
and arranged his affairs so as to return to host 
his native land the following year. ¢ 
phus had now attained his twenty-fifth Duk. 
year. ‘ He was sensible, noble minded, ee 
and generous, and had tried to forget hii , owt 
unfcrtunate passion by application to 
study.” Before they left Spain, however... 
the Marquis and his son resolved on com oa 
pleting their travels through the country ty 
which had so hospitably received and “e 
sheltered them in their exile; and, in thegl 1 
year eighteen hundred set out to visit ni q 
those provinces with which they were 
yet unacquainted. On their tour theyff 
stopped at Salamanca, The host at cht 
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ag inn where they lodged in this city was 
ree intelligent, shrewd man, and in his 
conversation he made frequent mention 
man of a small community, in the heart of 
f the Spain, called the Battuécas. The ac- 
count of this community Is very interest- 

ing, and is substantially confirmed by 
history—Madame de Genlis assures us 


ey: itis strictly true. “ There exists in Spain,” 
had cays she, “about fourteen leagues from 


by ig Salamanca, in the diocess of Coria, in the 
ie kingdom of Leon, aud about cight leagues 
Cuidad-Rodrigo, a fertile valley, 


no fA 7 . 

me enclosed on all sides by a chain of enor- 
“that fe MOUS rocks, forming round it a rampart, 
‘that which, during centuries had. rendered 
hich. i this retreat inaccessible. This canton is 
g for called the vale of the Battuéeas. It ex- 
cal tends itself almost a league; and during 
ay entire ages the entrance to it was truly 
inaccessible. The frightful and wonder- 


ful relations respecting this mysterious 
ivalley had increased withont bounds as 
time rolled on. The shepherds of the 
‘B® surrounding country, and travellers who 
had lost their way, had seen clouds of 
smoke, flames, and apparitions of extra- 
fordinary figures ; formidable voiecs had 
‘By been heard to pronounce unknown words, 
and no doubt was entertained that this 
dreadful place was the abode of cruel 
monsters and evil-minded magicians.” 
Indeed such terror was inspired in the 
y neighbouring peasantry that no one ever 
dared attempt to explore the valley, and 
every spring the rectors of the country 
would assemble, form a solemn proces- 
sion, and with songs and superstitious 
ceremonies, exorcise the place, where the 
“prince of the power of the air,” with 
every denomination of evil genii seemed 
to hold his court. But the spot, which 
ignorance and fear had invested with so 
many terrors, was, in reality, one of the 
greenest and most fertile vallies in all 
Spain. It was inhabited by a simple 
people, tranquil as their valley, and inno- 
cent as the flocks which they tended. 
Accident made xnown the actual charac- 
iter of the place and its inhabitants. “ The 
Duke d’Albe, in the sixteenth century, 
having lost himself one day in its vicini- 
ty, with a small retinue, penetrated into 
the valley without knowing where he 
was. He admired the fertility of the 
try place, whose approach had in it some- 

am thing solemn and grand. He found a 
they Pretty good number of cottages, covered 

with the foliage of trees, and a people 


visit. 
ere Mild and timid, who spoke an unknown 
hey language, and in whom his aspect seemed 


inspire fear rather than curiosity. 
Light draperies of white skin formed 
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their vestments. ‘The girls were erowned 
with flowers, and the boys with green 
leaves; their young mothers wore in 
their hair garlands composed of ears of 
barley, symbolical of a happy fruitful- 
ness.” This adventure of the Duke d@ 
Albe aided the investigation of the histo- 
ry of the Battuécas, of which the follow- 
ing is what, according to Madame de 
Genlis, is most authentic. This small 
people are supposeed by some to he 
the descendants of the Goths, who fled 
from the tyranny of the Moors; while 
others suppose them to be “a remnant 
of the ancient Cantabrians, who had 
sought shelter in this retreat, where na- 
ture seemed to offer them riches sufficient 
for human happiness, and ef that deserip- 
tion which congucrors never yet coveted. 
Flocks of wild goats grazed in this en- 
closure, and salutary plonts, and fruitful 
frees grew spontaneously in the valley, 
which was watered by miumerable springs 
issuing from the reeks. According to a 
tradition preserved among the Battuécas, 
towards the year one thousand and nine, 
the torrent of Tormes having changed its 
course, blocked up the only penetrable 
entrance to the valley, and the inhabi- 
tants lived for ages, in the bosom of Spain, 
strangers to their country, and separated 
from the rest of the world, whose ver 

existence became problematical to them. 
By degrees they forgot their maternal 
tongue, customs which they could no 
longer observe, laws which had become 
useless to them, worship without temples, 
and even without priests, and their first 
origin. However, they preserved among 
themselves, by oral traditions, some ideas 
ofa supreme being, and sentiments and 
customs which real savages can never 
be supposed to have. At the end of two 
or three centuries an earthquake altered, 
suddenly, the direction of the torrent 
which enclosed their asylum. The en- 
trance of the valley, though still difficult 
of access, was more free; but this great 
event made no impression upon the Bat- 
tuécas, for satisfied with their lot, they did 
not seek another residence. It is only 
our recollections, and comparisons of the 
transitions from an obscure situation to a 
brilliant destiny, that can produce in us 
impetuous desires, and infiame our imagi- 
nation. The Battuécas had no ambition, 
for they had no idea of any condition su- 
perior to their own; their possessions, 
though limited, were suficient for theit 
wants. They did not imagine it was pos- 
sible to have more dainty foed than their 
herbs and their fruit, nor a drink more 
delicious than their fresh water which 
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flowed pure fron their fountains, nor 
habitations more agreeable than their 
humble cottages. "They lived in happy 
union one wilh another, for nothing eould 
excite in their breasts envy or emulation ; 
strength bad there ne power, for they 
admired only equality, | 
nor had erowns ever been civen tite 
most the bravest, or inest 
They Were net entirely igne- 
rant, however, “that other beings existed 
beyond the beundaries of their re pub lie. 
They had offen seen with horror, from 
the top of their reeks, several pitruders ; 
but fear and indolence he pt them fixed 
in their tranquil abode.’ Soon after the 
visit of the Duke dAlbe, missionaries 
were sent into the valley, and the beneso- 
lent and pre cetul doctrine ‘S ol the ospel 
were embraced with gladness by the 
Battuécas. The became 
strongly attached to their new converts. 
They hollowed eat, in the ram- 
part of the valley, a for Worship, 
and erected a monastery, for their private 
and devotien. The ehureh and 
the monastery stl exist, and an unbro- 
ken suceession of pions pastors have re- 
sided here stuce their foundation, per- 
firming the funetions of priest, legislator, 
and physician. Phe Marquis and Adol- 
phus were so much interested with the 
narrative of their host, that they resolved 
forthwith to visit the valley of the Battue- 
cas, and they left Salamanea without de- 
lay. On entering the valley they were 
charmed with the beld and romaniitie 
character of the eragyy enclosure, and 
the spirit of mneeenee and tr ity 
that reigned within, had ps issed 
from a world of and foverish 
excitement, to a seene of untroubled 
quiet, Where their hearts found. refresh- 
ment, and whieh seemed like re- 
minisecenee of the age of gold. From 
among the inmates of this peaceful re- 
eat, Inpwhose character we may. trace 
eae spot of untunished whites, an the ma- 
vobe of nature, Ma- 
de Genlis secleeis the here of her 
ry. His name is Placide. He is in- 
otneed to the Marquis and his son by 
‘her Isidore, the ae rier of the eon- 
cat, whe, previous te the iatreduetion, 
ives his visifers an aeceount of the eha- 
eter of Plrende, referring them to Pla- 
eide hinself for a recital of the adven- 
tures of his life, and a faller deseription of 
the peculiar complexion of his feelings 
and opinions. On the character of this 
young Battuécas, Madame De Genlis 
says, In her preface, that she has bestow- 
ed the nest profound attention. “ He is 


Ce. 
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not,” in the language of the author, “a 
savage without reflection or judgment ; 
nor is he a misauthrope, who sees eve ry 
thing on its dark side only. He is ani. 
mated with benevolence to all mankind, 
and ealighteved by the truths of christi. 
anity, he pessesses that true cultivation of 
mind which gives perfection to cur mo- 
ral ideas, Endowed with the happiest 
organization, bern with an ardent 
nation, and a noble feeling heart, he js 
siddenty thrown into the great world, 
without knowing the secrets of our arts 
and scicnees, and entirely ignorant of our 
follies, customs, and manners.” There 
such is the enthusiasm of his feelings, and 
so mee is his discernment of what is just 
or unjust, decorous or indecorous, mag- 
nanimous or base, he is alternately filled 
with the mast cordial admiration, or 
the most vehement lndienation, and is 
confounded at the strange unmton, whieh 
society exhibits, ef truth and error in 
opinion——parity and de pravity ia senti- 
ment, and reetitude and wiekeduess in 
conduct. “Elis censures and praises are 
never exaggerated, yet thew energy would 
not be natural in a man whose habits 
have been familiarized from his infaney 
with our follies and vices ; but they are 
strikingly just in the mouth of 1 Battué 


eas, for such must be the maetedan of 


arational, intelligent: being, whose judg- 
ment hath never been corrupted, and 
Who, far trom being cloyed with the spe- 
cious appearance of the world. must. teel 
and enjoy ifs charms with avidity.” This 
character, Plaeide, is plainly ratended, by 
the inventor, to exhibit a just specimen of 
an uncorrupted man, of one whose rea- 
son is mature, whose active pr inciples are 
ina state of healthy excitability, and 
whose will moves with a well- regul; ited 
energy, ready to obey with promptitude 
the dictates of conseienee, and follow with 
alacrity the path of daty : in short, he is 
held forth as a mirror of plane surface 
and perieet polish, to give a faithful re 
flection of the forms, whether well-pro- 
portioned, or distorted, in natural and 
ible combination, or crotesque and 
enormous, whieh are furnished by the ae- 
tual state of civilized saciety in Europe. 
Nor is this all: Placide, in his own per- 
sonal history, exhibits, in a beautiful man- 
ner, how import: int knowledge and ac- 
tion are to solid and permanent enjoy: 

ment, and that there is no state mere in- 
compatible with happiness than one in 
Which the mind finds itself cramped | in 
the exercise of its faculties, and lies, like 
a stranded leviathan, wasting its strength 
ig vatn endeavours to regain its natural 
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clement. <A. state of mere innocence is 
not enough for the great ends of our be- 
ing ; our intelleetual as well as our moral 
powers must be cultivated in order to in- 
vest our nature with iis true dignity, and 
render it) worthy its immortal destiny. 
The pursuit of knowledge aud the expan- 


sion of our faculties is, doubtless, and 


must be, from the imperfeetion of our na- 
ture, attended with many dangers to vir- 
tue, but the triumph will be therefore the 
more glorious ; it is our destiny that eve- 
ry wealthy place must be sought through 
fire and through water, and) to condenin 
man to a fixed condition, no matter what 
may be its accompaniments, so long as 
it is surrounded by a barrier that cannot 
be surmounted, is to render his creation 
abortive, to blight his hopes, and strike 
him down from that station. “a little 
lower than the angels,” for which he wes 
designed. The restless impatience of a 
mind, bound, by the strong necessity ef 
external circumstances, to ove unchauge- 
able condition, and its earnest struggles 
to get free, is well described by Madame 


de Genlis, in the history of Placide’s 


youth, given by Father Isidore to his ° 


visiters, and ihe more full disclosure of 
his feelings and aspirations afterward 
made by Placide himself. After having 
described the tranquillity whieh al- 
Ways reigned in the valley, Father Isidore 
pursues his narrative in the following 
words. © There has, however, been one 
exception to this love of the valley, among 
the Battuéeas. A young man, an orphen 
these some years, bolder and more enter- 
prising than his companions, hath given 
us great uneasiness these two years past. 
He is called) possesses 
considerable genius, and boro with an 
ardent imagination, and a most feeling 
heart, he has shown from his infancy a 
passionate admiration for the people of 
the other world, (for ‘tis thus the Battué- 
cas designate the Spaniards of other ean- 
tons.) ingenious people,’ he would 
say, fare the inventors of all arts.” Yet 
here nothing is known beyond that cem- 
mion industry which has for its object to 
provide the ordinary necessaries of life, 
Alithe scienee of the best informed of 
the Batiuéeas goeth not beyend the ele- 
ments of reading and writing. Qur reti- 
gious men, the instruciors of this small 
colony, have strictly aveided bringing in- 
to this retreat any refined inventions. 
Divine worship, the ornaments of the 
ehurch, a crucifix of stone, an image of 
the virgin, coarsely eut, two or three in- 
different pictures, and the vecal music of 
the church service, have, notwithstand- 
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ing, given to the Battuéeas some ideas of 
sculpture, painting, and even of poetry ; 
for we alse, in our chureh, sing hymns in 
the vulgartongue. hese pieces ef poe- 
try so much struck the mind of Plaeide, 
that, at the age of fifleen years, he com- 
posed some verses himself; and these 


juvenile productions evinced so much ta- 


lent, that Leould not help putting into his 
hand five or six vehunes of sacred poe- 
try of our best authors. ‘Then his enthuse 
siam for the people of the other universe 
had no bounds. Ue has become one of 
the best poets of Spain, and I have had 
printed, unknown to him. at Madrid, a 
selection of his poetry, without naming 
the author, and which hath been very 
generally admired. fie was then twen- 
ty-two years of age. ‘hus this young 
poet, living in obscurity, had, without be- 
ing aware ofit,a very great reputation. 
His works were in every library. Hie was 
even ignorant of his talent : notwithstand- 
ing his inventive genius made him im- 
prove himself daily in the mechanical 
arts whieh had been introduced among 
the Battuéeas, and of which he had only 
seen the most simple elements. He 
guessed at things invented for ages. But, 
as for him, it was creating.” 

At length the patience of Placide is ex- 
hausted, his curiosity is irrepressibly ex- 
cited by the taste he had enjoyed of those 
few specimens of the refinement of the 
creat world, which had been brought in- 
to the valley, and he determines to go to 
Madrid. “One day,” pursued Father 
Isidore, “ Placide came to me, saving that 
he was determined to make a long jour- 
ney, and go to Madrid. Pray think well 
of it, said I, before you throw -yourself 
Without any experience upon a new world. 
I will know, said he, those men better in- 
formed than the Battuéeas; those inven- 
tors of writing. arithmetic, and all our 
arts. Whatean [ risk among them? They 
are christians, more enlightened than we 
are, and therefore must be more virtuous.” 

“You are determined to believe, my dear 
Placide, that thease men, who are more 
learned than we, are alse better; but in 
this you are mistaken ; for [must apprize 
you, that in Madrid you will find vices 
of whieh you have new not the shehtest 
idea: ‘Lown eamnot be persuaded of 
that declaration; for, it seems impossible 
td me, that vice and science ean be al- 
lied.’ Yet, my son. vou must know what 
pride and forgetfulness of God have pro- 
duced even on angels.—* But with reve- 
lation and the sublime morality of the 
gospel, how can mortal men, whose resi- 
dence on earth is so short, fall upon those 
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dreadful wanderings of the heart? Pride 
hath overcome immortal creatures, who 
knew God through his magnificence alone. 
We shudder at their ingratitude, but it is 
Jess inconceivable than w ould be the 
same culpability in fregile beings, doomed 
fo death, and who, with the Tull know- 
edge of the goodness and the supreme 
power of the Deity, are also aware of his 
much dreaded justice. Inshort, lam deter- 
miied, and Ihave been so this long time.’ 
mall the arguments of Father Isidore to 
induce Placide to remain in the valley 
were ineffectual, and he departed in com- 
pany with Don Pedro, a nephew of Fa- 


~ ther Isidore, who had come on purpose 


to conduct him to Madrid. Placide was 
twenty-three years of age when he for 
the first time left the sheltering precinets 
of his native valley. The first. incident 
which gives him any insightinto the new 
principles, among which he has just ar- 
rived, is one that oecurs at the second 
post, while the carr lage is Waiting fora 
change of horses. Here he is first nade ac- 
uainted with the idea of property, for in 
the valley every thing, all the fruits of the 
earth and the increase of the ilocks was 
enjoyed in common. ‘The incident re- 
ferred to is thus related by Placide to the 
Marquis and Adolphus. “Don Pedro 
was sleeping most profoundly, and [ was 
leaning on the door of the carriage, look- 
ing with curiosity on every thing which 
presented itself to mine eyes. We were 
at the extremity of the village, and direct- 
by opposite to a baker’s shon, whena wo- 
man covered with rags, and carrying two 
young children in her arms, approached 
our vehicle, and begged alins of me, say- 
Ing in a lamente ble voice “That she and 
her children were dying with hunger.’ 
What! cried [, do not you see that _— 
tity of loaves ? go and take some.— Alas! 
I will not be suffered.’ How? said I ; 3in 
the situation you are_in?—Upon saying 
these words, I opened the carriage door, 
jumped out, flew towards the baker's 
shop, and seized 2 large loaf, giving it to 
the poor woman; at the same time say- 
ing to the baker, my good friend, you see 
I have not taken this loaf for myself, it is 
for this woman, who is poor, and com- 
plains she is hungry. ‘Pay me then for it,’ 
replied the baker ; I eannot, I have no mo- 
ney; [tell you again, it is for this unfor- 
tunate woman. ‘We have many other 
oor, and I cannot give to all,’ said the 
Scher. As long as you see any poor and 
have bread, you must give it, said I. You 
only sell it to the rich to enable you to 
supply the poor. ‘In this manner,’ quoth 
the baker, ‘our trade would truly go on 


well. —Yes! said I, for God would bless 
it. At these words, the poor woman, 


fearing the resentment ofthe baker, w ish- . 


ed to return the loaf, which he was going 
to take hold of, offering her a smaller one; 
but f opposed it. She shall have the one 
[ chose for her, cried 1, dragging the larg- 
er loaf out of the hands ofthe baker, who 
furious, instantly called his two men ser- 
vants, and they came running to his as- 
sistance. I valiantly defended myself with 
the very loaf [ had made a conquest of ; 
I broke it upon the baker’s shoulders, 
whom I threw down, and overturned at 
the same time one of his men; I seized 
the other by the thro: ut, and hurled him 
to the other end ofthe shop. My physi- 
cal strength filled them with fear, and I 
was left master of the field of battle, 
when Don Pedro, awakening by the 
noise this scuffle made, ran up to me ta 
demand an explanation. 

“JT was so confounded that he did not 
partake of my indignation against the 
baker that [remained immoveable and 
dumb. Besides [ had, for the first time 
in my life, put myself in a passion ; for 
in the valley, it hath not been known 
that any ever quarrelled or fought. I was 
as uneasy as I was angry, for 1 feared I 
had dangerously wounded my adversa- 
ries; but I soon saw, to my great plea- 
sure, that they had escaped with only a 
few slight contusions. Don Pedre easily 
appeased them by his liberality, and — 
also to the poor woman the loaf I had 
broken in her cause, and some money 
besides. 

“Every one was satisfied except my- 
seif; for passion still suffocated me, and 
[was sorry at shaving ill treated my fel- 
low creatures. 

After the travellers had re-seated them- 
selves in their carriage, and as they were 


proceeding on their journey, Don Pedro | 


took the opportunity to explain to Pla- 
cide the nature of the distinetion of pro- 
perty, and the absolute necessity 0 “giving 
to each individual, ia large communities, 
an exclusive power over the products of 
his labour and whatever he may acquire 
in exchange for them. The argument, 
on this subject, is plainly and forcibly sta- 
ted by Don Pedro, and produces entire 
conviction in the mind of Placide, who 
takes up the train of thought furnished 
by the discussion, and pursues it in a 
beautiful manner to some of its finest and 
most elevating conclusions. Don Pedro 
urges the importance of the distinction 
of property, not only because the state of 
society to which it leads is productive of 
a far greater number of desirable tempe- 
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ral results than would be attainable with- 
out such distinction, but because it is more 
consonant to the spirit of true religion ; 
and goes on to remark that “ virtue can 
shine with al] her beauties only among 
civilized nations.” “ Yes,” exclaims Pia- 
cide, “I perceive the more man rises by 
his virtues and his genius, the more ei- 
fectually he fulfils the views of his Crea- 


tor, who hath animated him with his di- 


vine breath. To extend as far as possible 
our intellectual faculties, is one of our 
chief religious duties, and fulfils also the 
endof our destiny on earth. God hath 
made nothing in vain, and the virtuous 
employment of our physical and moral 
powers, is, without doubt, in his sight a 
worthy homage of our gratitude. Hu- 
man industry honours the Creator, since 
it brings into action every faculty we have 
received from his goodness. ‘To remain, 
therefore, wilfully in ignorance, is to des- 
pise and reject his benefits. God gave 
us the empire of the world, because man 
alone, of all the animated creation, can cul- 
tivate the earth and compel her to dis- 
close those treasures which are hidden in 
her bosom. Without man the magnifi- 
cence of the earth would be useless as if 
it did not exist; and treasures are seat- 
tered over her surface; or hidden in her 
bowels to be the objects of cur admira- 
tion or of our discovery.” “ Without 
doubt,” said Don Pedro, “every beauty 
of creation must command our tribute of 
admiretion, and, therefore, those arts 
which develope and employ them are of 
divine origin. We may say the same of 
all sciences. Their mysterious elements 
are all found in nature ; we are able to dis- 
cover certain laws and their results, and to 
make from them useful applications ; but 
the primary cause remains concealed, and 
will always be inexplicable. Like the 
bountiful Nile, which fertilizes the land it 
overflows, but the source of which is un- 
known ; science spreads its beneficent in- 
fluences among those who cultivate it, 
but the source remains unexplored ; the 
wonderful cause of so many admirable 
effects is in the all-powerful hand of the 
Creator, and is now, and always will be 
hid from us by an impenetrable veil.” 
Placide listened with rapture, and soon 
forgot his anger and indignation. “ These 


reflections,” exclaimed he, “are sweet 


and consoling ! To those who know how 
to admire the sublime works of the Eter- 
nal, they will never fail to yield delight 
and consolation. This noble creature, 
who owes his existence to immortal 
thought and infinite love, man, created to 
know and worship the author of so many 
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wonders, will ever live. His gratitude is 
the sure pledge of his happy immortality, 
since it is a part of the glory of the bene- 
factor, and no part of this glory will ever 
be annihilated.” “You perceive, then,” 
replied Don Pedro, “ that a state of igno- 
rance and idleness, in which every thing 
is in common, is not the state for which 
man was created, since it favours only 
those individuals who are destitute of 
genius and industry.” Placide assented, 
and promised that he would not again be 
guilty of theft, and that he would strike 
no more bakers who should stand up in 
defence of their property. The travellers 
arrived at Madrid in the night, and Pla- 
cide being much fatigued by the unaccus- 
tomed mode of conveyance hastened to 
bed. But he could not sleep for the ve- 
ry reason which probably contributed 
most to the repose and refreshment of 
Don Pedro, that is, the softness of the bed, 
and he lay awake allnight. He appear- 
ed so ill the next day that it was proposed 
to send for a physician. No, if you will 
take from me this fine bed, and all its 
useless furniture,” said he, “and allow 
me tomake more use of my legs, and give 
me less of your dainty fare, | shall soon 
recover my health.” Madrid was to the 
young Battuécas a scene of wonders ; his 
imagination was dazzled by the splen- 
dour, and bewildered and fatigued by the 
variety of the objects which thronged 
around him on every side. Soon after 
his arrival he visited, in company with 
his friend, one of the principal churches 
in Madrid, and the impression produced 
upon his feelings is natural, nal forcibly 
described. While remaining to view the 
temple, and examine the fine paint- 
ings with which it was decorated, after 
the worshippers had departed, he discov- 
ered a female figure, veiled, and kneeling 
in the attitude of prayer by the side of a 
superb monument of white marble. This 
lady was Donna Bianca Xenila, a young 
widow of surprising beauty, fine talents, , 
and rare virtue. Placide falls violently in 
love with her, and though his passion is 
returned, he cannot marry her, for he 
had engaged himself to a young virgin of 
the valley before his departure. The ef- 
fect produced on his character by this 
new object of admiration and attachment 
is finely described, and furnishes an occa- 
sion for the author to discover her pre- 
found knowledge of the human heart. 
In contrasting the two characters of Don- 
na Bianea, and Inés, the Battuécan virgin, 
Madame de Genlis has beautifully and 
truely shown how insufficient is mere per- 
sonal beauty to secure a deep-felt and un- 
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alterable love, and how mighty the in- 

fluence of woman is rendered by asso- 
ciating with the facination of form, a cul- 
tivated understanding, and an enlarged 
heart. 

One morning when his time of his ab- 
sence from the valley had expired, and as 
he was suffering the most acute distress 
from the struggle between his sense of 
duty to Inés, and his vehement love for 
Donna Bianea, he received a letter from 
Father Isidore, informing him that Inés 
had eloped with a stranger “who came 
in the dusk of evening, and whose stay 
Was so short that no one learned his 
name.” ‘This released Placide from his 
vows, and left him and Donna Bianea at 
liberty to marry. Gn the very eve, how- 
ever, When the marriage ceremony was 
to be performed, when the offering on 
the altar of Hymen was just about to be 
kindled by love’s own toreh, and the tem- 
ple filled with its incense, it was disco- 
vered that Inés had not forgotten her en- 
gagement with Placide, that she had 
been decoyed from the valley by false- 
hood and deceit, and that she was now 
confined in a neighbouring castle, under 
the idea that she was in the care of reli- 
gious people, and was preparing to take 
the veil. This was no sooner known to 
Placide and Doma Bianca, than in obe- 
dience to duty, and the impulse of their 
generous nature, they determined to re- 
store the innocent Inés to liberty and hap- 
piness, though it would be at the expense 
of their own perpetual separation. “ Dear 
Placide,” said Donna Bianca, “ religion, 
honour, humanity, command us to act 
with zeal and promptitude; this is no 
time for sorrow and tears; let us fulfl 
our duty, and we shal! rise superior to the 
chastisements of fate.” Placide soon af- 
ter the recovery of Inés marries her, and 
returns with her to the valley. Aiter 
some time had been allowed for the miti- 
gation of recent sorrow, and after the 
consciousness of having acted right had 
applied its healing efficacy to the lacerat- 
ed hearts of Donna Bianea and Placide, 
and left the former at leisure to reflect 
upon her situation in life, and the claims 
which society still held upon her abun- 
dant means of usefulness, - resolved not 
to abandon herself to despair, and at the 
instance of Placide in the first place, was 
ultimately united to Don Pedro. In the 
course of time, Don Pedro and Donna 
Bianca were blessed with a daughter, and 
Placide and Ines with a son. Six years 
elapsed before Placide again left the val- 
ley. Jn this interval he devoted himself 
to the study of the arts, but did not find 
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them alone sufficient to fill his time with 
occupation, nor satisfy his desires, for he 
wanted the stimulus of praise from those 
who could appreciate his performances, 
Virtue is, to a considerable extent, its 
own reward; though it may derive some 
ardour from the breath of praise, yet it 
will gain from it no addition to its self- 
satisfying power, and its light will waver 
if visited by that breath too roughly ; but 
the intellect and the imagination require 
the excitement of competition; glory is 
their reward, and they must receive their 
laurels from the hand of admiration. 


Just before Placide ventured forth: 


from the valley a second time he was 
surprised by a visit from two strangers. 
These were the Baron d’OJmar, (men- 
tioned in the beginning of the story as 
the friend of the Countess Auberive,) and 
his niece Leontine, the early and most 
intimate friend of Calista and Adolphus. 
During this visit Placide learned from 
the Baron that the Countess Auberive 
had died at Bayonne on her flight from 
Paris, that Calista had been seized by the 
agents of the Directory and carried back 
to Paris, where, after languishing fora 
time in prison she was brought to the 
guillotine, and that Adolphus, though he 
still cherished the memory of Calista 
with the sincerest tenderness, had not 
found himself able to resist the charms 
ef Leontine, who had indeed always 
loved him, and that they would be mar- 
ried as soon as the Baron and his niece 
should arrive in France. The manner in 
which Calista met her fate, and the mag- 
nanimous eflorts of Leontine to save her, 
are deeply interesting, not merely be- 
cause the events in themselves are afflict- 
ing, but because they impressively illus- 
trate the energies of our nature, and the 
sustaining power of righteous principles 
animated by virtuous affection. 

The oceasion of Placide’s second de- 
parture from the valley was his Te 
that war had broken out in Spain, an 
his consequent anxiety for the welfare of 
Don Pedro and Donna Bianca. He set 
out for Madrid, but on his way he re- 
ceived information that his friends were 
still in France ; his journey to the capital 
of Spain would not only be fruitless, there- 
fore, but, from the hostile troops, which 
beset the roads, would be attended with 
the greatest danger, and after about a 
week’s absence he returned to his fami- 
ly. During this short period, however, 
he met with several interesting adven- 
tures, and had many of those opportuni- 
ties which war furnishes in such lamen- 
table frequency, of displaying his hu- 
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manity and heroism. Among ether gerc- 
rous actions he rescued a child from the 
flames, and as the only person to whom 
it seemed to be related expired just as he 
arrived to save it, he took it with him to 
the valley. After the lapse of some years, 


news reached the valley that the war was 


ended, and Placide received a letter from 
Don Pedro, informing him that he had 
returned, with his wife to Spain, but that 
they had lost their child, that grief had 
brought Donna Bianca to the verge of 
the grave, and requesting him to repair, 
with family, immediately to Madrid. 
Placide obeyed the call, he found his 
friends in the deepest afliction, but provi- 
dence had enabled him to bring with him 
healing and consolation. ‘The ehild, 
which he had so fortunately resened, aud 
cherished in the valley, was the lost 
Thus ends the 
story. 

The incidents which Madame de Gen- 
lis has selected are interesting, and are 
wdividually well described, though the 
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tery itself does not manifest much enie 
skill; and the work owes its charm to 
the design of the author—to the cone "p- 
iion on whieh it is founded, and to the 
generous strain of feeling, and the impres- 
sive eloguence which pervade it, not to 
any complexity of plot, or any ingenious 
and unexpected turvs in the narrative. 
Indeed the design of the author rather 
forbade the exercise of invention in Weav- 
ing an intricate fable; all that was requir- 
ed, iu this way, being only a judicious se- 
lection of such a state of society, and 
some of the prominent scenes by which 
it is characterized, as would furnish apt 
oceasions for the discussion of general 
principles, as well as striking illustrations 
of their truth: accordingly the work is 
more didactic than narrative. The style 
of the work has suffered very considera- 
biy by the translation, which abounds 
with inaccuracies both of language and 
construction; in the present edition there 
are not a few typographical errors. 


L. 


Art. 3. Biographia Eateraria; or, Biographical Sketches of my Literary Life and 
Opinions. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. New-York. Kirk & Mercein. Two vo- 


lumes in one. 12mo0. pp. 379. 


UR readers will, perhaps, think it 
hardly worth while, after the speci- 

raen which we have recently exhibited to 
them of Mr. Coleridge’s poetical powers, 
to trouble themselves with inguiring into 
the history of either his life or opintons. 
But if he have failed to interest them as 
an author, he will at least amuse, and 
may even instruct them, as a man ;— 
the blank simplicity with which he re- 
lates the many ‘disastrous strokes that 
his youth suffered, converts even distress 
into matter of merriment; whilst his ex- 
eS" unprofitable as it has been to 
imself, can scarcely fail to convey a 
wholesome lesson to others. The im- 
pression made on us by the perusal of 
this ‘singularly wild and original’ pro- 


b duction, is, we confess, on the whole, 


not unfavourable to Mr. Coleridge ; since 
it affords not less evidence of the good- 
ness of his heart, than of the badness of 
his head; and we are always willing to 
admit a small portion of the one as an 
equivalent for a large share of the other. 
Mr. Coleridge commenced his literary 
career in the year 1794, by the publica- 
tion of * a small volume of juvenile 
poems.’ This work we have never seen 
since we were in any degree competent 
to pronounce upon its merits; and our 
Vou, 1.—Ne. 


recollections of it are too imperfect to 
form the grounds of a judgment now. 
We believe, however, that it was more 
favourably received than any of his sub- 
sequent works; either because it was 
freer from faults, or that its faults were 
deemed the venial errors of an immature 
mind, which would easily be corrected 
by riper reason. Mr. Coleridge tells us 
that his early essays were censured for 
their * excess of ornament,’ and their 
‘ strained and elaborate diction? the first 
of which charges certainly will not lie 
against his later performances, nor was 
it, as we remember, any further apph- 
cable to the poems alluded to, than that 
they betrayed a degree of quaintness and 
affectation of phrase—but the last at- 
taches with equal force, though in a dif- 
ferent manner, to all his writings. It is 
not Jess unnatural nor less laborious to 
sink below the dignity of a subject, than 
to soar above it—whilst it is difficult to 
decide which is the more ridiculous, 
Vet into one or other of these follies Mr. 
Coleridge has ever run. What renders 
this vaccillation and incongruity of his, 
style the more remarkable, is, that he 
discovers a good taste in estimating the 
relative rank of the ancient classics, and 
discriminates with considerable acca- 
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with equal sensitiveness the injuries done 
to his friends Southey and Wordsworth. 
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We extract his eulogium on the former 


os alike honourable to himselfand to the 
subje ct of his panegyric. After express- 
ing his high admiration of his fr 
merous literary aud poetical composi- 


tions, he procee ds.— 

“Hes re, then, sian feonebidte The 
characters of the deceased, like the « ye 
min ontombstones, as they are beached 
with religious rne Ss, so are they 

read, with sym] rathy, indeed, 
but yet with rational deduction. There 


No! 


are men who deserve a higher ree core; 
men with whose characters it ts fs inte- 
rest of their contemporaries, no less than 


that of posterity, to be made acquainted ; 

while it is yet possible for impartial een- 
sure, and even for quick-sighted envy, to 
cross-examine the tale without ollence to 
the courtesies of humanity: and while 
the eulogist, detected in exaggeration or 
falsehood, must pay the full penalty of his 
baseness in the contempt which ‘brands 
the convicted fiatterer, Publicly has Mr. 
Southey been reviled by men, who (I 
would fain hope for the honour of human 
nature) hurled fire-brands against a figure 
of their own imagination; publicly have 
his talents been depreciated, his prinet- 
ples denounced ; as_ publicly do I, there- 

tore, who have known him intimately, 

deem it my duty to leave recorded, that it 
is Sourney’s almost unexampled fe ‘licity 
to possess the best gifts oftalent and ge- 

nius free from all their characteristic de- 

fects. To those who remember the state 
of our public schools and universities 
some twenty years past, it will appear no 
ordinary praise in any man to have pass- 
ed from innocence into virtue, not only 
free from all vicious habit, but unstained 
by one act of intemperance, or the degra- 
dations akin to intemperance. That 
scheme of head, heart, and habitual de- 
meanour, which, in his early manhood 
and first controversial writings, Milton, 
claiming the privilege of self-defence, as- 
serts of himself. and challenges his catum- 
niators to disprove ; this will his school- 
mates, his fellow collegians, and his ma- 
turer friends, with a confidence propor- 
tioned to the inimacy of their knowledge, 

hear witness to, as again realized in the 
life of Robert Southey. But still more 
striking to those who, by biography, or 
by their own experience, are familiar 
With the general habits of industry and 
perseverance in hic pursuits; the worthi- 
ness and dignity of those pursuits ; his 
renerous submission to tasks of transitory 
interest, or such as his genius alone could 
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make otherwise ; and that having thus 
more than satisfied the claims of affection 
or - dence, he should yet have made for 
himself time and power to achieve more, 
in more various departments, than 
most any other writer has done, though 


employ: wholly on subjeets of his own 
choice and am) thon. But as Southey 
indts not posse ‘ssed by, | his 
nius,even so is lie the master even of his 
virtues. "The regitlar and methodical 
tenor of his d ally jabours, whieh would be 
deemed rare in the most mechanical pur- 
sults, and might be envied by the mere 


man of iataeie: loses all semblance of 
formality in the dignified simplicity of his 
manners, in the spring healthful 
iness of his spirits. Always em- 
ployed, his friends find him always at lei- 
stue. No less punetual in trifles, than 
steadfast in the performance ofthe highest 
le inflicts none of those small 
and discomforts which irregular 
‘2 scatter about them, and which, in 
the aggregate, so often become formida- 
ble aninie les both to happiness and utili- 
ty ; while, on the contrary, he bestows all 
the pleasures, and inspires all that ease of 
mind on those around him, or connected 
with him, which perfect consistency, and 
(if such a word might be framed) absolute 
rehability, equally in small as in great con- 
cerns, cannot but inspire and bestow: 
when this, too, is softened without bein 
weakened by kindness and gentleness, ? 
know few men who s@ well deserve the 
character which an ancient attributes to 
Marcus Cato, namely, that he was likest 
Wrtue, in as much as he seemed to act 
aright, not in obedience to any law or 
outward motive, but by the necessity of 
a happy nature, which could not act 
otherwise. As son, brother, husband, fa- 
ther, master, friend, he moves with firm, 
yet light steps, alike unostentatious, and 
alike exemplary. As a writer he has uni- 
formly m: ade his talents subservient to 
the best interests of humanity, of public 
virtue, and domestic piety, his cause has 
ever been the cause of pure religion and 
of liberty, of national independence, and 
of national illumination. When future 
erities shall weigh out his guerdon of 
praise and censure, it will be Southey the 
poet only, that will supply them with the 
scanty materials for the latter. They 
will likewise not fail to record, that as ne 
man was eyer amore constant friend- 
and honourers among the good of all pars 
ties ; and that ee 1 education, quacks 
in polities, and. qua ks in criticism, were 
his only enemies. 
The generous spirit which 
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through this passage, and its morai eleva- 
tion, give it a tone of eloquence, notwith- 
standing its verbal and grammatical inac- 
euracies. We shall speak in another place 
of Mr. Coleridge’s habitual violations of 
grammar, but the sentence beginning, 
“ But still more striking,’ Nec. is so ex- 
eeedingly vicious that we cannot suffer it 
to pass us here without reprehension. 
We onght to have mentioned before, 
as essential to the understanding of this 
book, or rather as accounting for the ut- 
ter incomprehensibility of the greater part 
of it, that Mr. Coleridge had ‘ bewildered’ 
himself ‘even before his fifteenth year, m 
metaphysics, end theological contre- 
versy.” Sorry we are to say he seems 
et to have obtained no light on the sub- 


jects of bisinvestigation. [tis to be hoped 


that, in the work with which he threatens 
us, ‘on the Productive Logos human and 
divine ; with, and, as the introduction to 
a full commentary on the Gospel of St. 
John; he will elucidate—at least his 
meaning. Asan instance of perseverance 
inthe discharge of duty, if not as a feat 
which few can boast of, we may take 
some credit to ourselves for having dili- 
gently and deliberately read and marked 
the chapters, m the volume before us, on 
the law of association, on the systems of 
Aristoile and Hartley, on the consequences 
of the Hartleran theory, on the possibility 
of philosophy as a science, (and therein of 
Piato, Jacor Benmen, and EMANUEL 
Kawrt,) the chapter advising the reader not 
to read the neat chapier, and the chapter 
which ought not to be read,—we say that 
we may take some credit to ourselves for 
having diligently and deliberately read 
and marked these various ingenious and 
erudite dissertations, but as to having in- 
wardly digested them, we will frankly 
confess that this is a function that entire- 
ly transcends our intellectual faculties. 
We are more inclined to laugh with, 
than at Mr. Coleridge, and shall there- 
fore vefrain from entering into an expo- 
sition of his psychological theories. It is 
but fair to acknowledge that he affords us 
frequent opportunities of indulging our 
prevailing inclination, Tn his ‘advice to 
young authors respecting publication, 
and ‘ various anecdotes ofthe author’s lite- 
rary life, and the progress of his opinions 
in religion and polities,’ there is a great 
deal of lively wit and pungent satire ; 
whiist the good-nature with which he 
telis the story of his chagrins dissipates 
every idea of mortiication. Among his 
literary undertakings Mr. Coleridge com- 
meneed the publication of a periodical 
work entitled ‘the Friend.’ The fate of 
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his enterprise leads him to warn others not 
to calculate very much on the number of 
names on their subscription list, unless 
they know the character and circumstan- 
ces of their subseribers. Of a hundred 
subscribers obtained to this publication by 
asingle friend, “ninety,” he tells us, “threw 
itup before the fourth number, without 
any notice ; though it was well known to 
them, that in consequence of the dis- 
tance, and slowness, and irregularity ofthe 
conveyance, [ was compelled to lay in 
a stock of stamped paper for at least eight 
weeks beforehand ; each sheet of which 
stood me in five pence previous to its are 
rival at my printer’s; though the sub- 
scription money was not to be received 
tllthe twenty-first week after the com- 
mencement of the work; and lastly, 
though it was in nine eases out of ten im- 
practicable for me to receive the money 
for two or three numbers without pay- 
ing an equal sum for the postage. 

“In confirmation of my first caveat, I 
will select one fact among many. On my 
list of subseribers, among a considerable 
number of names equally flattering, was 
that of an Earl of Cork, with his address. 
He might as well have been an Earl of 
Bottle, for aught [ knew of him, who had 
been content to reverence the peerage in 
abstracto, rather than in concretis. Of 
course, THe was regularly sent 
as far, if | remember right, as the eigh- 
teenth number, i. e. till a fortnight before 
the subseription was to be paid. And lo! 
just at this time I received a letter from 


his lordship, reproving me in language 


far more lordly than courteous, for my 
impudence in directing my pamphlets to 
him, who knew nothing of me nor my 
work! Seventeen or eighteen numbers 
of which, however, his lordship was 
pleased to retain, probably for the culi- 
nary or post-culinary conveniences of his 
servants.” 

In the next place he warns “all others 
from the attempt to deviate from the or- 
dinary mode of publishing a work by the 
trade,” though he disclaims at the same 
time any insinuations derogatory to the 
fairness of the general character of book- 
sellers. In support of this monition he 
adduces the following anecdote. 

“A learned and exemplary old clergy- 
man, who many years ago went to his 
reward, followed by the regrets and bless- 
ings of his flock, published at his own ex- 
pense two volumes octavo, entitled, 2 
new Theory of Redemption. The work 
Was most severely handled in the Month- 
ly or Critical Review, I forget which; 
and this unprovoked hostility became 
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the good old man’s favourite topic of con- 
yersation among his friends. Well! (he 
used to exelaim,) in the seconp edition 
[shall have an opportunity of exposing 
both the ignorance and the malignity ot 
the anonymous critic. "Tw 0 or three 
years, however, passed by without any 
tidings from the bookseller, who had un- 
dertaken the priating and publication of 
the work, and who was periectly at his 
ease, 2s the author was known to be a 
man of large property. At length the 
accounts were written for; and in the 
course of a few weeks they were present- 
ed by the rider for the house, in person. 
My old friend put on his spectacles, and 
holding the scroll with no very firm hand, 
began—Paper, so much: O moderate 
enough—not at all beyond my expecta- 
tions! Printing, so much: Well; mode- 
rate enough! Stitching, covers, advertise- 
ments, carriage, somuch.—Still no- 
thing amiss. Selleridge, (for orthography 
is no necessary part of a bookseller’s Jite- 
rary acquirements,) £3. 3s. Bless me! 
only three guineas for the what d’ye call 
it? the selleridge 2 No more, Sir! repli- 
ed the rider. Nay, but that is too mode- 
rate! rejoined my old friend. Only three 
guineas for se/ling a thousand copies of a 
work intwo volumes? O Sir! (eries the 
young traveller,) you have mistaken the 
word. There have been nene of them 
sold; they have been sent back from 
London tong ago; and this £3. 3s. is for 
the -elleridge, or warehouse-room in our 
book cellar. The work was in conse- 
quence preferred from the ominous cel- 
lar of the publisher to the author’s garret ; 
and on presenting a copy to an acquain- 
tance, the old gentleman used to tell the 
anecdote with great good humour, and 
still greater good nature.” 

But the most impressive illustration of 


the wisdom of his precepts is contained 


in the following statement of his own 
case, 

“With equal lack of worldly know- 
ledge, [was a far more thanequal sufferer 
fer it, at the very outset of my author- 
ship. 'Toward the close of the first year 
from the time that, in an inauspicious 
hour I left the friendly cloisters, and the 
happy grove of quiet, ever honoured Je- 
sus College, Cambridge, I was persuad- 
ed by sundry Philanthropists and Anti- 
polemists to set on foot a periodical work, 
entitled THe Warcuman, that (accord- 
ing to the general motto ef the work) all 
might know the truth, and thai the truth 
might make us free! In order to exempt 
it from the stamp-tax, and likewise to 
eontribute as little as possible to the sup- 
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posed guilt of a war against freedom, it 
was to be published on every eighth day, 
thirty-two pages, large octavo, closely 
printed, and price only Four-PENCE. Ac- 
cordingly, with a flaming prospectus, 
“ Knowledge is power,” &c. to try the state 
of the political atmosphere, and so forth, I 
set off on a tour to the north, from Bris- 
tol to Sheffield, for the purpose of pro- 
curing customers, preaching by the way 
in most of the great towns, as ‘an hireless 
volunteer, ina blue coat and white waist 

coat, that not a rag of the woman of Ba- 
bylon might be seen on me. For I was 
at that time, and long after, thougha 
Trinitarian (i. e. ad normam Platonis) in 
philosophy, yet a zealous Unitarian in 
religion; more accurately, [ was a psilan- 
thropist, one of those who believe our 
Lord to have been the real son of Joseph, 
and who lay the main stress on the resur- 
rection rather than on the crucifixion, QO! 
never can [ remember those days with 
either shame or regret. For I was most 
sincere, most disinterested! My opinions 
were, indeed, in many and most impor- 
tant points erroneous ; but my heart was 
single. Wealth, rank, life itself, then 
seemed cheap to me, compared with the 
interests of (what I believed to be) the 
truth, and the will of my maker. I can- 
not even accuse myself of having been 
actuated by vanity ; for in the expansion 
of my enthusiasm, I did not think of my- 
self at all. 

“ My campaign commenced at Birming- 
ham; and my first attack was on a rigid 
Calvinist, a tallow chandler by trade. He 
wasa tall dingy man,in whomlength wasso 
predominant over breadth, that he might 
almost have been borrowed for a founde- 
ry poker. O that face! a face x2 
I have it before me at thismoment. The 
lank, black, twine-like hair, pingut nites- 
cent, cutin astraight line along the black 
stubdble of his thin gunpowder eye-brows, 
that looked a scorched after-math 
from a last week’s shaving. His coat col- 
lar behind in perfect unison, both of co- 
lour and lusture, with the coarse yet glib 
cordage, that [ suppose he called his hair, 
and which, with a bend inward at the 
nape of the neck, (the only approach to 
flexure in his whole figure,) slunk in be- 
hind his waistcoat; while the counte- 
nanee, lank, dark, very Aard, and with 
strong perpendicular furrows, gave me @ 
dim notion of some one looking at me 
through a used gridiren, all soot, grease, 
and iron! But he was one of the thorough 
bred, a true lover of liberty, and (I was 
informed) had proved to the satisfaction 
ef many, that Mr. Pitt was one of the 
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horns of the second beast in the Revela- 
tions, that spoke like adragon. A person, 
to whom one of my letters of reeommen- 
dation had been addressed was my in- 
troducer. It was a new event in my lite, 
my first sfrokeinthe new business Lhad un- 
dertaken ofan author, yea, aud of an au- 
thor trading on his own My 
companion, after some impertect senten- 
ces, and a multitude ef hums and haas, 
abandoned the cause to his client; and I 
commenced an harangue of half an hour 
to Phileleutheros, the tallow-chandler, va- 
rying my notes through the whole gamut 
eloquence, from the ratiocinative to the 
declamatory, and in the latter trom the 
pathetic to the indignant 1 argued, 1 de- 

scribed, promised, | prophesie dbs and 
beginaing with the captivity of nation, | 
ended with the near approach of the mil- 
Jenium, fimshing the whole with some of 
my own verses describing that glorious 
State out of the Religious Musorgs : 


o Such celights, 

As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 

When in some hour of solemn jubilee 

The massive gates of Paradise are thrown 

Wide open: and forth come in fragments wild 

Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 

And odours snatel trom beds of 

And they that from the chrystal river of tt 

Spring up on freshen’d wings, ambrosial ¢ gales ! 
Religivus Musings L. 356. 


“ My taper man of lights listened with 
perseverant and pr aise-worthy patience, 
though (as 1 was afterwards told on com- 
plaining of certain gales that were not al- 
together ambrosial) it was a melitnge dk y 
with him. And what, Sir! (he said ; 
tera short pause) might the cost be 
rour-rence, (O! how felt the 
anti-climax, the abysmal bathos of that 
numober, to be publ ished on ever ry etghth 
day. ‘That comes toa deal of money at 
the end of a year. And how mue! h did 

rou say there was to be for the money ? 

hariy-tieo Mtges, Sir! large octave, close- 
ly printed, Thirty and two pages ? 
me, why except what | does in a fumily 
Way ona sabbath, that’s more than lever 
reads, Sir! all the year round. Lam as 
great a one as any man in Bri 
Sir! for liberty and truth, and all then 
sort of things, but as te this (ne offence, 
T hope, Sir!) lL must beg to be excused. 

*Soended my first canvass; from causes 
that | shall presen tly mention, made but 
one other application in person. This 
took place at Manchester, to a stately and 
opulent wholesale dealer in ¢ ottons. He 
took my letter of introduction, and hav- 
ing perused it, measured me from head 


Ble ss 
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to foot, and again from toot to head, and 
then asked if Thad any bill or invoice of 


Dee 


the thing; [presented prospectus to 
him; he rapidly skimmed and hummed 
over the first side, and still more rapidly 
the seeond concluding page; erash- 
ed it within his fingers and the palm of 
his hands thea most deliberately and 
significantly rubbed and smoothed ona 
part against the other: and, lastly, pute 
ting it into his pocket, turned his back on 
me with an “over run with these arti- 
cles!" and so, without another 
retired to his counting-house ; and, [ ean 
truly say to my 
Qur author here abandoned the af- 
tempt to procure subscriptions by per- 
sonal application. His friends however 
took up the business, and prosecuted it, 
as we learn from hii, with more success, 
* tour Lreturned 
with nearly a thousand names on the sub- 
se ription list of the Watehman: yet more 
than half convineed, that prude nee dite 
tated the abandoument of the scheme, 
But tor this very reason [ persevered in 
it; for Twas at that period of my life so 
¢ vinple tely hag-ridden by the fear of be- 
ing influenced by seltisl motives, that to 
knew a mode of eonduct te be the dic- 
tate of prudence, Was a sort of presump- 
tive proof to my teelings s, that the con- 
trary was the dictate’ of duty. Aecord- 
ingly, 1 commenced the work, which was 
anaouneed in Londen by long bills, in 
letters larger than had ever been seen be- 
fore, and whieh (Db have been informed, 
tor 1 did not see the in myself) eclipsed 
the glories even of the lotte ry puts. But, 
alas! the publication of the very first 
number was delayed beyond the day an- 
nounced fer its appearance. In the se- 
cond number an essay against fast days, 
with a most censurable application of a 
text from Isaiah for its motto, lost me 
near five hundred of my subscribers at 
one blow. Jnth® two following numbers 
{ made enemies of all my Jacobin and 
Demoeratic patrons: for disgusted by 
their infidelity, and their adoption of 
Freach morals with Freneh philosophy ; 
and perhaps thinking, that charity ought 
to begin nearest home: instead of abuse- 
vovernment and the Aristocrats 
thiedly or nntire ly, as had been expected 
of me, blevelled my attacks at “ meters 
patriotism,” and even ventured to de clare 
ny behef, that whatever the motives oi 
munisters might have been for the sedi- 
tion (or as it was thea the fashion to eall 
them, the bills, yet the bills 
themselves would produce an effect to 
be desired by all the true [rie nds of free- 
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dom, as far as they should contribute to 
deter men from openly declaiming on 
subjects, the principles of which they 
had never bottomed, and from “ pleading 
to the poor and ignorant, instead of ple: ad- 
ing for them.” At the same time Lavow- 
ed my conviction, that national eduea- 
thon, and CONCUITINE spre ad of the OS- 
pel, were ihe indispensable condition of 
any tr we politi al amelioration. Thus, b7 
the ae the seventh number was pub- 
lished. | had the mortification (but whiy 
should I say this, whea, in truth, Tee red 
too little for any thing that coneerned my 
worldly interests to be at all mortisied 
about it?) of seeing the preceding num- 
bers exposed in their dry old iron shops 
fora penny a plece. At the ninth num- 
ber I dropt the work. But trom the Lon- 
don publisher I could not obtain a shil- 
ling: he was a——— and set me at defi- 
anee. From other procured but 
little, and aiter such delays as rendered 
that littl worth nething: and & should 
have been inevitably thrown into jail by 
my Bristol printer, who refused to wait 
even for a month for a sum between 
eighty and ninety pounds, if the money 
had not been paid for me by a man by no 
neans affluent, a dear friend who attach- 
ed himself to me from my first arrival 
at Bristol, who has continued my friend 
with a fidelity unconquered by time or 
even ny my own apparent neglect; a 
friend trom whom I never received an 
advice shed Was not Wise, or a remon- 
strance that was not gentle and affee- 
ticnate.” 


Mr. Coleridge tells us a he now 
soucnt a refuce, from trouble and the 
world, with love—in a cottace. He took 


up his 1 residence at Stowey, and provided 
for his “seanty maintenance by writing 
verses Londen Morning 
But even here he could not escape from 
humilis iting evidences “ of the unsaleable 
nature of his writings.” “ For,” says he, 
to rise at an earlier hour than 
obs servi “al | ner iz an eXtrava- 
cant quantity 

de licht the 2 midiv checked 


putt 


¥ of paper int o the crate inor- 


her for her wastefulness; la, Sir! (replied 

poor Nanny) why, it is only * Warcn- 

MAN. 


Had Mr. Coleridze shown the same 
faient in pap wi! hic nh ne has eX 
ed in relating the tale of his \night- 


Prrantrv, we cannot torn: 


¥ 


had reason to complain of the i: 
hen of the public to paironise him. 
There are, it is true, in every country 
where property constitutes the cl lief 


} 


Claim to consideration, and where the 


constant fluctuation of property throws it 
frequently into the hands of the ignorant 
andthe sordid, men of some consequence, 
who cannot read any thing but a news- 
paper, and cannot understand the half of 
that, from whom it is vain to expect any 
patronage for literature ; but there is in 
En; sland, and there is in America, a suf- 
ficient number of enlightened and liberal 
ersons, Willing and able to support works 
of value. The ‘alue of a work, however, 
results not merely from the quantity of 
renius and learning it evinces, but from 
their application. A man may write a 
very wise book which nobody will buy, 
if he shall seleet a subject which interests 
nobody. We do not say that a wise 
man might write such a book, for this 
would be a solecism, and the other may 
appear paradoxical, 

i computing the worth of a publica- 
tion the purchaser computes the advan- 
tage he can derive from it, which may 
consist in either entertainment or instruc- 
tion, or in both. Subseribers to periodi- 
eal works expect a variety not only of 
articles, but of topics and of manner, 
whilst thins hope to receive from all either 
information or amusement. But to what 
other uses Mr. Coleridge’s chimerical es- 
says could have been applied, than those 
to which they were converted, we cannot 
well conceive. 

We have not room to trace all Mr. 
Coleridge's religious and political meand- 
rings from jacebinism to minis terialism, 
and from psile nthropism to trinitarian- 
ism. He informs us that from the com- 
mencement of the Addington adminis- 
tration to the present day, he has been a 
epnstant writer in the Morning Post and 
the Courier. Of the former paper he 
was for many years the principal editor. 
He has not however always accorded 
with the policy of the government. He 
was opposed to the unhappy war with 
this country, and expresses his satisfac- 
tion in seeing not only * the sentiments but 
the language” of some of the articles 
which he had written, “adopted in seve- 
ral of the Massachusetts State-papers.” 
As to the coincidence of the sentiment of 
vaph of Mr. Coleridge’s with 
4 sentiment expre ssed in any of the 
Massachuset tts State- -papers, we ‘have no 
means of determining, but that any sen- 
timent was adopied from Mr. Coleridge 
doe to believe, and that an en- 


we are 
lightened legislature should borrow his 
lancuege is truly iner edible. 

In the chapter entitled, “ An afiection- 


ate exhortation to those who in early life 
feel themselves disposed to become au- 
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thors,” Mr. Coleridge emphatieally in- 
culcates it upon his young readers, NEVER 
TO PURSUE LITERATURE AS A TRADE? 
which advice he supports by some judi- 
cious arguments. But we must pass 
over this, 2nd we must pass over his eriti- 
cal examination of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
sigs principles, and of thecharacter of 
ls poetical writings, which he has ex- 
tended through a very considerable part 
of the second volume. We may hereaf- 
ter find an appropriate occasion to enter 
into the consideration of Mr. Words- 
worth’s style; we must content ourselves, 
at present, with e xpressi i a general co- 
incidence with Mr. Coleridge’s estimate 
of this eccentric writer. We cannot but 
remark again how forcibly we are struck 
with the correctness of Mr. Cole bag 


judgment, which seems to be entirely a 


variance with his muse. 

Mr. Coleridye thiuks that, in the man- 
ner in which they are conducted, the 
British Reviews, are not likely to assist in 
forming the public taste, nor to encourage 
general benevolence. They not only fee vd 
malignity, but they stimulate it. To give 
toa paragraph the reviewers, 

e asserts, are willing to sacrifice not 
only truth and their own convietions, but 
the peace and even the livelihood of the 
objects of their satire. In their judicial 
capacity they promulge opmions di- 
rectly contrary to those which they pro- 
fess in private circles, provided an oppor- 
tunity for persiflage pr esentsitseli--though 
out of their profession, they are “ all ho- 
nourable men.” We must make some 
deduction for the exasperation of an au- 
thor smarting under a recent infliction of 
the critical rod; but Mr. Coleridge does 
not dealin vague assertion. Ee cites in- 
stances Ww ithin his own know ledge in 

roof of his charges. Speaking of the 
ireful mood of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
against Mr. Wordsworth, and the resent- 
ment which this gentleman betrayed, he 
says, “let not Mr. Werdswor th be ch: 
ed with having expressed himslf too in- 
dignantly, till “the Wantonness and the 
systematic and malignant perseverance of 
the aggressions have been taken into fair 
consideration. I myself heard the com- 
mander in chief of this unmanly warfare 
make a boast of his private admiration of 
Wordsworth’s genius. J have heard him 
declare, that whoever eame into lis room 
would probably find the Lyrical Ballads 
lying open on his table, and that (speak- 
ing exclusively of those written by Mr. 
Wordsworth himsell,) he could nearly re- 
peat the whole of them by heart.” 

But Mr. Coleridge has suffered in his 


own person from @ similar instance of 


duplicity. Indeed in his ease there seems 
to have been double-dealing in’ brother 
authors as well as in reviewers. Mr. C, 
tells the story with a good grace—but we 
shall only extract a single paragraph. He 
contrasts the premature praises bestowed 
onthe Christabel, with its ultimate recep- 
tion. 

“In the Edinburgh Review it was as- 
sailed with a malignity and a spirit of 
personal hatred that ought to have injur- 
ed only the work in which such a tirade 
was suffered to appear; and this review 

vas generally attributed (whether rightly 
or no | know not) to a man who, both in 
my presence and in my absence, has re- 
peatedly pronounced it the finest poem of 
its kind in the language. This may serve 
as a warning to authors, that in their eal- 
culations on the probable reception of a 
poem, they must subtract to a large 
amount from the panegyrie; which may 
have encouraged them to publish it, how- 
ever unsuspicious and however various 
the sources of this panegyric may have 
been.” 

But if we may believe Mr. Coleridge, 
not only do modern reviewers belie their 
private professions, their denuncia- 
tions er cathedra, but they are base 
enough to abuse the rites of hospitality, 
and to repay benefits by insults and inju- 
ries. The following anecdote related by 
Mr. C, requires no comment. 

“Some yearsago a gentleman, the chief 
writer and eonductor of a cele brated re- 
view, distinguished by its hostility to Mr. 
Southey, spent a day or two at Keswick. 
That he was, without diminution oh this 
account, treated with every hospitable at- 
tention by Mr. Southey and myself, I 
trust | need not say. But one thing I 
may venture to notice, that at no period 
of my life do T remember to have receiv- 
ed so many, and such high coloured 
compliments in so short a space of time, 


He was likewise cireumstantially inform- 


ed by what series of accidents it had hap- 
pened, that Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Sou- 
they, and I, had become neighbours ; and 
how utterly unfounded was the sup- 
position, that we considered ourselves, as 
belonging to any common school, but 
that of good sense, confirmed by the long 
established models of the best times of 
Greece, Rome, Italy, and England, and 
still more groundle ‘ss the notion, that My. 
Southey, (for, as to myself, I have pub- 
lished so little, and that little of so little 
importance, as to make it almost ludi- 
crous to mention my name at all,) could 
have been concerned in the formation of 
a poetic sect with Mr. Wordsworth, when 


so many of his works had been published 
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not only previously to any acquaintance 
between them, but before Mr. Words- 
worth himself had written any thing but 
in a diction ornate, and uniformly sus- 
tained ; when, too, the slightest examina- 
tion will make it evident, that between 
those and the after writings of Mr. South- 
ey, there exists no other difference than 
that of a progressive degree of excellence 
from progressive development of power, 
and progressive facility from habit and 
increase of experience. Yet among the 
first articles which this man wrote after 
his return from Keswick, we were cha- 
racterized as “ the School of whining and 
hypochondriacal poets that haunt the 
Lakes.” In reply to a letter from the 
same gentleman, in which he had asked 
me, whether I was in earnest in preferring 
the style of Hooker to that of Dr. John- 
son, and Jeremy Taylor to Burke, I stat- 
ed, somewhat at large, the comparative 
excellences and defects which characte- 
rized our best prose writers from the re- 
formation to the first half of Charles IT. ; 
and that of those who had flourished dur- 
ing the present reign, and the preceding 
one. About twelve months afterwards a 
review appeared on the same subject, in 
the concluding paragraph of which the 
reviewer asserts, that his chief motive for 
entering into the discussion was to sepa- 
rate a national and qualified admiration 
of our elder writers, from the indiscrimi- 
nate enthusiasm of a recent school, who 
praised what they did not understand, 
and caricatured what they were unable to 
imitate. And, that no doubt might be 
left concerning the persons alluded to, the 
writer annexes the names of Miss Bate, 
W. Sourney, Worpswortn, and Cote- 
RIDGE. For that which follows, I have 


| -_ hear-say evidence, but yet such 
as de 


as demands my belief; viz. that on be- 
ing questioned concerning this apparently 
wanton attack, more especially with re- 
ference to Miss Bailie, the writer had 
stated. as his motives, that this ady, when 


) at Edinburgh, had declined a proposal of 


introducing him to her; that Mr. Southey 
had written against him; and Mr. Words- 
worth had talked contemptuously of him; 
but that as to Coleridge, he had noticed 
him merely because the names of South- 
ey and Wordsworth and Coleridge al- 
Ways went together.” 
_ Mr. Coleridge’s frank admission of the 
insignificance of his ‘singularly beauti- 
fu? poem, must disarm honest criticism 
of all its severity. We confess that we 
did ridicule the Christabel, and do still 
hold It most ridiculous, but we are now 
more inclined to sympathize with Mr. 
Vou. n.—No. 1, 
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Coleridge than to make him the but of 
jests, which, after the palinode on his 
part, would be both unfeeling and un- 
manly. 

In this farrago, which he calls bio- 
sketches, Mr. Coleridge has in- 
troduced, in a review of the tragedy of 
Bertram, some very just remarks on the 
modern drama. From this specimen of 
his critical acumen we are led to hope 
that he will one day give to the world his 
lectures upon Shakspeare, which he has 
been reading for many years in London. 
We believe him much better qualified 
to comment on our great dramatio 
bard, than to establish a new — of 
psychology or to form a standard of the 

‘nglish tongue. Indeed Mr. Coleridge's 
project of writing a complete dictionary 
and logical grammar of our language, 13 
as absurd as his utter ignorance of the 
value, and of the sensible construction of 
words, is astonishing. We shall not ad- 
vert to the multitude of his new-coined 
and newly compounded terms, but will 
point out a few of the violations of the 
common rules of syntax, of which we 
took notice, in a single reading of the book 
in hand. In page 8 ,we have this sen- 
tence. “I learnt from him that poetry, 
even that of the loftiest, and seemingly, 
that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its 
own, as severe as that of science; and 
more difficult, because more subtle, more 
complex, and dependent on more, and 
more fugitive causes.” Here Mr, Cole- 
ridge either uses more in one case as an 
adjective, after having used it three times 
immediately before asan adverb, as which 
he employs it again directly afterwards, 
or he means it as an adverb throughout, 
and then we are to understand ‘more and 
more fugitive causes,’ ag a comparison of 
the successive states of these causes in re- 
lation to themselves, which, besides being | 
nonsense, is equally objectionable in the 
connexion. A similar abuse of more will 
be seen in a sentence which we have al- 
ready singled out as pregnant with faults. 
Page 16, we have, “neither bookish 
nor vulgar, neither redolent of the lamp 
or of the kennel.” This form of expres- 
sion, neither followed by or as its correla- 
tive, occurs more than fifty times in thig 
book, whilst the first member of the quo- 
tation is the only instance in which the 
proper correspondence has been observ-, 
ed; and we are strongly inclined to sus- 
pect that this single exception is owing 
to an oversight of the printer’s. In page 
65. we meet with the following sen--: 
tence. “ Whenever, therefore, any one 
of the movements which constitute a 
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complex impression, ave renewed through 
the senses, the others succeed mechaui- 
cally.” Page 37, Vol. 2, we find, “ neither 
ene or the other difer half as much,” &e. 
and again, “ or even, perhaps, as the eX- 
ciseman, publican, or barber happen to be 
er not to be,” &c. In page 99, Vol. 2, we 
have the foilowing errors, “from which 
one or other of twoevils resudl.” “The 
fourth class of defects is closely connect- 
ed with the former; but yet are such,” 

&c. Page 102, Vol. 2, we read—* There 
are many of ws that still possess some re- 
membrances more or less distinet, res- 
pecting themselves,” &c. By the way, 
Mr. Coleridge bas undertaken to ac- 
count for the Trishman’s bull, ‘Il was a 


fme child but they changed me! Mr. 


Dec, 


Coleridge talks of hundred, an harsh- 
ness, an history, an heretic, &c. &c. We 
shall not pretend to take any note of the 
defective, redundant, insensible, or unin- 
telligible sentences which abound in this 
work. We have shown suflicient evi- 
dence of cur author’s incompetency te 
the office of a leaicographer, and must 
now take our leave of him; though had 
we more time and room we might still 
glean much entertainment from this mis- 
cellaneous effusion. 

As this biography is professed to be de- 
signed as an introduction to Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s * Sybilline Leaves,” we were at 
the pains to procure a copy of that work, 
but after a slight experiment gave up the 


4 


idea of re vadiiug it, ; 


Arr. 4 
Recollections of the Soil and Aspect ; 


Sketehes of Lewer Canada, Historical and Descriptive ; with the Author's 
the Morals, Habiis, and Religious Institutions 


of that Isolated Country; during a Tour to Quebee in the month of July, 1817. 
by Joseph Sansom, Esq. Member of the American Philosophical Society, Author of 


fuilers jrom Europe, §e.” New-York. 


‘HE time, we tididt, has now arrived, 
when foreigners shall cease to de- 
rade the literary pretensions of the 
Pnited States. After having perused 
this work, they will consider the literary 
character of this nation as fixed on 2 
basis moveless as Atlas, lotiy as the 
Andes, and permanent as Pindus, Pelton, 
er Parnassus. 

In early life the mighty mind of Mil- 
ton was pregnant with something great, 
and in due time appeared Paradise 
Kost: of which an accident in Italy gave 
the first hint. The mind of Mr. Sansom 
appears to have been at Jeast ten months 
gone with similar greainess. What acci- 
dent induced him to be delivered in the 
shape unfolded by the title of his work, 
we are not informed. It is, however, of 
little importance; though the causes mish t 
tend much to gratif y the curiosity of fu- 
dure ages, 

The author informs us that his work 
‘was “ put to press afler having been 
hastily written penciled memoran- 
dums, during a fortnight’s stay at Balls- 
town and Saratoga.” The future bio- 
graphers of Mr. Sansom are here saved 
we Know not how much laboricus re- 

search in ascertaining the time eceupicd 
in wridug this immortal work, and the 
plaees ts which “it was written, Jolin- 
son’s Prince of Aby ssitiia was written in 
seven evenings: the “Sketches” of the 
American Philosophe r, were the 
of buta fertnight. 7 = tithe wes at firs 
modestly, priniec to Cannda,” 


Kirk & Mercein. 12ni0. pp. 216. 


“ Under his forming hand a | ellie grew, 
® Manliie 5” 


and a more appropriate title was deem- 
ed necessary. We will give the words 
of the author: 

“ But the composition insensibly as- 
suming a more historical and scientific 
form, in going through the press, amidst 
the Libraries of New-York, was des 
cided, ina literary circle, at Dr. Hosack’s, 
that the seope of the Work demanded a 
more elaborate designation: and the 
title bas been accordingly varied to that 
of “Sketches of Lower Canada, historical 
and descriptive ;” the diserepaney of 
which, with the size and matier of a Book 
of Travels, may ‘possibly be excused by 
the learned ; 
occasion for more general views of so- 
ciety on the American Continent, than 
have hitherto obtained, either at home 
or abroad.” 

“ Going through the press, amidst the 
libraries of New-York, it was decided at 
Br. Hosack’s, &e.” We entirely agree 
With the learned author that the “ his- 
torical and scientific form” of his work, 
de manded a title more sonorous, and de- 
scriptive of the historical talents and 
knowledge, and the scientific erudition 
of the author, than the humble one of 
“A Trip to Canada.” Almost any man 
could have written a Trip: a member 
of the Amevican Philesophical Society 
must, ex-¢/2c1o, stand on higher gr ‘ound, 
We the condescension of Mr. 
Sansom in givieg the world the inform?- 


in faveur of the obvious 
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jon, that he is a member of that So- 
ciety, thus exalting its reputation: nor 
less do we applaud his generosity in con- 
triving to introduce into his volume the 
names of De Witt Clinton, Hosack, &c. 
which might otherwise be forgotten ; 
but, by being incorporated with the 
& Sketches,” their little barks will 

attendant sail, 

Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale.” 

We must acknowledge that we are 
somewhat surprised at the information 
that this work went lhrough the press 
amidst the libraries of New-York. By 
those who are unacquainted with the 
literary and scientific reputation of Mr. 
Sansom, the inference might possibly. be 
drawn that he had resorted to libraries. 
"This, liowever, is not the fact. The whole 
work shows that Mr. Sansom has depend- 
ed almost altogether on the exhaustless 
resources of his own mind, rejecting the 
precarious assistance of books, except- 
ing occasioually, extracts from Cowper’s 
Task, for ornament; or froma French 
graminar, to correct his dialogues in that 
language. 

Mr. Sansom appears to be fond of 
the word isolated ; having used it in many 
places in his work, and even in the title- 
page; where, to understand its precise 
meaning would be difficult: but here, as 
in very many instances, much is left to 
the reader’s imagination, according to 
the precepts of the best rhetoricians. 

Extensive as is the title-page, it is de- 
ficient. The author does not enter Ca- 
nada till he arrives at the 45th page of 
his volume, the first part of which is 
eccupied with his journey from Phila- 
delphia to New-York, a short descrip- 
tion of the latter city, his progress up 
the Hudson, &e. For the next edition of 
his work, we therefore recommend this 
alteration of his title-page. “ Sketches of 
maiters and things tn general, more par- 
ticularly of Lower Canada, &e.” Such 
a genius as that of Mr. Sansom cannot 
be confined to any particular climate or 
subject. 

At the commencement of his Rambler, 
Dr. Johnson laments that custom has 
not prescribed for essayists, as for epic 
poets, a general mode of introduction. 
Mr. Sansom appears to have conformed 
to the rule of Horace, and plunges in 
medias res non secus ac notas at once. 
Perhaps the similarity will be perceived 
only by ourselves; but his opening to 
our view greatly resembles that ef the 
tenth book of the Eneid: Panditur in- 
feres domus, &e. That the reader may 
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judge for himself, we insért the first pa- 
ragraph. 

“ Under the impressions hinted at in my 
prefatory remarks, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
on the 50th day of June, 1517, I stept 
on board of the Bristol Steam Boat, at 
Market-Street wharf, with a pertmanteau 
containing nothing more than was abso- 
lutely necessary, a cane in my hand, and 
Thomson’s Seasons in my pocket; but 
no other companions excepting such as 
I might meet with in the public convey- 
ances, who may be not inaptly consi- 
dered the Tourist’s Family, as the Inn 
is said to be the 'Traveller’s home.” 

Mr. Sansom here evidently obeys Ho- 
race, and treats of things non secus ae 
notas, as if his readers must be well ac- 
quainted with Philadelphia, the Dela- 
ware, &c. It would have been more 
gratifying, however, had he commenced 
ab ovo, with the discovery of America, 
the settlement of Pennsylvania, the foun- 
dation of Philadelphia, &c. Why he has 
chosen to give a description of the prin- 
cipal objects in New-York, neglecting 
these of Philadelphia, will perhaps for 
ever remain a subject of conjecture. 
Philadelphia 
“is a town 
“To those that dwell therein well known : 
‘‘ Therefore there needs no more be said 

here, 
“We unto them refer the reader.” 


Why tle same reference might not be 
made to those who dwell in New-York 
it isnot for usto say. Let us be thank- 
ful for what is given, nor complain that 


‘more is not bestowed, where we had 


no cause for expecting any thing; a des- 
ecription of New-York not being neces- 
sarily connected with Sketches of Lower 
Canada, more than is that of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Sansom informs us that “he 
stept on board at 3 o’clock, P.M.” 

Why are we Jeft in the dark on the 
not less important subject, the mede of 
his conveyance to the wharf: whether 
on his. “ ten-toed machine,” or in a 
coach ? ~ 

At Bristol our philosopher took the 
stage, in which was “a Creole’ from 
New-Orleans, who had already travelied 
in similar conveyances fifteen hundred 
miles—an end.”—By which we are to 
understand, not miles piled one upon 
another, but placed, the head of one at 
the tail of another. 

Dr. Franklin was not less remarkable 
for his humour than for his philosophy. 
The sume may with justice be said of 
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Mr. Sansom. It is to be lamented that 
his modesty has prevented his giving his 
readers so little of his wit, while he is 
so profuse of his philosophy. Our read- 
ers must be contented with one quota- 
tion from the Sketches. 

“ Before. entering Brunswick, or be- 
tween that ancient town which preserves 
so much of the neatness and formality of 
its primitive inhabitants, and the delightful 
village of Newark, which has beenso often 
Selected as the temporary residence of 
Involuntary refugees of quality, from 
different parts of Murope ; as the driver 
lingered along the sands of Jersey, we 
ta by one tavern, the sign of the 

Inion, and stopped to water at another 
under the same patronage. These peo- 
ple are great admirers of union, it would 
Seem, said one of our company. Yes, 
replied I, they are so fond ot union that 
they di-vide it. We had come on so 
very slowly for the last few miles, that 
ene had proposed to put @ snapper upon 
the driver’s whip, as we waited for him 
without quitting our seats ; and, he staid 
so long at the bar while the people of the 
house were sitting down to meat, that 
another suspected he was going to break- 
fast there, and we should have to wait 
till he was done. That would be an un- 
lucky snap for us, said I. He however 
presently came out again, and we drove 
off at an accelerated pace; but it was 
not long before we snapped one of our 
jack-springs, and we were fain to crack 
eur jokes with less merriment the rest of 
the way.” 

There are some other evidences of 
our philosopher’s humour, rari nantes in 
gureite vasto, which may be found with 

ue researc). 

Mr. Sansom arrived “at New-York 
time cnough to dine at the City Hotel ;” 
wsited the Battery, “a promenade of 
health and pleasure crowded of an even- 
ing, with the familiar intercourse of 
youth and beauty, amid the retiring 
sons of business and care.” He visited 
also the City-Hall, “the back front, 
and basement story of which is of free- 
stone,” and Broadway, which “ comes 
an straight for a mile.” 

“ After it has passed the Stadt House 
above mentioned, which by the way is 
now sadly obscured by ragged trees 
which entirely prevent a front view— 
They might be readily exchanged for a 
neat clump or two, at distant intervals, 
Teaving from the street an uninterrupted 
view of the structure in different direc- 
tions,” 
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Here, as in numerous other eases, too 
tedious to mention, we have an instance 
of that noble neglect of grammar and — 
meaning which betrays the man of ge- 
nius—Broadway after it has passed the 
City-Hall, seems to have taken its flight 
we know not where: but, in its absence, 
we are consoled with a hint that a neat 
clump or two of trees at distant intervals 
might not prevent a sight ef the City- 
Hall—where it should be visible. 

Mr. Sansom took his passage for AI- 
bany, “in the Paragon, or the Car of 
Neptune, I forget which.” Lest con- 
tention should arise hereafter between 
the owners of these boats, as erst relative 
to the birth place of Homer, we beseech 
our philosopher to find some means of 
settling the point, that the literary world 
may not be left in such a dreadful state 
of embarrassing incertitude, as they now 
are, respecting many important events of 
antiquity. 

“ A few miles before we reached Al- 
bany, we met the Chancellor Livingston, 
said to be the finest boat on the river. 
She looked indeed very gay upon the 
water. We passed each other with the 
most animating rapidity ; and the adverse 
motion of two such vessels, breasting 
the surge, in a narrow part of the river, 
made a sensible concussion of the waves 
from shore to shore.” 

Here we have a passage that detects 
the philosopher, and at once distin- 
guishes him from the mere tourist. The 
adverse motion—the narrowness of the 
river cause a sensible concussion. A 
tourist might have given the effects, a 

hilosopher alone is never contented, 
homens profound and protracted the re- 
search, till he has developed the causes. 
Nothing is left to the uncertainty of con- 
jecture, all is explained, the mind is 
full, is satisfied, has no aching void of 
ignorance, longing for the satisfaction of 
knowledge. We might quote many %- 
milar passages of philosophical diseo- 
very; but must refer our readers to the 
work itself. Besides, we observe that 
the copy-right of the book is secured, 
and long quotations may be censidered 
as a violation of that right? Dr. San- 
som (we beg pardon; what ought to be 
having on us the effect of reality ;) Mr. 
Sansom must be one of the most hap- 
py of men, if the declaration is true : 


Feliz qui potuit causas cognoscere rerum.” 


Very unfortunately for Mr. Sansom, 
“there were no persons of particular 
note on this voyage.”"—-We are, however; 
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informed: “on a former occasion, I had 
been highly diverted by a son of Chief 
Justice Jay—himself a limb of the law, 
&e.” 

From the expression we conclude that 
Mr. Sansom is a lawyer. This may be 
the fact, yet his fame as such might not 
reach us: for how can a genius, born for 
philosophy, sink itself so as to acquire 
eminence from the dull studies of the 
law ? Though no persons of eminence 
were in the steam-boat at this time, ex- 
cepting our author, he has kindly in- 
formed the world—* on a former occa- 
sion—I recollect particularly Gov. Lewis, 
some of the Morrises from Morrisania, 
and a lady of a former Governor of 
South Carolina.” We hope Mr. San- 
som will yet give us a front back or prior 
posthumous volume of the tour in 
which he was then engaged. 

On the fourth of July, instead of tarry- 
ing at Albany to hear an oration, Mr. 
Sansom left that place, on his way to 
Lake Champlain, “at ten o'clock.” His 
reason for such haste is given in a short 
gowerer” containing these words “ But 

was now become earnest to reach Cana- 
da.” The arts of book making are va- 
rious. This paragraph, of a little more 
than one line, requires what the printers 
call two white lines, one above, the other 
below the paragraph, making four lines 
of a page. Thus with very little ex- 
pense of brain, much may be done to- 
wards making a book. Again speaking 
of Gen. Wolfe’s monument, we have 
what makes four lines in—* It is of a whi- 
tish granite, of a finer grain than usual.” 
So throughout the velume, the words 
“Gen. Wore,” “NELSON’s PILLAR,” 
&c. &c. make three lines. 

After entering Lake Champlain we are 
informed that “the lake gradually widen- 
ed to an expanse of fifteen or twenty 
miles, and the sun set, gloriously, behind 
golden clouds, and mountains of azure 
blue, &c.” The next morning “ the morn- 
ing star was shining in, with perceptible 
reflection, at the little window of my birth.” 
“Itis now,” says Mr. Sansom, “ pecu- 
liarly brilliant, and I was forcibly impress- 
ed witha sense of God’s providence, for 
the benefit of his creature man, especial- 
ly when travelling upon the waters, when 
his journies must be pursued by night as 
well as by day.” Our author is hurled in- 
to a train of deep refiections on the effects 
produced by travelling, on the spirits, 
“lengthening the sense of existence,” far 
more than the “unvarying monotony of 
home.” 


Mr. Sansom enters Montreal the eighth 


day after leaving Philadelphia, and im- 
mediately descends the river to Quebec. 
The wind was unfavourable. “I was not 
now in luck, or, to speak with becoming 
dignity of a voyage upon the St. Law- 
rence; the wind was right ahead.” 

We cannot do otherwise than admire 
this philosophical tourist, on account of 
the great simplicity of his narrative. We 
have no alk names used in describing 
newly discovered plants; none relating 
to fortifications, (excepting salient angle; 
of the meaning of which our modest au- 
thor confesses his ignorance,) none rela- 
tive to minerals, fossils, &c. In short, the 
whole work discovers the author to be a 
man of great simplicity: and his charm- 
img anecdotes are related with great nat- 
veté. Witness the following. 

“ At the door I bought ofa little girla 
penny worth of molasses candy, for which 
I put into her hand two coppers, saying I 
did not want any more, and she should 
have them both: butse competently had 
the principle of honesty, or independence, 
beenimpressed upon her memory, (under 
the unpromising system above mention- 
ed,) that she ran after me, with the odd 
penny, crying, “ Tenez Monsieur! Voici 
votre copper.”* 

While at Quebec “a vivacious” French- 
man attached himself to Mr. Sansom, 


from whom he received several letters of 


introduction, particularly one to the viva- 
cious gentleman’s “grand-mether at Ma- 
chiché.” 

From Quebec Mr. Sansom travelled 
on foot many miles to somewhere, and 

cafter being absent some time, returned to 
Quebec. 

Mr. Sansom is of opinion that the ex- 
treme cold of Canada “ chills the blood,” 
and “have a benumbing effect on the 
powers of the mind.” We suspect the 
reverse to be true, judging from Mr. San- 
som’s book; he too declaring that the 
thermometer stood for some “ine at 100°. 

On his return to Montreal, our author 
spent considerable time visiting chapels, 
nunneries, ec. and thence returned to the 
United States. The latter part of the 
volume contains a History of Canada; 
much of which being written with an un- 
pardonabie attention to grammar and 
choice of expression, we are induced to 
hazard a conjecture that it was composed 
“amidst the libraries of New-York.” In 
the appendix we have a history of the 
Beaver, its mode of life, &e. extracted 
from we know not what author. 

For the benefit of those who aspire to 
the writing of our language with correet= 


* Stop, Sir; here’s vour penny. 
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ness and eleganee, we notice a few onl 
of Mr. Sansom’s peculiarly striking ex- 
pressions. 

“The Hotel I put up at.” 

“'Phe unvaryiag habitations stand in 
endless rows.” 

“We came too about ten.” 

“A swarm of Canadians pig together.” 

“ For vessels to come to at.” 

“A Canadian of confidential appear- 
ance :” [meaning, one apparently deserv- 
ing credit. 

“A long flight of steps, ending in slope 
after slope.” 

“They had like to overset.”’ 

“ Streets invariably up hill and down.” 

“The common remains bare and un- 
cultivated.” 

“ From hence, from thence, &c.” 

Aerial splendors ofa circular rainbow.” 
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«Church bells perpetually ringing out.” 

The family were sitting down to table.” 

“JT have been in many of them in my 
ime.” 

“ Churches of their own to go to.” 

“ Both in Moniveal and alsoin Quebec. 

“ Even women, of any appearance.” 

** New streets are laying oul.” 

“Tired myself almost off my legs, &e.” 

But, to quote all the similar little graces 
of diction, would be to transcribe no in- 
considerable portion of the volume. 

We close our remarks with observing, 
that those who are fond of amusement 
will not be dissatisfied in the perusal of 
this work ; the mind being so little load- 
ed with novel or abstruse sentiments, that 
a full remembrance of whatever the vo- 
lume contains, will have no sensible effect 
in diminishing its lightness or elasticity, 
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MUSEUM OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


By C.S. Rarinesgue, ESQ. 


12. Description of the loxyton Posrrerum, 
new genus of North American Tree. 

Mr. Pursh in his preface to the Flora. of 
North America, regrets that be is unable to 
describe tue fruct¥ieation of a new tree, dis- 
covered by Capt. Lewis, and called by him 
the Osage Apple or Arrow-wood of the Missourt. 
Through the kiad communications of Messrs. 
Bradbury, Nuttall, and Macimahon, I have 
been enabled to ascertain that it belongs to 
a new genus, which [ have called Joxylon ia 
roy Florula Missurica: This name means 
Arrow-wood in Greek. This zenus belones 
to the first natural class Filrogynia, fourth 
natural order and to ihe natural 
family 4rarcodia, next to the genera Jrlocar- 
pus, Broussonctia, Morus, ‘2c. The followiag 
definition and description is taken from my 
above Florala. 

Dioical. M. Flowers in globular 
eatkins, perigone five partite, five stamens. 
Hem. flowers in globular and fleshy catkins, 
crowded, perizone five partite, 
persistent, fleshy obtuse: ovary oval, style 
long subutate hairy. Frait a globular syn- 
carpe. milky, fleshy, and covered by a thick 
skin formed by the perigones involving the 
seeds, 

Iorylon pomiferum,  Arborescent, leaves 
niternate ovate, with a recurved thorn near 
the base; catkins axillary pedancled and 
drooping. 

Descriptio, of the fertile tree. It is a 
small tree, from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
and of the thickness of four to six inches, 
with a very hard wood, and alternate 
branches. ‘The leaves are also alternate pe- 
tiolate ovate, broad, serrate, acute, smooth, 
and very similar to those of the Pear-tree ; 
fhey are thickly set. forming # handsome 
foliage, every one has near its base a small 
recurved thora. flowers are on axillary 


peduncles and drooping catkins of a giobulap 
shape and large size ; their colonr is yellowish, 
but the white hairy styles jutting out from 
the flowers give them a white and woolly ap- 
pearance: the centre of the catkins is spungy 
and fleshy, and the whole surface is thickly 
covered with sessile flowers: the peri- 
gones are pressed one by another, and have 
a pentagonal shape, each is divided in five 
deep divisions, very small, equal fleshy tlat- 
tened obtuse and yellowish ; inthe centre of 
which there is a free ovary, very small and 
oval, from which proceeds a long subulate, 
hairy, acute, and white style, without any 
distinct stigma. The fruit which is not unsi- 
milar to an orange in shape, size, and colour, 
is globular, a littte depressed, fleshy, milky, 
and white inside, covered with a thick skin 
of abright yellow, formed asin the Pine-ap- 


ple by the persistent perigones adhering to- 


gether, with the sutures scarcely visible, and 
forming a fleshy skin; the seeds are immers- 
edin that epidermis, somewhat like those of 
a strawberry ; they are very small, and only 
one is produced by each flower, being sur- 
rounded by the fleshy and altered perigone. 

Observations. The maletree is similar to the 
fruit bearing tree; but the flowers are in 
smaller catkins, and not so fleshy, the stamens 
are jutting. This beautiful tree is highly 
ornainental when covered with flowers and 


fruits, and ifs manifold uses must render it 


quile valuable: it appears to be the repre- 
sentative and equivalent in North America, 
of the tropical Bread-tree or 4rtoearpus, to 
which it comes very near, by its characters, 
It is a native of the regions south of the Miss 
souri. near the Arkanzas river and the neigh- 
bourhood of New-Mexico: the Osage indians 
have planted some trees near their villages, 
fron where it has been introduced in the 
garlens of St. {ouis, and near Philadelphia. 
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in the garden of Mr. Macmahon ; it grows 
easily from seeds, and does not appear to be 
delicate ; but like the Box and all the trees 
with hard-wood, it grows very slow and 
lives to a great age. Its wood is exceedingly 
hard and tough, and preferred by the Osage 
to any other for making their arrows, whence 
it might probably become a substitute for 
the box-wood : it is said that they travel an- 
nually to a considerable south-west, 
to procure it from its native place. The 
fruit is very good to eat, the milk which it 
contains is sweet, and a real amylaceous 
emulsion, composed of a fine white diluted 
fecula or starch, which separates in a sedi- 
ment if the milk is squeezed out and Jelt to 
stand. This tree deserves therefore, by ail 
means, to be introduced and cultivated all 
over the United States. for its beauty, and the 
uses to whichthe wood, fruit, and starch, 
might be put. 
13, Sxconyp of undescribed Ameri- 
can Plants. 


The following ten new species of plants 
have all been detected by me. in the neigh- 
bourhood of New-York, in 1816 and 1817, 
although it is yet supposed by some, that 
every species of that region had been ob- 
served and described ! 

11. Sp. Asclepias maritima. Hairy, stem 
upright round and branched, leaves opposite, 
nearly petiolate, oblong, lanceolate, acute, 
entire ciliated, base cordate: umbels termi 
nal upright, a pentagonal gonophore, anricles 
entire obtuse, cornicules incurved shorter.— 
Obs. Grows near Gravesend on Long-Island, 
in salt marshes; root perennial, height two 
feet: flowers purple inodore, blossoming in 
August, auricles pale, cornicules whitish. 

12. iriplex Stem diffuse an- 
gular, leaves alternate sessile, scaly-glaucous, 
oblong or obovate, obtuse mucronate entire 
and thick: flowers monoical glomerate, male 
superior spiked leafy, female axillar, sepals 
ovate, acute, smooth, entire, and thick.— 
Obs. Common on the salt marshes of Long- 
Island, New-York, New-Jersey, &c. It has 
been mistaken for the 7. pa/ula by many bo- 
tanisis, and even Dr. Muhlenberg! although 
it is totally different. Annual, stem one foot 
Ligh ; blossoms in August, &c, 

13. Atriplex divica. Stem upright augular 
branched, leaves petiolate, delioid, acute, 
thick, sealy, the lower opposite toothed, the 
upper alternate, hastated, entire: flowers di- 
oical giomerate, male spiked naked, female 
unequal, sepals, deltoid, warty-crested.—QObs. 
Common on the sea shore, and in salt marsh- 
es on Long-!Island, New-York, New-Jer- 
sey,&c. It has been mistaken for the 4. has- 


_ téta! which is totally different. Annual, 


rises one or two feét, the leaves are good to 
eat and pickle, they have sometimes a tri- 
nerved appearance, the seeds are black, len- 
ticular, and smooth, the warts of their peri- 
sone‘are red, while the remainder is scaly 
Silvery. 


14. Aristida geniculata. Chaff slender, up 
right, round, base geniculated, leaves filiform, 
convolute striated rough backwards, ligules 
ciliated ; panicle racemose contracted elon- 
gated, glumes equal. kee] and bristle rough, 
pedicel of the glumelles hairy, glumelles 
smooth convolute, bristle longer twisted? 
rough, divisions very long, nearly equal._— 
Obs. Very common on the Hempstead 
plains, and on the sea-shore near Oyster 
Bay, Gravesend, &c. on Long-Island. An- 
nual: next to 4. Stricta of Michax, many 
stems often grow together, they rise about 
one foot. It blossoms in August and Sep- 
tember. 

15. Euphorbia supina. Prostrated, nearly 
dichotomous pilose, leaves opposite distichal 
flat nearly petiolate ovate oblong obtuse ser- 
rate, base oblique, onenerved thick, glau- 
cous underneath: flowers axillar fasciculate 
nearly sessile, perianthe campanulated quad- 
rifid sepals round entire, capsuls pubescent.— 
Obs. Very common on the downs and the sea 
shores of Long-Island, north and south, also 
in New-Jersey, Sandy-Hook, &c. Very differ- 
entirom E.maculata and thymifolia. An- 
nual, the stems spread flat on the ground as 
well as the leaves, which have often a red 
spot: blossoms in July, August, and Septem- 
ber, flowers very minute fiesh coloured. 

16. Euphorbia litloralis. Prostrated nearly 
dichotomus pilose, leaves opposite distichal 
flat, short petiolate, nearly round obliquecor- 
date, acute serrate upwards trinervate glau- 
cous underneath: flowers axillar solitary on 
short peduncles, perianthe quadrifid, sepals 
round, capsuls pubescent—Obs. Similar to 
the foregoing, yet very distinct; it grows on 
the sandy and gravelly shores of the Hudson, 
from New-York tc the falls: blossoms in 
June, July, and August; flowers small yel- 
lowish, annual. The leaves in this species 
and the foregoing, have transparent or pale 
spots of a vermicular shape, when looked 
through : this singularity is yet more conspi- 
cuous in another new species with thinner 
leaves, which I have found near Glen’s falls, 
and called accordingly E. vermiculata. They 
all belong to the sub-genus (or perhaps ge- 
nus!) Chamaesyce, Which has stipuls, axillary 
flowers, and a campanulated four cleft pe- 
rianthe. 


17. Coralorhiza maculata. Roots branch- 


ed palmate articulate, stem round, sheaths 
acnte ; raceme louse, flowers drv- oping, sepals 
lanceolate nearly obtuse, labellum reeurved 
elliptic white, red spotted, auriculated on 
each side of the base, toothed and obtuse at 
the apex.—Obs. The genus Coralorkiza has 
been established by Brown, in the second 
edition of the Hortus Kewensis: it is very 
different from Cymbidium, and its habit is 
very peculiar, owing to the branched Shape 
of the fleshy roots and the pedunculated 
flowers without bracteas. Three or four 
species of this genus grow in the United 
States, all cifferent from the Enropean spe. 
cies. This grows in the shady woods of 
Long-Islarnd near Flatbush, Flushing, Oyster- 
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bay, &c: it blossoms in July and August, 
the whole plant is yellowish, size about one 


foot. 
18. Panicum uniflorum. Chaff smooth, 
leaves ovate, lanceolate pubescent, striated 


above, pale \ underneath, neck bearded, 
sheaths strigted pilose: a single terminal 
flower pedunculated upright, valves smooth, 
obtuse.—Obs. Found in woods near Flat- 
bush, Long-Island. Annual. Size half a foot 

19. Polygonum arenarium. Smooth, st 
upright round flexuose striated bran 
branches slender erect ; leaves line 
acute serrulate, sheaths red brow 
flowers axillar solitary nearly sessile erect ; 
seeds trigone.—Obs. [t grows on the downs 
and the sandy shores of Long-Island, Sandy 
Hook, &c: next to P. tenue of Michaux, yet 
very different It belongs to the real genus 
Polygonum, having the perigone five parted, 
a little unequal, two divisions insid@eizht 
stamens, three styles, &c. Annual, Size 
about a foot, flowers small, greenish, blossom- 
ing in July and August; a rare species. 

20. Scutellaria nemorosa. Pubescent, stem 
and branches straight, leaves on short petiols 
ovate rhomboidal nearly acute, serrate cre-- 
nate, ciliolate, base entire acute; racemes 
nearly distichal, bracteas ovate entire —Obs. 
A fine rare plant growing in woods near F lat- 
bush Long-Island. Stem from one to two 
feet high, square, leaves large and nérved, 


Dee. 


name of Murena, which belongs properly te 
a very different genus without pectoral fins. 
3. Sp. Salmo Pallidus. Lower jaw much 
Jonger, body cylindrical gray crowded with 
irregular rounded pale yellowish spots, gills 
silvery, lateral line ascending at the base, tail 
orked brownish, dorsal fin brown withtwelve 
ays, adipose fin oliwaceous, lower fins white, 


‘the anal with twelve ray s.—-Obs. vulgar names 


Salmon-trout, White-trout, Lake-trout, &c. 
Length from two to four feet, it affords a de- 
licious food, the flesh is redish. In Lake 
George, Lake Champlain, and other lakes : it 
does not ascend the brooks. 

4. Sp. Bodianus rupestris. Lower jaw 
much longer, giil-covers with two flat and 
short thorns, head and fins gilt, body gilt- 
brown, with many parallel rows of black 
spots under the lateral line, which follows 
the curve of the back. and is a little ascend- 
ing at thebase, tail entire, dorsal fin with 
twenty rays whereof ten are spinescent.— 
Obs Its vulgar name is Rock bass, and in 
Canada Crapet. It is found in all the lakes 
of New-York, Vermont, Canada, &c. afford- 
ding a good food. Shape elliptic thick, teeth 
small, eyes and scales large. length about 
one foot, anal fin with fourteen rays, whereof 
six are spinescent, thoracic fins with one and 
five rays, pectoral fins with fourteen rays, 
caudal fin with twenty. It is a permanent 
fish living generally in rocky bottoms. 


flowers blue, large, blossoming in June and // 5. Sp. Bodianus Achigan. Lower jaw much 


July, calix entire, with a Jong appendage, 

seeds black and granulated. Perennial. 

34. Frast Decape of new North-American 
Fishes. 


1. Sp. Anguilla chrisypa. Jaws obtuse, the 
tower rather longer, head depressed ; body 
acute posteriorly olivaceous brown as weil 
es the head and fins, except the sides of the 
head the breast and anal fins which are of a 
gilt yellow, lateral line beginning before the 
gill, and a little ascending, pectoral fins obo- 
val, dorsal fin beginning near the anal fin, 
tail very obtuse —Obs. Vulgar names Gold- 
Eel, Silver-Eel, Lake-Eel. Gold breast, &c 
Found in lakes George, Champlain, &c. the 
HIudson above the falls; length from two to. 
five feet, very good food ; it has tubular nos- 
trils and very small eyes, the head is attenua- 
ted, and one seventh of total length. 

2. Sp. Anguilla blephura. Jaws very ob- 
tuse, the lower longer, no lateral line. body 
obtuse posteriorly, tail obtuse and ciliated, 
pectoral fins oval, dorsal fin beginning half- 
way between them and the anal fin, general 
colour, olivaceous above, and whitish be- 
neath—Obs. A common species on the 
south shores of Long-!sland, therefore mari- 
time, affording indifferent food; vulgar name 
Sand-Eel, length about two feet, head one 
seventh of total length, eyes rather large, nos- 
trils not tubular. The specific name means 
ciliated tail. These two species of Eels ap- 
pear different from all the new species lately 
described by Mr. Lesueur, under the old 


longer, gill-covers with two flat and short 
thorns, lateral line nearly straight, base as- 


~ cending diagonal ; blackish with round scat- 


tered fulvous spots, belly gray, fins brown, 


the dorsal depressed in the middle and with | 
twenty-five rays, whereof ten are spinescert, | 


tail junulated, with a gray edge—Obs, vul- 


gar names in the United States Black-bass, 


Lake-bass, Big-bass, Oswego bass, Spofted- 
bass, &c. and in Canada Achigan or Achigan 
verd or Achigan noir ; but many species are 
probably blended under those names ; this ig 
probably the Achigan of Charlevoix. It isa 
fine fish, from one to three feet long, and 
weighing sometimes eight totwelve pounds, 
affording a good food, &c. It is | in all 


the large lakes of New-York and Canada. It 9 


has many rows of small teeth, and is voraci- 
ous: eyes blue, iris gilt brown; anal fin with 
fifteen rays, whereof three are spinescent and 
short; pectoral fins fulvous dotted of brown at 


the base, and with fifteen rays, thoracic fins | 


with six rays whereof the first is spinescent, 
caudal fins with twenty rays. This species 
and the foregoing have six branchial rays, 
and the giil-covers: are composed of four 


pieces, all scaly except the second. * Body | 


more cylindrical than in the foregoing. 


6. Sp. Cyprinus bullaris. Body rather ey: | 


lindrical, silvery, back olivaceous brown, 
scales large, lower lip shorter. iris and gill co- 
ver gilt, lateral line ascending at the base, 
tail forked, fin yellowish dorsal fin central, 
with nine rays as well as the anal_—QObs. In 
the Fishkill and other streams falling in the 


Hudson, vulgar name Wind-fish, because it — 
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to produces a bubbie whenever it comes near 
ag. the surface of the water; good for food, 
ch length from six to twelve inches. 
th 7. Sp. Cyprinus hemiplus. Lower lip long- 
IIs er, body oblong silvery with gilt shades, 
ail back and top of the head brown, lateral line 
ve curved downwards, a second half line above 
te, it straight and reaching the dorsal fin ; all the 
ond fins olivaceous tipped with brown, tail fork- 
ic. & ed, the corsa! fin nearer the tail, with nine 
le- rays, the anal falcated with fourteen rays.— 
ke Obs. Length from three to six inches, com- 
it mon in Lake-George, Saratoga-lake, &c. vul- 
| gar names Shiner or Minny, these names are 
aw cominon to many species. 
nd By 8. Sp. Cyprinus vittatus. Lips black, the 
ilt- HP tower shorter, body elongated silvery, back 
ick fF olivaceous, a redish spot on the head, a 
ws broad, stripe accompanying the lateral line, 
1d- Hy brown with purple shades, lateral line a little 
ith ascending at the base ; tail forked, fins oliva- 
— [By ceous, the dorsal nearer the tail, with ten rays 
in By as well as the anal.—Obs. Found in the Hud- 
Kes son above the falls, vulgar name Mudiish, 


rd- [Bi length from two to four inches. 


Transuetions of Sacivlies. 


body oblong, silvery, with large scales, back 
olivaceous, head brownish, eyes large, iris- 
gilt, lateral line a little curved downwards, 
tail forked, fins olivaceous, the dorsal in the 
middle with nine rays, the first very short, 
anal fiu whitish long with ten rays.—QObs. 
vulgar name Chub or Big-eyes, very good 
food, length from eight to twelve inches; in 
the Hudson above the falls. . 
10. Sp. Cyprinus melanurus. Lips equal 
thick, body silvery, head and back gilt, late- 
ral tine ascending at the basé, tail forked, and 
blackish. fins gilt, the dorsal in the middle 
with nine rays, the first very short, anal with 
ten rays.—Found with the foregoing, small- 
er, vulgar name Gold-shiner, or Gold-chub. 
More than eighty species of the genus Cypri- 
nus of Linneus exist in North America; seve- 
ralof which must however form the new 
genera Caiostomus, Notropis, Cheilobus, Mini- 
culus, &c.; but forty or fifty species will yet 
remain in the real genus Cyprigus, which 
must therefore be divided in seeps, derived 
from the length of the jaws or fips, the direc- 
‘tion of the lateral line, the situation of the 
dorsal fin, &c. 


th ) 9. Sp. Cyprinus megalops. Lips equal thick, 
put 
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ind 
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ner NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SO- 
ort CIETY. 

as- Siting of Nov. 11. 1817. 

vate COMMUNICATION was laid be- 
wn, fore the Society by the President 


‘Bitrom C. Schultz, Esq. of Marietta, Ohio, 


Re fon the subject of exploring for theskele- 
“a ton of the Mammoth, with an estimate of 
ed. he probable expense, which was referred 
ran eee the Zoological committee, professor 
are Mitchill, Chairman. 
s ig Professor Mitchill presented a letter 
isa om Major Roberdeau, honourary mem- 
and (per of the Society, accompanied with the 
ids, Bkin of a red beaver, and another called 
" Be mink, which he rather supposed was a 
_ it Bimaller species of the martin; both of 
ith hichare animals of Lake Supesior, dress- 
and and decorated, to serve for tobacco 
nat Mepouches, by the squaws at the head of 
fins | eke Huror. The colour of the Beaver is 
ent, [gRUte uncommon, but not owing to its 
cies youth, as the teeth and feet of the animal 
ays, the contrary. 
four Major R. also presented a Chart of 
ody Make Champlain, the most accurate, pro- 
BP ly, existing: the soundings marked 
it, being marked from the sailing 


hart of the ship Confiance, after her 
apture by Com. M‘Donough, 11th Oct. 
814, and which are presumed to be ve- 
y correct. This chart, on a very exten- 
ve scale, is very neatly copyed by Cadet 
yifeld, of the military academy of 

‘st Point, and is highly creditable to 
in--No. 


! 
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his talents. The thanks of the Society 
were voted to this young gentleman for 
this evidence of his attention to illustrate 
the topographical department of the insti- 
tution. 

A letter was received from Samuel 
Jones, Esq. of Queens county, Longgls- 
land, a member of the Society, mclosing 
notes on the Discourse delivered he 
Hon. De Witt Clinton before the sotiety, 
6th Dee. 1811, which was read, and this 
curious and interesting document was re~- 
ferred to the committee on publications. 

A letter from Doctor Isaae Ball to the 
Rev. Doctor J. H. Livingston, with his 
answer, was read on the subject of the 
Babylonian Bricks brought to this coun- 
try by Capt. Austin; one of which is de- 
posited in the Cabinet of Nat. History. 
The observations of the writer contro- 
vert the opinion generally entertained, 
that the characters are hieroglyphical. 

A resolution of thanks was voted to 
the Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, minister of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Chureh in this ci- 
ty, and member of the Society, for the ap- 
propriate discourse, delivered by him in 
St. Paul’s Church on Friday the 31st 
Oct. in commemoration of the Third 
Centennial Anniversary of the Reforma- 
tion, and the favour of a copy for pubii- 
cation was requested. 

A large and valuable collection of books 
relating to American History and nauti- 
cal charts, imported for the Society, was 
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122 
laid on the table by Doctor John W. 
Francis, Librarian, together with several 
volumes presented to the Society, which 
were ordered to be inscribed and record- 
ed, with the names of the liberal doners, 
in the book of donations. 

The library of the Society is increasing 
very rapidly in number and value, and 
contains, in all probability, a larger collec- 
tion of books, pamphlets, &c. on the sub- 
ject of American History, than is to be 
found in any other public collection in 
the U. States. No expense is spared to 
procure from Europe the earliest editiczs 
of voyages, travels, histories, and docv- 
ments which concern this country ; and 
most of the publications in the U. States 
are to be found in its archives. 

A portrait of the Hon. Gouverneur 
Morris, late president of the Society, ta- 
ken by Ames of Albany, was presented 
by the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer of 
that city. 

A portrait of the Hon. John Jay, taken 
by Wright, in 1786, was presented by the 
Recording Seeretary. 

The skin of a young Anaconda, from 
Demarara, was presented by Doctor Ly- 
man Spalding in the name of his friend 
Mr. Henry P. Fleishman. 

Valuable specimens of Mineralogy were 
a to by professor Cleveland, of 

Tassachusetts, by John H. Steele, Esq. 
of Saratoga, and by Jesse Booth, Esq. of 
Walkill, Orange County, together with 
an Indian Ax of secondary Trap, aud a 
singtlar mass of limestone inciosing wood 
and.gand stone. 

LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SO- 
CIETY OF NEW-YORK. 


vansaclions of Learned Societies. 


Dew. 


teresting paper was accompanied with 
numerous specimens illustrative of the 
arts and antiquities of the people who in- 
habited that district of country in former 
times. We insert the concluding para- 
graph of this paper, hoping that the Socie- 
ty will shortly favour us with the whole 
in their second volume of transactions, 
now arranging for publication. 

“The Troquois lived, accord- 
ing to their tradition, on the north side. of 
the lakes: when they migrated to their 
present country, they extirpated the peo- 
ple who oceupied it: and after the Euro- 
pean settlement of America, the co::fede- 
rates destroyed the Eries, who lived on 
the south side oflake Erie. Whether 
the nation which possessed our westera 
country before the Iroquois had erected 
those fortifications to protect them against 
their invaders, or whether they were 
made by anterior Inhabitants, are myste- 
ries which cannot be penctrated by hu- 
man sagacity. Nor ean we pretend to 
decide whether the Eries, or their prede- 
cessors, raised the works of defence in 
their territory. But we are persuaded 
that enough has been said to demonstrate 
the existence of a vast population settled 
in towns, defended by forts, cultivating 
agriculture, and more advanced in civili- 
zation than the nations which have in- 
habited the same countries since the Eu- 
ropean discovery.” 

he President also laid before the 
Society a communication, in the form of 
a leticr, addressed to Joseph Ellicot, Esq. 
of Gennesse county, from De Witt Clin- 
ton, giving an aecount of the ilux and re- 
flux of the waters of the gréat lakes of 
the State of New-York. 

The President also communicated a 


Sitting of Nov. 13, 1817. 


A communication from Dr. Mitchill peers describing certain wrought stones Ry 
4 


was read, stating that he had received found two feet under ground in the town vi 

from Professor Blumenbach, of Gotten- of Deerfield, in the county of Oneida. E, 

me gen, several tracts and volumes as ado- ‘These stones seem to have been used as es 

eg nation to the Library. personal ornaments by a race of people, H 
The recording Secretary read a letter who, ata remote period, inhabited this 

| 1 addressed to Dr. Francis, from D. B. place, as no unwrought stones of that fo 

Hh Warden, Esq. of Paris, acknowledging kind have been discovered in Oneida sp 


pes 


the honour he had received in being cho- 
sen a foreign associate of the Society. 
Several valuable donations were also ac- 
knowledged from Dr. Warden, through 
the hands of Dr. Francis. 

A communication from the President, 
De Witt Clinton, L. L. D. entitled a “ Me- 
moir onthe Antiquities of the western 
parts of the State of New-York,” address- 
ed to the Hon. S. L. Mitehill, a vice- 
president of the Society, and professor of 
natural history in the University of New- 
York, was read. This elaborate and in- 


county, and the Froquois do not decorate 
themselves in that manner, nor were they 
at any known period possessed of sim 
lar ornaments. 

Mr. C. S. Rafinesque delivered to tne 
Societys a paper entitled a “ Botanica 
Disquisition on ten native species of grape 
vines from the State ef New-York.” 
These were as denominated by the au- 
thor, 1. Vitis labrusca, the fox grape: © 
PV. hyematis, the winter grape: 3. 
arachneidea, spider grape: 4. V. fre-| 
grtgs, sweet grape: V. ledote, lobed 
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grape: 6. V. montana, mountain grape : 
7. V. membranacea, thin leaf grape: 8. V. 
rugosa, rough grape: 9. V. denticulata, 
fieid grape: 10. V. mucronata, blue grape. 
Wheretipon the several papers were re- 
ferred to the council. 

Mr. C. A. Busby, architect and engi- 
neer, recently elected a member of this 
Society, ‘produced a model and descrip- 
tion of a water-wheel invented by him- 
self, since his arrival in this country, of 
avery useful and ingenious construction, 
applicable to steam-boats, horse-boats, 
and mills. 


LYCEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Sitiing of October 20, 1817. 

Mr. Rafinesque made a Report on 
three reptiles referred to him at the last 
meeting, two of which he described as 
new, under the names of Testudo Hemi- 
tropus a tortoise from Honduras, and 
Prodiplus Fyseatus, a brown adder from 
Chatham, New-York. 

Dr. Mitchill read a letter from Dr. 
Whelpley of Morristown, New-Jersey, 
on the case of a child who had voided 
from the iutestines several crustaceous 
animals of the order of Myriapoda ; ac- 
companied by specimens, which were 
referred to a select committee. 

Alderman Akerly presented — speci- 
mens of Mytilus and the Lepas Anati- 
tera, taken from the bottom of a vessel, 
and stated that he had observed on the 
same vessel Cancer Lineeris and Doris 
Papillosa, not before known to mhabit 
our waters, 

Mr. Clark presented the foetus of a 
Porpoise from the E. Indies. 

Dr. J. B. Stevenson offered several 
specimens of Slate and Sandstone, with 
aview of illustrating the peculiar geolo- 
gical features of the mountainous range, 
known by the name of the Pallisadoes, 
on the opposite or western shore of the 
Hudson. 

Mr. Torrey presented to the Society 
four cases, containing several hundred 
species of Insects, chiefly American, and 
in a high state of preservation. 

November 3. 

Mr. Jesse Booth, of Ulster Co. N. Y. 
presented, through Mr. Torrey, speci- 
mens of Breccia with shells, and of Ma- 
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drepores in flint from the same County. 

Mr. Clements offered to the Society 
specimens from the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, consisting of marbles, silex with 
shells, yellow echre, and chromate of 
iron; also of yellow ochre: from the 
neighbourhood of New-York. 

He also presented a specimen in a high 
state of preservation ,of the Monoculus 
Polyphemus of Linneus, or the Horse~ 
shoe crab. 

Mr. J. Titus, through Dr. Eddy, made 
a donation to the Society of two per- 
fect and entire skeletons, one belonging te 
the Genus Ardea, and the other of the 
Phasianas Gallus. 

A communication from Mr. Brace, a 
Corr. Member, was read by Mr. Pearce, 
on the nature and habits of the Cut- 
worm. 

November 10. - 

Mr. Torrey reported that the Terra 
Columbiana, resembling the T. Sienna of 
Europe, presented at the last sitting by 
Mr. Clements, proved to be an analysis 
on argillaceous earth, with a considera- 
ble portion of oxyde of iron, consti- 
tuting what is usually denominated an 
Ochre. 

Mr. Torrey reported on the specimens 
from Patterson, N. Jersey, presented by 
Dr. Townsend. ‘The one supposed by 
some to have been Chalcedony, he had 
ascertained to be Piehnite. This loca- 
lity is not noticed in the late work of 
Cleaveland. 

The President presented two bottles of 
mineral waters from springs in Tioga Co. 
N. ¥.; also several remarkable fossil 
madrepores, and tubipores, from the 
same County. 

Mr, Clements read a highly interesting 
and important paper on the Qéstrus ovis 
of Lin. describing it in its various states, 
accompanied by specimens in all its 
forms, and exhibiting a recent head of 
the sheep, showing the effects produced 
by its attacks on the frontal and max- 
iilary sinuses, &e. 

r. Rafinesque read a memoir on the 
Xanthium maculatum, a N. Sp. 

The President, Dr. Mitchill, offered a 
epecimen of the common Sepia of our 
coast, accompanied by a demonstration 
ef its character. 


Art. 7. LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INFELLIGENCE. 


ENGUAND. 
A NEW dramaiic poem, from Mr. 
Coleridge, under the ti eof Zapolya, 


is announced as in the press, and soon to 
appear. 
Sir Groner Carrey has propostd 
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public subseviption for the purpose of as- 


vertaining how far the principle of bal- 
loons, supporting heavy burdens in the 
air, may be made useful as a medium of 
conveyance. 

Mr. J. Tatem has found, from recent 
experiments, that vegetables, like animals, 
convert the oxygen of the atmosphere 
into carbonic acid gas; and that those 
very gases which are fatal to animals are 
equally so to vegetables. By observa- 
tions on the effects of fruits, flowers, 
new-cut grass, &c. on the atmosphere, he 
has found that in most cases the whole of 
the oxygen was converted into carbonic 
acid gas in a few days. 

FRANCE. 


M. Fieeac has pub- 
lished the inedited Letters of Fontenelle 
from MSS. in the library of Grenoble. 
A relation of that celebrated writer lately 
died in the department of the Orne, leav- 
ng to his son some valuable manuscripts, 
oimong which isa work by Fontenelle, and 
« considerable collection of Memoirs and 
letters of Marshal Catinat, who was un- 
cle to the deceased. 

Among the effects of the late eminent 
astvonomer, M. Messier, sold after his 
was a map a curious 
sycamen of Chinese geography. It was 
~ gr wed at Pekin about the beginning of 
jast century, and comprises that part 
of Asia situated between 35 and 55 de- 
aroos of north latitude and 51 and 33 
ocees of longitude. It is fourteen feet 
low and six wide; the characters to the 
sorth of the great wall of China are Tar- 
“o> Mongol, and those to the south of the 
#!] Chinese. The map was sent from 
P kin by some Jesuit missionaries, and 
conveyed by Mr. Lange to Petersburg in 
17 20. 

ITALY. 

Myese ve has Ietely trans- 
Geldsmith’s T'raveller into Italian 
-erse. In the preface to this version, 
which was published “at Florence, the 
translater to vindicate Italy 
against what he terms the prejudices of 
‘he British poet. 


UNITES STATES OF AMERICA. 

From a list lately published of the in. 
structors and oflicers of the University of 
Cambridge, it appears that they consist 
of the president, twenty professors, two 
tutors, a librarian and assistant librarian, 
registrar, five proctors, a teacher of the 
French and Spanish languages, a private 
teacher of the mathematics, &c. 

George Ticknor, Esq. now in Europe, 
has been appointed professor of the 
French and Spanish languages and litera- 
ture in the University of Cambridge. 

The Rev. Joshua Bates, of Dedham, 
Mass. has been appointed president of 
Middlebury College, Vermont ; and Joel 
H. Linsiey, Esq. professor of the learned 
languages in the same institution. 

The Rey. E. T. Fitch has been a 
pointed Professor of Divinity in Yale 
College, New-Haven. 

Benjamin Allen, L. L. D. formerly a 
professor in Union College, Schenectady, 
and lately principal of the Albany Acade- 
my, has opened a select and private Clas- 
sical School at Hyde Park, Dutchess 
County, New-York. This institution ig 
designed to unite with a classical and 
English education, the modern languages. 
The classical course will comprise the 
Latin and Greek languages, ancient histo- 
ry, and mythology, Roman and Grecian 
antiquities. The English course will in- 
clude English Grammar, elocution, ele- 
ments of history, rhetoric, geography, 
penmanship, inathematics, and the out- 
lines of natural philosophy. Of the mo- 
dern languages, the French, Spanish, and 
Italian, will be taught. The pupils of the 
institution will be members of the princi- 
pal’s family, and under his immediate 
care aud government. The high and de- 
served reputation of Dr. Allen give an 
importance to this establishment. 

We understand that Mr. George Frede- 
ric Busby, late editor of the London Crr- 
ricaL Review, and son of Dr. Busby, 
the well known translator of Lucretius, 
intends giving, in the course of the ensuing 
month, a series of PUBLIC LECTURES in 
New-York, on poetical literature. Mr. Bus- 
by has but recently arrived in thiscountry. 


Arr. RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Methodist Conference. 


& T the 74th Annual Conference of the 
people called Methodists, nearly 300 
~achers from different parts of the 


United Kingdom, were present. ‘Phe 
most cordial affection and unanimity pre- 
vailed amongst them ; and they had the 
satisfaction to fiud that, during the last 
year, the work of God had generaliy 
prospered in their Societies, both at 
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home and abread. Thirty-six young 
men having their probation of four years, 
were received into full connexion. The 
sight of such a number of men, in the 
prime of life, possessing genuine picty, 
ferveat zeal, aud considerable learning, 
devoting theinselves to the work of the 
Ministry, end solemnly set apart for the 
service of God, was deeply effecting. 
The President, the Rev. John Gaulter, 
with his usual zeal and activity, dis- 
patched the business which came under 
consideration with such promptitude and 
ability, that the Conference concluded 
at an earlier period, than it had for 
many preceding years. On the follow- 
ing day the Preachers who were pre- 
sent received the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper from the hands of the 
President, assisted by some of the senior 
brethren. The several Preachings, dur- 
ing the whole time of the Conference, 
were attended by crowded congrega- 
tions ; and the powerful and impressive 
Sermons which were delivered, jnot on- 

commanded deep and silent atten- 
tion, but excited the most lively feelings 
of devotion, and elevated the Soul to a 
blessed participation of those pleasures 
which are at God’s right hand for ever- 
more. Eight additional Missionaries are 
to be sent to the East Indies, Ceylon, 
India, and other parts of the world the 
ensuing year. 

The number of Travelling Preachers 
is as follows: 


Wales, - - 46 
Scotland, - 27 
Treland, - 104 
Isle of Man, 5 
Norman fsles, - 7 


On Foreign Missions in Asia, Africa, 
the West-Indies, British America, 


Newfoundland, &c. 98 
Total 872 
Besides, Supernumeraries, 77 


Fhe total number of members in 
Great Britain is - - 

In the West-Indies, Nova-Scotia, 
and the other Missions, - 22,897 


193,685 


Total 216,582 


luerease in Great Britain, - 2,005 
Foreign Missions, - 1,800 


Total increase 3,805 


RUSSIA. 


A college for teaching the Oriental 
language has been established at St. Pe- 
tersburg ; and the Emperor Alexander is 
a subscriber to a new Russian religious 
newspaper, called the Messencer of 
Sion. 

FRANCE. 

A periodical work is about to com- 
mence at Paris with the title of The 
French Israelite, to contain :—1. Trans- 
lntions of select portions of the Bible, 
extracts from works of Jewish theology, 
biographical accounts of doctors of the 
law, and other eminent Israelites: 2. 
accounts of events and facets interesting 
to the Jews, and analyses of works con- 
cerning their civil and moral situation : 
3. researches into the history, antiqu‘ties, 
laws, and literature of the Jewish people. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The General Synod of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church, composed 
of Delegates from Religious Congre- 
gations in the States of New-York and 
New-dersey, assembled at Kingston, 
Ulster County, in Octeber last. The 
occasion of this meeting is understood to 
have been in reference to the Theologi- 
cal School connected with Queen’s Col- 
lege, at New Brunswick. The decision 
of the Synod was unanimously in favour 
of the continuance of this connexion. 

The Hampshire Bible Society held its 
Anniversary Meeting at Northampton, 
on the 15th October. It appears from 
the report of the Directors the receipts 
for the last year amounted to $1096 70; 
of which 3100 had been paid over to the 
American Bible Society. The number 
of Bibles purchased by the Society 
within the year was 800, of which 506 
had been distributed. 

The ‘following Societies, (says the 
Christian Heraid,) have lately become 
auxiliary to the National Institution : 
viz. 

‘The Bible Society of Fredericks- 
burgh,’ (Va.), Rev. E. C. M‘Guire, Cor. 
Sec’y. 

‘The Vermont B. S.’ 

‘The Aux. B.S. of Ashville,’ (N. C.}, 
Francis H. Porter, Cor. Secretary. 

‘The B.S. of Columbia County,’ (N. 
Y.), Rey. James Strong, Secretary. 

‘The Female B.S. of Wilkesbarre. 
(Pa.), Mrs. Mary Bewman, Seeretary. 

‘he Female B.S. of Dutchess Coun- 
ty,’ (N. Y.), (formerly the B. S. of Ame- 


nia;) become auxiliary 1st Oct. 1817—~ 
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Mrs. Sally Hyde, Principal; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Reynolds, Secretary. 

The above additions make the number 
of Auxiliaries known—one hundred and 
eighteen. 

The Rev. Reuben Taylor has been in- 


stalled Pastor of the Church and Soci- 
ety in Trumbull, Conn. 

The Rev. Messrs. Wheelock and Col- 
man, Missionaries, have sailed from Bos- 
ton in the ship Independence, for Cal- 
cutia. 


Art. 9, POETRY. 


For the American Monthly Magazine. 
A POET’S RAMBLE. 


A FRAGMENT. 
BY GEORGE FREDERICK BUSBY. 


N that sweet season of the infant year, 
When clouds of gold o’erliang the brow of 
eve, 
Been all the woods their verdant livery wear, 
And glancing waves the green reflections 
give 5 
When nature's charms in full perfection live, 
And soft Favonius trom his rosy wing 
Sheds perfumes which the sense to joy re- 
vive, 
And in full chorus of the breathing spring, 
From every forest-shade the plumy nations sing : 


When vernal heanty gladdens the green plains, 
And smiling splendour dwetls on nature's 
face, 
When in the aira living spirit reigns, 
Oft werld my steps the arborous labyrinth 
trace 
Of some umbrageous glade, or in the chace 
Of murmuring bec, through fields of hyacinth 


roam, 
And mark the wild deer, that with agile 
grace 


Bounded close by me to his leafy dome— 
All-heedless of the dews that called my footsteps 
home : 


Oft on some mountain’s purple summit raised, 
‘To view declining Phoebus leave the sky, 
On every side in soft delight } gaz d, 
While tears of pensive rapture dimm’d mine 


eye. 
“ Thus, thus,” I said, “in fields of glory 
die 
fhe Patriot-brave, who strive to break the 
chain 


That bound their country’s soul to slavery — 
Oh, while on earth a sense of worth remain, - 
Cherished their names shall be, and sacred from 
all stain. 


The noble few in Pyle’s pass who stemmed 
The shrinking millions of the Persian lord, 
And wrapped his camp in flames, fell not til 


hemimn’d 
By circimg nations—till their limbs were 
gored 


In horrid strife—when with one accord, 
For one last efiort rousing all their heat, 
fi phalauxed order fierce desiruction poured, 
Each stretched a hundred Persians at his 
feet, 
And Asia’s monarch feared for his imperial seat. 


But fainting nature now refus’d to wield 
The pond’ Tous sword, or hur! ine flying 


All-useless from their arms the battered shield 
Reclined—when fromthe Thermian hills ap- 
pear 
The midnight bands—and on the deafened 
ear 
Burst the barbarie shout—on, on they pour— 
‘The Grecians saw, but no debasing fear 
Oppress'd their hearts in that tremendous hour ; 
Undauuted—still serene—they saw the tempest 
lour— 


** The shades of death were on them—and they 
tell, 
Buried in carnage that their valour made— 
Thessalia’s plains the richest erimson drank 
That e’er in human veins hath proudly 
‘ ed, 
Sublimer courage never was displayed ; 
Adnuring ages eteruize their name, 
Aud the sweet muse in deathless numbers 
bade 
The dirgetil harp their matchless worth pro- 
claiin— 
Their mighty deeds reeord—record the cespot's 
shame. 


“ Yet doubly glorious was that strenuous day, 
With double Jaurels crown d; the rising 
. Beheld the Asian fleets, in proud array, 
Swar -- oer the shaded ocean 5 when begun 
(Bee Pheobus vets itde race hav! run) 
To Dorie measures, me the martial strain 
O} sacred (both comiued in one 
Harmonious melody) neve! train 
Of stediast Greece to plough the wide cerulean 
plain. 


“ True—they were few—but they were led by 
those 
With whom ¢o fear a ere: iter wonder seen ’'d 
Than aught imagination ean disclose, 
Or bard hath sung, or prophet eve .r dreamed : 
Full to the air their waving pennants 
streamed ; 
Broad to the sun their brazen bucklers blaz’d, 
Their helmets glisten’d, and their lances 


gleam’d. 
Awed, panic-struck, the mute barbarians 
gaz d, 
Waiting the stern attack, with eyes by terror 
glazed. 


“ And now the clamours of the battle swell, 
Eubcea’s shores the dread alarms resound ; 
On every side the iron tempest fell— 
The light was hid; and o'er the blue pro- 
found 
Death reign’d in every shape, and stalk’d 
around 3 
Nor did the havoc or the slaughter cease, 
Till not a Persian bark entire was found ; 
Till Victory garlanded the brows of Greece— 
And yielded to her sway the empire of the seas. 
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“ Such were the deeds that round ti’ admiring 
world 
Bore the proud tidings of Hellenic fame: 
Where’er Achaia’s standard was unfurl’d 
The gladden’d nations hail’d with loud ac- 
claim 
The fostering glories of her conquering name. 
For not alone m arms was she renown’d— 
With her the heaven-desceiuded muses came ; 
And where the cords of slavery she unbound, 
She pour’d with freedom’s light, the light of art 
around,” 


Thus would I muse upon the glorious days 
Of ancient fame, and my quick pulse would 
beat 
To livelier measures, while I told their praise, 
The mountain-echocs would the sound re- 
peat, 
And to my ear restore them. From my seat 
Among the rocks, I viewed the gray-rob’d 
heaven ; 
For now the westering sun had gone to 
ereet 
Atlantic skies, and virgin-vested Even 
A soft and blending tint to all the sceive had given. 


And from behind her cloudy rampart rose 
The argent empress of the starry host ; 
Though day’s fierce lord intenser lustre shows, 
Her silvery tints delight my soul the most. 
Calm meditation every sciise engross’d, 
Thoughts of the days that were—dear, happy 
hours, 
Ere lite its keener edge of bliss had lost— 
When carelessly | wander’d mid the bowers 
Of blameless infancy, and cropped their tender 
flowers. 


And when the mild sultana of the night 
Climbed her high arch of noon, and from 
her ear 
The pure eliulgence of her pearly light 
Siream’do’er the heavens, and dimim’d each 
weepiug star, 
(Weeping to see itself eclipsed) and far 
In her white beams the dark-green foliage 
shone, 
And sparkling rivers o'er their beds of spar 
Rolled their transparent waves—to rove alone 


Was my supreme deliglht—nor have Fever known 


a orl joy than such enchanting scenes 
field my transported heart; when al! is still, 
When soothing quietness the breast serenes, 
And the soft murmurs of a brawling rill, 
Gurgling beside some green and moonlight 
hill, 
Makes music to the ear—and whispering winds 
The atmosphere with dewy fragrance fill— 
Oh! contemplation every instant finds 
Some new attraction still for elevated minds :— 
Yon heavensfnt clasp in their cerulean arms 
Millions of orbs, that with bright beauty grace 
The ethereal depths, possess superior charms 
To all the Drightost faney eer could trace: 
There, thron’d beyond the bounds of time 
and place, 
Dwells that Almighty Power, whose high de- 
crees 
The universe fulfilse-whose mandates chase 
The breath of lite—or chain the dire disease— 
Heave all the waves in storms, or bush the ra- 
ging seas ! 
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The fragile flower that by yon river-bank 
Folds its fine leaves, and droops its delicate 
head, 
Holds in reflection’s eye a prouder rank 
Than stateliest domes and palaces that 
spread 
Th’ encumber’d earth: and where doth 
beauty shed 
So rich a bloom as in the rose’s blush ? 
And to what higher source can man be led 
Of majesty, than where broad cataracts gush 
Sublime from Alpine heighis, and through the 
vallies rush ? 


Regions of wonder! where La Plata leads 
Round half the globe his swift and boundless 
streams * 
And rock-ribbed Andes lift their Titan-heads, 
And catch the eastern sun’s searce-slauting 
beams, 
While yet in Europe’s climes his last ray 
gleams ; 
And mountain-oceans, bason’d high in air, 
And vast millenian shades, the grand ex- 
tremes 
Of nature’s varied sovereignty, declare 
The Mighty Hand that form’d, that rear’d, and 
placed them there! 


Liow deep the silence! pure the soft night-air! 
Day's sultrmess is gone, and in its stead 
The Cynthian freshness and the dews repair— 
The cares and clamours of the world are 
fled— 
This grassy bank shall be my sylvan bed: 
Here will I lie, and con bewitching themes, 
W hile fragrant airs delicious coolness shed. 


For the American Monthly Magazine. 


To a Stone from the {sland of the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
presented by a friend who had visited Loch Katrine. 


Thou litde brown stone, oh, what hast thou seen, 

Since the flood roll’d thee up on your island so 
green ; 

Ilow many vast ages have travell’d thee o’er, 

Like wave, after wave, on thy lake-girded shore ? 

How alter’d are all things, while thou art alone 

Unalter’d, unchang’d, the same little brown stone! 

tiow many hage trees have sprung where you 
lay, 

Have grown up, and flourish’d, and moulder’d 
away } 

How long was the time, when the deer’s tread 
alone 

Tore the branches away which thy lake had o’er- 
grown, 

When the eagle alone woke the echo that slept 

On the mountains around which thy paradise kept. 

Ah, what bast thou seen since man swayed thy 
shore ? 

Saw’st thou the first boat which that plunderer 
bore ? 

And well hast thou mark’d every change he has 
Mmwie 

Since he first drove thy deer from their far-spread- 
ing shade ? 

Wast thou there when fair Ellen first walk’d on 
thy shore ? 

Didst thou see the proud bark as the pine flag 
they bore ? 

Didst thou hear the loud shout of the Saxon afar, 

And saw’st thou thy clan as they fell in the war ? 

Or has tly fair lake never heard the war cry, 

Sounding’ shril! as the bird of thy own native sky? 
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Is it ficti 
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der kind; but in those songs, which are 
distinguished by eloquence of thought 
and that ardour of feeling that is kin- 


died by a nice sense of right and wrong—- 


which turn upon the great subjects of a 
nation’s welfare, and are addressed to the 
ears of patriot citizens, a person of much 
enthusiasm and a somewhat martial imna- 
gination, would easily outstrip in his ex- 
pectations, the utmost powers of Mr. 
Phillips’ voice. Nevertheless, it is a de- 
light to hear him ; and there is one ex- 
cellence, in which we have never known 
his equal—thiat is, distinctness of utter- 
ance. As an actor, Mr. Phillips holds a 
respectable rank ; and his Seraskier, Be- 
lino and Orlando, are pleasing exhi- 
bitions of histrionic talents. 

In regard to the permanent members of 
the Thespian corps, little new is to be 
said. Mrs. Barnes has, on some occa- 
sions, displayed fine talents before very 
thin houses; Miss Johnson has, we 
think, improved, both in singing and 
acting, and is gaining upon the good opi- 
nion of the and Mrs. Baldwin, 
who is certainly able in her cast of cha- 
racters, has addedto her praise by sing- 
ing a song in the Midnight Hour, so fine- 
ly as to be most cordially encored. 

We have*not yet had opportunity 
{o witness the performance of * Touch- 
stone, or The World as it goes ;” but 
generally the male performers have had 
but little occasion to exercise their best 
talents during the recent abdication of 
Tragedy and Comedy in favour of Opera, 
and we should be glad if some plan could 
be fallen upon to leave those legitimate 
sovereigns in possession of the stage, and 
at the same time permit the “sweet 
singers” to remain. 

BRITISH THEATRICALS, 

The following account of the scene which 
was exhibited on the occasion of Mr. Kem- 
ble’s retiring from the stage, which we 
have taken from a London Magazine, is 
calculated to impress us with great respect, 
both for the actor and for the audience. 
For the actor that in that elevated path which 
he ever trod, he should have so wonder- 
fully excelled ; for the audience that they 
had not only the discernment to discrimi- 
nate that excellence, but the sense to appre- 
ciate it. The performer whose utterance 
and action can give full force to the con- 
ceptions of Shakspeare, must share largely 
in the best boons of nature and educa- 
tion, and will always command the re- 
gard and the veneration of the lovers of ge- 
nius. The only way to produce actors of 
the character and eminence of Kemble, is, 
whilst we bow before his worth, to look 


cown with scorn upon the coxeombs 
t 


Vou. u—No. 
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have the impudence to ape his manner, with- 
out the sense to imitate his qualities. The 
commendation bestowed upon fools is a rob- 
bery from men of merit. Whilst an ignorant 
public is stupid enough to applaud mere starers, 
and starters, and stampers, they will never 
have any thing else to admire. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


The only circumstance worthy of remark 
between our last report and the closing of 
this house for the season has been tlie retire- 
ment of Mr. Kemble from the stage. This 
event took place on the 23d of June, after 
the performance of Coriolanus for his own 
benefit. The interest excited by its ap- 
proach surpassed every thing of the kind on 
similar occasions. The whole of the boxes 
and places which could be secured had been 
taken a fortnight before; and in their anxie- 
ty to witness the last appearance of this 
great actor, numbers began to collect round 
the entrance of the pit so early as twelye 
o'clock. The rush on the opening of the 
doors was in consequence treméndous, 
though not productive of any serious acci- 
dent, and the house was instantly filled. 
Never did Kemble perform the arduous part 
of Coriolanus with more energy and grandeur, 
and his unabated professional powers served 
only to add to the public regret for the im- 
mediate loss of his exertions. The audience 
eagerly seized every passage in the play that 
could be applied to the situation of their 
justly valued favourite, and marked them 
with enthusiastic applause. Between the 
acts an address to Mr. Kemble, printed on a 
folio sheet, was circulated through the house. 
A copy of it printed in gold letters upon 
white satin, encompassed by a border of 
fanciful ornaments embroidered in gold, and 
accompanied by a superb crown of laurel, 
was handed to the front of the pit to be pre- 
sented at the conclusion. At the fall of the 
curtain, placards were exhibited in different 

arts of the pit and galleries, inscribed with 
this further manifestation of the public wish, 
* No farewell for ever from Kemble.” Owing 
to a misconception that these were designed 
to prevent Mr. Kemble from delivering any 
address, murmurs immediately arose. But 
this circumstance only afforded an additional 
proof of public esteem. The idea that a pre- 
vention or disrespect was intended, occa- 
sioned some tumult, although it soon appear- 
ed that the audience had but one wish and 
opinion. A short but anxious interval ensu- 
ed. The curtain was again drawn up; a 
grand street of Rome, which forms a princi- 
pal scene in the tragedy, was displayed; and 
Kemble, in the Roman costume, in which 
he had performed Coriolanus, came forward. 
One of those lofty public edifices which 
adorned the capital of the ancient world rose 
behind him. The impression produced by 
this unison, on such an occasion, was deeply 
felt. It appeared as if Kemble, the Roman 
spirit, the Roman grandeur, and Rome itself, 
were aboat to disappear from the stage, and 
leave a chasm which could uo more be filed. 
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The ties of sympathy which had for more 
than thirty years bound him to all that was 
great and noble in the drama, and knit him 
as it were into the heart of the public, were 
about to be at once, and it was to be feared, 
for ever, dissolved. ‘Those who had seen his 
Outset in their youth, felt in his retiring 
the interests of the past, the present, and the 
narrow future, crowded into the single mo- 
ment. Several long and continued thunders 
of applause rendered it impossible for him to 
be heard for some time. At length in a fal- 
tering voice, and ofien interrupted by his 
feelings, he addressed the audience :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, L have appeared 
before you for the last time.” (Here he was 
interrupted by Joud cries of “ No, No,” from 
all parts of the house.) He then resumed, 
“I come now to close my long proiessional 
career.” (He was again obliged to stop by 
loud cries of No, Vo—.No relizing—No fare- 
well for erer.”) This tumult of applause and 
the reiterated proofs of public esteem affected 
him to tears, and rendered him still less ca- 
pable of collecting firmness. When he pro- 
ceeded his tone was broken and his counte- 
nance agitated —‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
do not wish fo trespass on your time—I fear- 
ed { should not have sufficient fortitude for 
this occasion—-and it was my wish to have 
withdrawn in silence from you :” (loud cries 
and applauses :) “ but I suffered myself to be 
persuaded, thai if only from old custom, a 
few words would be expected from me at 
parting.” (Renewed applauses.) “The in- 
variable kindness with which you have ever 
treated me, from the first night of my coming 
forward as a candidate for public favour 
down to this painful moment, will be eter- 
nally remembered with gratitude. Such ta- 
lents as L have been master of have always 
cheerfully been exerted in your service ; 
whether as an actor in the character allotted 
fo me, or as a manager, it has ever been my 
ambition to edd to the splendour and pro- 
prieiy of the drama. and more especially to 
exert niyself to give effect to the plays of our 
divine Shakspeare. (Loud applause.) On 
every occasion, permit me to say, all my e:- 
forts, all my studies, all my labours have been 
made delightful to me by the constant ap- 
plause and approbation with which you have 
been pleased to reward them. (Applauses.) 
Ladies and Gentlemen! I must take my leave 
of you, and I now most respectfully bid you 
a long and unwilling farewell.” At these 
words he bowed with much agitation, and 
amidst a repetition of enthusiastic applauses 
and cries of regret from all parts of the house, 
hastely withdrew from the stage. The copy 
of the address on white satin and the crown 
of laurel were then delivered to the celebrat- 
ed French tragedian Mr. Talma, in the or- 
chestra, with a request that he would fling 
them upon the stage. This was done, and 
Mr. Faweett, the stage Manager, Was sum- 
moned to present them to Mr. Kemble. As 
an additional mark ef honour to the valued 


Nor. 


favourite, the audience forbade any after- 
piece: and the performance of the night was 
closed in compliance with their wishes. 

Here follows a correct copy of the address 
printed on the satin scroll, which is from the 
energetic pen of Mr. Carry :— 

TO 
JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, ESQ. 
OF THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

Sir,—After having so long received from 
the display of your eminent abilities, the 
greatest degree of gratification and instruc- 
tion, which the highest class of histrionic 
representation could bestow, we think upon 
the near approach of your intended farewell 
to the stage with sentiments of deep concern, 
and if possible. an increase of respect. In 
justice to the interest of the drama and to 
our own feelings we would fain postpone the 
moment of a separation so painful. Fitted 
by the endowments of nature and by classi- 
cal acquirements, by high association, and 
the honourable ambition of excellence, you 
have for upwards of thirty years dignified 
the profession of an acter by your private 
conduct and public exertions in the British 
capital. We beheld, in your personification 
the spirit of history and poetry united. In 
embodying the characters of Shakspeare and 
our other dramatic writers, you were not 
contented to revive an outward show of 
their greatness alone :—the splendour of an 
antique costume—the helmet’ and armour— 
the crown and sceptre—all that pertains to 
the insignia of command are easily assumed. 
When you appeared the habit and the man 
were as soul and body. ‘The age and coun- 
try in which we live were forgotten. ‘Time 
rolled back a long suecession of centuries, 
The grave gave up its illustrious dead. Cities 
and nations, long passed away, re-appeared ; 
and the elder broihers of renown, the he- 
roes and statesmen, the sages and monarchs 
of other years, girt in the brightness of their 
shadowy glory, lived and loved, and fought, 
and bled before us, We beheld in you, not 
only their varying looks and gestures, their 
abe march and grandeur of demeanour; 

ut the elevated tone of their mind, and the 
flame of their passions. We mean not bere 
to enumerate the various characters in which 
you have shone as the light of your era: 
but we may be allowed to say that you ez- 
celled in that which was most excellent; that 
wherever the grandeur of an exalted mind 
was united with majesty of person ; wherev- 
er the noblest organ was required for the 
noblest expression; wherever nature, ho!d- 
ing up the mould of character, called for an 
impression from the most precious of metals, 
there she looked to Kemste as her gold; 
there you shone with pre-eminent lustre. In 
the austere dignity of Cato, the stern patriot- 
ism of Brutus, the fiery bearing of Coriolanus, 

and the mad intoxication of Alexander, you 
transported your audience in imagination 
alternately to Greece, Rome, or Babylon. 
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Seconded by the well painted illusion of local 
scenery, you seemed every where in your 
native city: every where contemporary with 
the august edifices of the ancient world. 
in you some of those great characters lived, 
and we cannot conceal our apprehensions, 
that when you withdraw, we shali lose sight 
of them for a long time, and as life is short, 
perbaps for ever. In expressing this senti- 
ment we feel a warm respect for every actor 
of genius. A mind like yours would be 
wounded by any compliment that was not 
founded in the most liberal sense of general 
desert, It is an additional merit in you to 
have obtained distinctimm in an age of re- 
finement, and from a public qualified to ap- 
preciate your powers. A small light shines 
in darkness ; but you have fiourished amidst 
a circle of generous competitors for fame, 
whose various abilities we admire; and in 
whose well earned applause we proudly join. 
They behold in the honours which your 
country pays to you, the permanence of that 
celebrity which they have already so de- 
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servedly acquired, and a sure pledge of the 
future honours which await the close of their 
professional career. We, therefore, earnestly 
entreat that you wt!l not at once deprive the 
public oftheir gratification, and the stage of 
your support. We entreat you not to take 
your final leave on the night named for your 
last performance. All we ask is, that you 
will consent to perform a few nights each 
season, so long as your health will permit. 
We adjure you to grant this request, by your 
own fame—an object which is not more dear 
to you than it isto us, and we confidently 
rely upon your respect for public opinion 
that you willwvot cover us with the regret of 
a refusal. We have spared the annexation 
of signatures as inadequate and unnecessary, 
even if our numbers and restricted limits 
permitted that form. ‘the pealing applause 
of the audience, each night of your perform- 
ance, and the untied voice which accompames 
this, are the best attestation of the public 
sentiment. 
Monday, June 23d, 1817. 


Arr. 11, MONTHLY SUMMARY OF POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
British government continue to 

maintain neutrality, in regard to the 
contest between Spain and her South- 
American provinces ; although it is stated 
that supplies of officers and troops, in 
considerable numbers, well furnished with 
arms and other warlike stores are fitting 
out in England, and that toward the lat- 
ter end of September more than 3000 
muskets, with equipments for infantry 
and cavalry m proportion, were inspected 
by. the agents of the Spanish patriots, and 
shipped to South America. Accounts 
continue to represent the demand for En- 


glish manufactures increasing, particu- 


larly in the East-Indies, and South 
America, and so much so, that the price 
of wool has advanced 25 per cent. 

{tis estimated that the importation of 
flour from the United States into Great 
Britain within ayear, has amounted to 
near $15,000,000, The City of Liverpool 
alone is said to have imported about 
700,000 barrels at an average price com- 
puted at $13 to $14 per barrel. 

From the annual accounts, up to May, 
1817, it appears that the receipts of the 
East-India Company, for the year imme- 
diately preceding, amounted to £9,928, 
932; the payments, to £9,824,116, leav- 
ing a surplus of £104,816. The debts of 
the company are stated at £13,395,651, 
and its property is valued at £24,289,002. 


which leaves a balanee in favour of the 
company of £10,894,351. 

Mr. Ellis of Barming, the largest hop- 
grower in England, commenced picking 
the 8th of September, and employed 
two thousand seven hundred persons to 
gather in his crop. 

Subseriptions have been taken in En- 
gland for cutting a canal to connect the 
eastern and western seas. 

The London Waterloo committee have 
placed at the disposal of Marshal Blucher 
200,000 rix dollars for the benefit of the 
Prussian sufferers, besides £10,000 for 
these who lost their natural protectors by 
the battle. The king of Prussia has ac- 
knowledged the receipt of these donations 
in a grateful manner. 

The English papers contain an account 
of a whale found in the Selway Frith, 
which had been driven on the sand. It 
Was cut to pieces and carried ashore. 

Another whaie had got aground be- 
tween Staxigo and Wick, near the Botha- 
ven, measuring 66 feet five inches in 
length. ‘The carcass was claimed by Sir 
Benj. Dunbar, as lord of the manor,and by 
the Provost of Wick, on the part of the 
crown. Owing to the dispute the animal 


-remained undisturbed until a heavy gale 


of wind tore his carcass to pieces, part of 
which was driven to sea. 
On the Ist of Oct. the entire military 


force in Ireland consisted of seven regi- 


ments of cavalry, aud twenty-five regi- 
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ments of infantry, exclusive of artillery, 

The board of commissioners of excise 
in Ireland, have given notice to the col- 
lectors of customs, that fh future they are 
determined to prosecute to the utmost 
rigour of the law, all attempts to defraud 
the revenue, notwithstanding the respec- 
tability of the shipper or consignee. 

FRANCE. 

The liberal party is said to have suc- 
ceeded at the late elections, in France; 
and in the department Seine, which com- 
prehends Paris within its limits, seven 
out of the eight members chosen for the 
Chamber of Deputies are said to have 
been of that party. The number of de- 
puties elected this year amounts to sixty- 
three. 

A public subscription has been opened 
in Paris for the support of the liberty of 
the press, and to defray the expenses of 
such writers as May be prosecuted for 
the freedom of their discussions. M. 
Lafitte, governor of the Bank of France, 
and the Duke of Broglie, member of the 
chamber of peers, are to receive and ap- 
ply the monies. 

The French appear to be growing very 
restless under the superintendence of the 
allied powers, and several persons con- 
cerned in a very extensive plot, with the 
insignia of L’Epingle Noire, 7. e. the 
black pin, who were prosecuted under the 
<— that their object was to expe! 
Louis, appeared, upon trial, to have had 
in view simply the expulsion of the allied 
troops. It was stated, by the king’s at- 
torney, that the numbers of these dis- 
contents, were 80,000; the lawyers of 
the accused supported their cause with 
great boldness, and the jury brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. 

It is expected that this year’s budget 
in France will be heavier than the last, 
and it is attributed to the payments 
which are to be made on account of the 
claims of the allied powers. 

It is understood that the Admiral of 
Prance, the Duke of Angouleme, has 
been employed in inspecting the coasts 
and ports of Brittany, and the western 
departments. | 

The cabinet of Louis is composed of 
the following members: the Duke de 
Richelieu, Gouvion St. Cyr, Pasquier, 
- Caze, Laine, Mole, and Corvetto, all of 
whom, except Richelieu, held high sta- 
tions under Bonaparte. 

A meeting of the two chambers has 
been summoned, and a number of new 
am and deputies will take their seats. 

he chamber of peers Will consist of 


tyvo hundred and dleven, of which sixty- 
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four will be dukes, (and among them are 
Prince Talleyrand and all the dukes- 
marshals of Bonaparte,) forty-nine mar- 
quises, eighty-six counts, six viscounts, 
and six barons. | 

Upon examination into the amount of 
the imports and exports of the various 
ports of France, for 1816, it has been 
found that commerce has increased, par- 
ticularly in the cities of Dunkirk, Cher- 
bourg, Havre, Brest, L’Orient, Rechefort, 
and Toulon. The imports are valued at 
forty-two millions one hundred and fifty- 
one thousand, five hundred and eleven 
francs, and the exports at twenty mil- 
lions, one hundred and four thousand, 
nine hundred and sixty-two francs, leav- 
ing a balance in favour of the imports of 
twenty-two millions, forty-six thousand, 
five hundred and eighty-five franes. 

From the table of deaths and births, 
prepared by the twelye municipalities of 
Paris, it appears that in 1816, there were 
nineteen thousand eight hundred and one 
deaths, and twenty-two thousand three 
hundred and sixty-six births. 

SPAIN. 

Letters from Spain state that the 
troops destined for South-America, and 
sent down to Cadiz and other ports of 
Andalusia, have been recalled into Estre- 
madura, government not having the 
meens to subsist and pay them in the dis- 
tricts in which they were first ordered to 
assemble. 

By a treaty ratified between the king 
of Spain and the allied powers the rever- 
sion of the duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla, now possessed by the Ex- 
Empress, Maria Louisa, is secured to the 
infant Don Charles Louis, son of the 
queen of Etruria, sister to the king of 
Spain, who is in the mean time to re- 
ceive the states of Lucca, with certain 
stipulations, till the reversion vests. 

Spain is making an effort to restore its 
naval and military strength, and large or- 
ders for naval and artillery stores have 
been sent to England. 

The coast of Spain and Portugal is 
said to be greatly infested by insurgent 
privateers, who have made many impor- 
tant captures. 

ITALY. 

The Spanish and Neapolitan govern- 
ments, as well as Sweden and Sardinia, 
have solicited of the Porte the liberty of 
navigating the Black Sea. It is said that 
the Turkish government demands a very 
high compensation for the privilege. 

It is settled that the marriage of the 
hereditary grand duke of Tuscany, with 
the princess Maria-Ann, daughter of 
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the king of Saxony, is to take place in the 
Jatter part of October. 

Letters from Naples, of Aug. 12th, state 
that “Prince Henry of Prussia, visited 
yesterday the American Admiral’s ship 


Washington, of 74 guns, where he was : 


received and entertained with great cere- 
mony by Commodore Chauncey.” The 
next day the prince gave an entertain- 
ment to the American commander on 
shore. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The conferences recently held at the 
Hague, for the conclusion of a treaty of 
commerce and navigation, between the 
kingdom of the Netherlands and the 
United States of America, have been 
ari until the American ministers 

ave received ulterior instructions from 
their government. In consequence of 
this, Mr. Gallatin has returned to Paris. 

The prices of corn in Holland and Flan- 
ders, have advanced considerably, not- 
withstanding the favourable harvest ; and 
government has interfered to prevent 
monopolies and speculations. 

{It is stated that of thirteen thousand 
five hundred and forty-four births in 
North Holland, during the year 1816, 
one thousand three hundred and sixty- 
eight were illegitimate. 

A plan for a new palace for the king of 
the Netherlands, at Brussels, has been 
accepted, and the work is to commence 
immediately. The expense is estimated 
at three to four millions of florins. 

GERMANY. 

The Austrian Archduchess Leopoldine, 
who embarked at Leghorn on board the 
Portuguese squadron, for the Brazils, to 
join her intended husband, the prince 
royal of Portugal, put into Cagliari, in 
consequence of a storm, and the fleet 
was obliged to send to Genoa and Leg- 
horn for a new supply of provisions. 

The emperor and empress of Austria 
had arrived, September 6th, at Zalantha 
and Hennanstadt, in Transylvania, on a 
tour through their dominions. That 
province is a fine country, somewhat 
similar to the north of Italy. Its climate, 
soil, vines, waters, and rich mines, render 
it one of the most interesting portions of 
the Austrian monarchy. 

The emperor has recently granted a 
patent of nobility to an eminent merchant 
of Vienna. 

During the last summer twenty-five 
vessels descended the Danube, having on 
board seven thousand Wirtemburg emi- 

rants. 
_ The following, on the authority of the 
French Calendar, are the states which 
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compose the Germanic confederation :— 
Baden, Hesse-Electorate, Branch of 
Hesse-Philippstral; Branch of Hesse- 
Rothenbourg; Hesse-Darmstadt ; Branch 
of Hesse-Homburg ; Luxembourg ; Hol- 
stein ; Holstein Oldenbourg ; Mecklen- 
bourg-Schwerin ; Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; 
Saxe-Weimar; Brunswick; Nassau ; 
Saxe-Gotha; Saxe-Cobourg-Salfeld ; 
Saxe-Meinungen ; Saxe-Hilburghausen ; 
Anhault-Desau ; Anhault-Bernburg; An- 
hault-Coethan ; Schwartzbourg-Sonder- 
hausen ; Schwartzbourg-Rudolstadt ; 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen ; Lichtenstein ; 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen ; Waldeck ; 
Reus-Greitz ; Reus-Schleiz; Lippe- 
Schaumbourg ; and Lippe-Detmold. 

Under Bonaparte the Confederation of 
the Rhine included, besides the above 
States, the Principality of Ratisbon, Ba- 
varia, Wirtembourg, Saxony, West- 
phalia, Berg and Cleves, Neufchatel, 
Wurzbourg, Salm-Rysbourg, Isenbourg- 
Bristen, Aremburg and Lingen. 

It is represented that a complete union 
has been effected in Bavaria between the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches. 
In Munich and Bamberg the pastors of 
the two sects preach alternately to the 
same flocks, 

The young men of Lombardy have 
been prohibited, by an order of the Court 
of Vienna, from resorting to any foreign 
country for their education, except by 
permission from the government. No 
similar prohibition exists in the Austrian 
States. 

The monument of General Moreau 
stands on the field of battle somethin 
more than a mile from Dresden, an 
though extremely simple, consisting of 
one granite stone,is very expressive. Itis 
surmounted with a bronze helmet, wreath 
and sword. The inscription is merely, 

The Hero, Moreau, fell here by the 
side of ALEXANDER. | 

His Serene Highness, the reigning Duke 
of Anhalt-Dessau, Leopold Frederick 
Francis, died at Dessau, on the 19th of 
August last, in the 77th year of his age, 
and the 61st of his reign. He was born 
on the 10th of August, 1740, and suc- 
ceeded his father, Leopold Maximilian, 
on the 10th of December, 1756 ; he was, 
therefore, reckoning the years of his 
reign, the senior Sovereign of Europe. 


PRUSSIA. 

Much political discontent is said to be 
growing up in Berlin and other parts of 
Prussia, and societies are forming for 
the purpose of procuring a constitution 
founded on principles of liberty, 
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It is stated, that after much discussion, 
the Prussian goverament has determined 
to layaduty of Sv per eent. on all im- 
ported British Manuiactures. 

M. fiamboldt is annougeced as being 
immediately to proceed to the Court of 
St. James as ambassador, 

‘The King of Prussia is expected to 
visit Petersburg ona his retura from 
France; and it is asserted that he has 
agreed to wilhdraw his contingent of the 
army of oecupation of Fravee, on re- 
ceiving the amyuat to which he is entitled 
by treaty up to the year 1220. 

The theatre royal, in Berlin, has re- 
cently been burned, as supposed by de- 
sign. This theatre was begun not twenty 
years ago, under King Frederick William 
{If. and epened on the first of January, 
1802. The edifice formed a, parallelo- 
gram, 244 feet leng, 155 feet bread, and 
155 feet high, withia the walls. .[t had 12 
entrances. There were 3 rows of boxes, 
the fourth tier being the golery.whichran 
all round. ‘The royal box, elegantly de- 
corated and lighted, was of the heigit of 
two rows of boxes, and occupied, inthe 
form of a niehe, the eeatre of the house 
directly opposite the stage. Another 
royal box was on the left hand, next the 
stage ; and opposite that a box for stran- 
gers. From the centre of the roof hung 
a lustre with thirty-six argand lamps. 
The whole house could contain two 
thousand spectators. Besides the rooms 
for the painting, for the scenery, &e. 
which were at the top of the house ; 
there were on the north side several sa- 
loons and roeins for festal occasions, par- 
ticularly a concert reem of unrivaled 
beauty and magnificence, which was 
epened on the 24th of February, 1803, 
with Haydn’s Creation: it could con- 
tain, ieluding the performers, 1,000 
persons. This fine briiding, with the ad- 
mirable scenery, with a wardrobe per- 
haps unequalled in magnificence and 
completeness, with an immense quantity 
of music, the loss of part of which can 
never be repaired, and with the most 
excellent machinery, was so completely 
destroyed in a few hours that nothing 
absolutely could be saved but a few boards 
and benches. The first notice ef the 
fire was by the periormers being sudden- 
fy involved in smoke, and a burning cur- 
tain falling down among them. 

In 1816, nm Berlin, there were 6160 
births, and 5474 deaths. The oldest 
person was 98 years of age. 


SWEDEN. 
The police of Sweden is uncommonly 
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rigorous. All foreigners, who arrive at 
any part of the kingdom, are forbidden 
to advance a step until they receive 
passports from Steckholm. The Duke 
of Devonshire, who was on his way te 
St. Petersburgh, to attend the marriage 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas, was re- 
quired to wait on the froatiers till a pass- 
port could reach him. At the remon- 
strance of Mr. Hughes, however, the 
American Charge des Afiaires at the 
Court of Sweden, any American may 
procced, upona passport from any neigh- 
bouring American Consul, without inter- 
ruption. 

The old king of Sweden, who has 
long been in a state of mental imbecility, 
is said to be drawing near his end. 

The creation of a navy is represented 
to be an object of particular attention 
with the Swedish government. A 74 
gun ship, ealied Charies the AGL. has 
been receady launched at Carlserona, and 
is pronounced to be a fine ship, 


RUSSIA. 

Count Nesselrode has informed the fo- 
reign Ambassadors at St. Petersburg, that 
he has been summoned to attend the Em- 
perorat Moscow, and that in the mean 
time, privy counsellor Oubril wil trans~ 
act business with them. 

It is stated that Alexander is endea- 
youring to obtain from the different pow- 
ers of Europe, a convention to prohibit 
the subjects of any state from assisting 
the South Ameican insurgents with any 
kind of arms or ammunition, and to de- 
clare pirates all thew privateers that ap- 
pear in the European seas. Austria is 
seid to have complied, but England has 
objected, determining to maintain her 
aeutrality.. The manners and fashions 
of the English prevail in Russia, and the 
whole Russian army is clothed with Eng- 
lish cloth. 

The Russian gevernment has demand- 
ed of the Porte a disavowal of the exe- 
cution of Czerny George, and the ex- 
emplary punishment of those who put 
him to death. 

This demand was made through the 
resident minister at Constantinople, to 
whem were also commusicated orders 
to suspend the building of the new pa- 
lxee for the Russian Embassy at that 
city. A courier, moreover, has been 
dispatched to the head-quarters of Ge- 
neral Beningsen, commander of the 
southern division of the Russian army. 

A strict quarantine is required of all 
vessels in the Baltic, on the part of Den- 
mark. Sweden. and Russia, who have 
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made mutual arrangements to carry it in- 
to full effect. 

The population of Russia, according 
to the St. Petersburg Almanac for 1806, 
amounts to forty-two millions: but since 
that period Alexander has added 
193,800 square miles to the empire, in- 
cluding the duchy of Warsaw, Finland, 
Georgia, so ‘that this entineate of 42 
millions is probably several millions too 
low. Of this population, not above five 
millions are Asiatic: the resi is concen- 
trated in European Russia. Notwith- 
standing a destructive invasion, and wars 


of great waste and expenditure, out of 


an establishment of one milion two 
hundred thousand men exclusive of mi- 
litia, Tartars, cavalry, &c. she can range 
in order of battle 640,000 men. 

ASIA, 


EAST INDIES. 

It is computed by Mr. Raiiles, in his 
history of the Island of Java, that from 
the year 1730 to 1752, twenty-two years, 
the deaths in the city ‘of Batavia exe eed- 
ed the enormous amount of 50,000 a 
year. 

A most desolating volcanic eruption 
took place in Java, in January last; im- 
mense columns of fire and smoke, and 
imnited substances, ascended from the 
mountain with a noise like thunder or the 
roar of artillery, and the earth quaked 
for many miles reund. The cinders, 
earth, and sand, vomited forth by the 
mountain soon covered all the fields in 
the vicinity, and utterly destroyed the 
crops of rice, which were very promis- 
ing. The air became so filled with ashes 
and sulphurous smoke that it was hard- 
ty possible to breathe, and for several 
days the light of day was almost whoily 
intercepted, Multitudes of birds have 
perished, and the rivers are almost 
covered with dead fish. Enormous mass- 
es of reck, and large trees, were thrown 
from the heights of the mountain, and 
the rivers every where burst their banks, 
rising In many places 14 feet above their 
ordinary level. The desolation was so 
creat that much distress was appre- 
hended from the scarcity of provisions 
that would probably ensue, and much 
has already been caused by sickness 
occasioned by the bad quality given to 
the water. In the distriet of Gabang, a 
mountain tumbled down on the 27th of 
February, and buried eight families who 
dwelt under it. A similar event took 
place in the night of the 4th and Sth of 
March, in the “district of Talaga, when 
a number of heuses, with all “their in- 


mates, were in like manner overwhelmed 


to ruin, and not a trace of their existence 
left. 


AFRICA, 


ALGIERS. 

A revolution has taken place in the go- 
vernment of Algiers, and the Dey is 
dead. On the 30th of September a 
number of Janissaries assembled round 
the palace and summened the Dey to de- 
scend, who, bemg obliged to comply, 
was taken by the soldiers to the house of 
the Kishna-Aga, where he was stran- 
gled, and a merchant, who had retired 
from business, by the name of Ali Cogia, 
was declared sueeessor. The ministers 
ol the deceased Dey were exiled to dif- 
ferent cities of the regeney. ‘The reason 
assigned for this violence was, that the 
reign of the Dey had been attended by 
nothing but disaster. The plague in Al- 
siers is said to be growing less des- 


tructive. 
AMERICA. 


SPANISH AMERICA, 

The Gazettes of Caraceas, under date 
of 2ith of Sepienzber, report a dispatch 
from Coleone] Pimines to Genera] Morilio, 
dated at Guiria, 238th of August, which 
states that he arrived before that place 
on the day before; that the enemy not 
coming out to meet him, he stormed the 
town, which was taken at the point of 
the bayonet amid a tremendous fire of 
the patriots, who were compelled to re- 
treat on board their boats, and that the 
fruits of ibe victory were 4 pieces of 
cannon, 4 colowrs, ammunition chests, 
and many muskets. 7 

The Curracoa 2ecounts had mentiened 
that the General Paez had been defeat- 
ed, but later advices state that he has 
been completely vietorious,and the pa- 
triets continue to prosper generally. One 
of their armies is in Valencia, and the 

royalists are removing all the valuables 
they can. The city and province of Cu- 
mana and Barcelona are in their posses~ 
sion also, and Morillo, after having pil- 
laged Caraceas, has abandoned it and 
proceeded to La Guira, which it is ex- 
pected he will be obhged to evacuate. 
Brion has had a naval engagement, in 
which he gained the victory, but lost a 
leg. 
PERU. 

he royal forces, under the command 
of General La Serna, which had taken 
possession of Salta and Jupuy, were put 
to flight on the 8th of May, and fell back 
to Potosi. 


This discomfitu of the royal army 
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has been effected by the persevering at- 
tacks of the guerillas, and the militia of 
the patriot governor Guemes, assisted 
by Colonel La Madrid. The army of 
Tucuman was to be put in motion for 
the purpose of acting in concert with the 
above officers, and it was expected that 
the entire evacuation of that province 
by the royalists would be the result. 


MEXICO. 

Accounts are very contrariant in re- 
gard to the success of the patriots in this 
province. Advices from Guanaxuato, 
dated 5th of August, stated positively that 
Generals Mina, Ortices, Moreno, and 
Borga, with the main strength of the pa- 
triot forces, were blocked up in the fort 
at Comauja, and that there was no pos- 
sibility of their escape. Comauja is situ- 
ated about three hundred miles north- 
westerly from Mexico city, and is in that 
part of the country where the only re- 
mains of the instirgent people of colour 
are to be found. 

Later news than the above states that 
Mina was not in the fort, but that General 
Moreno, after being besieged for twenty- 
one days by the royalists under General 
Linau, fought their way through the roy- 
al troops in the night, and proceeded to 
join General Mina, who lay not far dis- 
tant, but could not come up to their re- 
lief. Still later advices represent that 
Mina was within a short distance of the 
city of Mexico, and that the above reports 
were circulated, in order to obviate the 
effect such information might produce at 
Havana. In consequence of Mina’s ad- 
vancement all speculations in the trade to 
Vera Cruz and Mexico had ceased at 
Havanna. 


EAST FLORIDA. 


The arrival of Commodore Aury at 
Amelia Island, though for a time it ap- 
peared to have brought a great accession 
of strength to the cause of the patriots, 
yet it ended in squabbles between his 
forces and those which were previously 
there, and threw every thing into confu- 
sion. Many skirmishes took place be- 
tween the party which were attached to 
Governor Hubbard and the coloured 
troops of Aury, and the death of Hub- 
bard occurring by fever brought on by 
his exertions to quell the disturbance ; 
Aury came off triumphant, and has taken 
the management of affairs into his hands. 
The Hubbard party, however, are by no 
means extinct, and are said to be only 
waiting the arrival of Commodores Tay- 
lor and Champlin, who were shortly ex- 

ected with considerable reinforcements. 


nthe mean time Aury has published 
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two proclamations of the “ Supreme Jun- 
ta of the Floridas,” one of which ascribes 
the dissensions which have taken place to 
the intrigues of the royalists, and con- 
gratulates the people upon the happy re- 
sult which had been achieved by his sea- 
men; and the other, addressed to the in- 
habitants of Fernandina, charging the 
party which had been attached to Hub- 
bard, (as it should seem) with treachery 
and cowardice, and proclaiming martial 
law, for the sake of better preserving 
liberty. 
PORTUGUESE AMERICA. 
BRAZILS. 

The royal authority does not appear 
to be by any means settled in the pro- 
vince of Pernambuco, if indeed the whole 
southern part of the Brazils be not on the 
eve of another insurrection. In the 
month of November, it is stated, ten thou- 
sand Portuguese troops invaded that part 
of the territory that borders upon the La 
Plata, which, though assisted by a con 
siderable body of cavalry, are now in 
possession only of the city of Monte Vi- 
deo, the garrison of which does not 
amount to five thousand men. The in- 
surgents are commanded by General Ar- 
tigas, who is said to be an able and in- 
trepid commander, under whom, and se- 
cond to Artigas, is Colonel Ribeiro, a 
most indefatigable officer, who by the 
last accounts, was besieging the city of 
Monte Video, and repulsing the royal 
troops in all their sallies. 

BRITISH AMERICA, 
CANADAS. 

A meeting has been held at the Court- 
house in Montreal for the purpose of 
considering certain resolutions, there of- 
fered, for the establishment of an agricul- 
tural society. 

The commerce on the lakes is in a ve- 
ry flourishing state, both on the Canadian 
and United States shores. The ports of 
Kingston, York, and Niagara, publish re- 
gular marine lists; and Ogdensburgh, 
Sackets Harbour, Oswego, Sodus, and 
Niagara, exhibit on their lists, sometimes, 
twenty arrivals in a week, of vessels of 
150 to 200 tons burden, fully laden. 

Under date of September 11, the Que- 
bec papers assert that two hundred and 
forty vessels had arrived at that port du- 
ring the current season ; and the number 
of settlers arrived, chiefly from Great-Bri- 
tain, is stated at four thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-seven; and two hundred 
more were expected from Germany. 

In the latter end of September a new 
Steam-boat, the Lauzon, of three hun- 
dred and forty tons burthen, with all her 


equipments and apparatus on board, was 
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jaunched at Quebec. Her engine is of 
twenty-eight horse power. 

In the vicinity of Quebec the snow, 
which fell at the close of September, re- 
tarded the gathering of the fall erops, and 
did them some damage. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Montreal, the snow fell, ear- 
ly in October, to the depth of six or seven 
inches; the crops had been principally 
secured, but pasture was very much in- 
yured. 

Died.] At Quebec, Peter Sambre, 
founder of the Roustigouche Society, 
celebrated for its athletic exercises ; no 
person was admitted a member who 
could not throw a javelin of one hundred 
pounds weight twenty-six yards. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The following are the names of the 
men who fill the executive branch of 
frovernment, and its several departments. 
James Monroe, of Virginia, President of 
the United States; John Quincy Adams, 
of Massachusetts, Secretary of State ; 
Wim. H. Crawford, of Georgia, Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury ; John C. Calhoun, 
nf South Carolina, Secretary of War; 
Benjamin W. Crowningshield, of Massa- 
chusetts, Secretary of the Navy, and 
Wm. Wirt, of Virginia, Attorney General. 
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Mr. Rush, minister to the British Go- 
vernment, has embarked at Annapolis, 
on board the Franklin 74, for England. 
Mr. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, of Virginia, 
gees out with Mr. Rush, as his private 
secretary, and Mr. John Adams Smith, 
now in England, as American Charge 
des Affaires, will remain, as Secretary of 
Legation. 

The foreign ministers, now in the Uni- 
ted States, are Mr. Bagot, the British 
minister; M. Hyde de Neuville, the 
French; Don Onis, the Spanish; the 
chevalier Correa de Serra, the Portu- 
guese ; M. Dashchoff, the Russian; M. 
Greuhm, the Prussian, and the _ first 
ever appointed by the king of Prussia to 
the United States; and M. Pedersen, the 
Danish Minister; besides several unac- 
credited agents, from the South-Ameri- 
can provinces. 

There is also at the seatof government 
a deputation of six Cherokee Chiefs ; 
their names are En-a-taw-naw-ae ;speaker 
for the deputation, Roman Nose, James 
Brown, Richard Taylor, Richard Riley 
and George Harlin. The two first are 
aborigines, the rest are descendants frona 
intermarriages between white men and 
Cherokee women. 


Aat.11. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRFE. 
oy decision of the Superior Court of 
this State, in the case of the Trustees of 
Dartmouth College versus the Treasurer of 
Dartmouth University, was pronounced in fa- 
vor of the the Treasurer. The judges were 
unanimous. 

Mr. H. G. de Grandval, of Portsmouth, ad- 
vertises an invention in the construction of 
carriages, whereby the passengers may be 
preserved from danger in case the horses run 
away, beyond the control of the driver, or 
the driver be thrown from his seat; or the 
motion of the carriage may be stopped to 
prevent its running down a precipice. Por 
this invention he has secured a patent. 

Mr. Laighton of this State is the owner of a 
row, now thirteen years old, of which he 
makes the following statement, which is en- 
fitled to full credit. The cow is of singufar 
beauty of shape, of a delicate milk-white 
colour, weighs one thousand lbs. and girts 
six feet two inches. Her average mess of 
milk, for several months after leaving her 
calf, is eleven quarts, or twenty-two a day. 
From the cream twelve lbs. of butter are made 
per week, and it is not unusual to find in the 
pail, after milking, particles of butter already 
formed. The cream taken from her milk 
during the thirteen first days after having her 
last calf, measured three getlons; the calf, 

Vor. it—No. i8 


which at four days old weighed one hundred 
Ibs. being fed from the cow during the time. 
Her milk is so good that a quart of cream al- 
ways makes one pound of butter. She is 
never fed on corn or meal, but eats a peck 
of raw potatoes per day. The second calf 
raised from this eow is now seven years old, 
and of the same size and colour with the pa- 
rent. The quaiity of her milk is thought to 
be a little inferior, and the quantity about a 
quarter less. ‘The two cows furnish a family 
of twelve to fifteen persons with milk and 
eream for domestic uses, and of butter, there 
is often on hand a surplus of fifty to one hun- 
dred Ibs. besides about 50 dollars worth of 
milk sold annually to customers. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

At a meeting held at the hall of the Union 
Bank, in Boston, on the 10th November, for 
the purpose of considering the subject of a 
canal across the isthmus of Cape Cod, a com- 
mittee of thirteen was appointed to investi- 
gate the matter, and report accordingly. 

The trustees of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital propose to commence the following 
spring the erection of a General Hospital for 
the reception and cure of the sick poor, or 
any others, being resident within the Com- 
monwealth, and have advertised for propo- 
sals of plans for the building; and to enable 
artists to form some idea of its required size, 
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dhe Trustees olisenwe tat they wonld wish to 
have it so constructed or planned as to be 
capable of containing and accommodating 
ene hundred and fifty patients at atime, with 
suitable rooms for the matron, apothecary, 
and trustees, together with all the offices and 
conveniences usnally attached to such an 
establishment. It is reqnired that each plan 
submitted shall be such as that each section 
er Wing shall contain so complete an arrange- 
ment in every respect, as to be capable of 
being improved with full convenience be- 
fore the other parts shall have been erected ; 


it being probable that the trustees will erect 


ne wing, and wait to see the extent which 
Will probably be required in future. 

According to the report of a committee 
appointed for the purpose, it appears that 
there are edueated, in the several public 
schools, in Boston, at the expense of the 
town, two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
fire pupils. There are in Boston eight Cha- 
rity Schools, which contain three hundred 
and sixty-five pupils; there are nineteen pri- 
vate schools vig * by men, and one hundred 
end thirty-five kept by women, in which are 
taught one thousand four hundred and nine- 
ya pe boys, and two thousand two hun- 

red and eighty-eight girls—and in a popu- 
lation of about forty thousand, which Boston 
¢€ontains, there are only two hundred and 
forty-three children above seven years of 
age who do not receive instruction. 

Ten acres of land, cultivated by Capt. Jo- 
nathan Allen, of Pittsfield, Secretary to the 
Berkshire Agricultura! Society, yielded the 
present year as follows, Two acres, in spring 
wheat, produced eighty bushels ; two acres, 
in corn, one hundred bushels ; two acres, in 
rye, sixty bushels; two acres, in grass, five 
tons of hay, and two acres, in potatoes, two 
bBundred and twenty-seven bushels. The 
produce of ten acres is deemed suificient to 
éubsist a family of ten persons, and to keep 
two cows and a horse. 

J. F. Mansony, Esq. has been appointed 
the consul general of his royal highness the 

and duke of Tnseany. for the New-fng- 
Fad Siates, to reside in Boston—and has re- 
ceived the necessary papers from the Ameri- 
can government to authorise bim to act in 
that ecapacily. 

RHODE-FSLAND. 

Resolutions were brought into the assem- 
bly of this State, during its last session, pro- 
viding for the calling of a eonvention of the 
people, authorised to form a constitution of 
government for the state ; the full considera- 
tion of the resolutions was postponed till the 
mecting of the legislature in February next. 
During the last session, also, the proposition 
from the State of New-Jersey, to amend the 
Coustitution of the United States, by making 
choice of representatives and electors by 
districis, Was disapproved. 

The expense of supporting the poor in the 
town of Providence is said to average near 
#10.000 per annum, 

CONNECTICUT. 
By an act of this legislature of this State 


passed at the last October £¢ssion, the civil 
authority and select men of the several towus 
in this State are authorised to adopt such 
measures for the general Vaccination of the 
inhabitants of their respective towns, as they 
shail think proper and necessary, to prevent 
the introduction, or arrest the progress of the 
Smali Pox, and to defray the expenses in 
whole. or in part, of such general Vaccination, 
out of the public treasury of such town. 

During the last session of the legislature, 
also, an elegant sword and a pair of pistols, 
both mounted with gold, with suitable in- 
scription, and to be manufactured in the 
State, were voted to be presented by the 
Governor, to Commodore Isaac Hull, who is 
a native of Connecticut, as a token of the 
high esieem in which be is held for bis prix 
vate worth and public services. 

A young man named Williams, who keeps 
a retail store at Middletown, Connecticut, i 
ascertained to be the rightful heir to an Ea:t- 
dom in England, with an income of £15,000 
sterling per annum ; and documents authoris- 
ing him to take immediate possession of his 
estate and title, have been received. His 
parents emigrated from Bermuda. He is said 
to be a man of fair character, and of onas~ 
suming Manners. 


NTVW-YORE, 


Fee Otceco Acricultural Society held its 
first annual cattle show and fair on the 14th 
of October. ‘The exhibitions were numerous, 
and several premiums were awarded. Ad- 
dresses were delivered on the occasion by 
General Morris and E. Watson, Esq. and from 
the interest manifested, much utility is ex- 
pected to result from the association. 

Robert Spencer, of Canandaigua, raised 
this season, from one field bean, six hundred 
and thirty-eight beans, of a good quality; 
and from two seeds of the pye squash, one 
hundred and sixty-three Ibs. of squash: two 
of the squashes weighed forty-two Ibs. each. 

The Northern Canal, connecting the water? 
of Lake Champlain with the river Hudson, 
was commenced on the fitih of November, 
and will be prosecuted till stopped by the 
frost ; the whole. it is expected, will be com- 
pieted next summer. 

At the Ontario Factory, under the ma- 
nagement of Messrs. Buck, Brewster, & Co. at 
Manchester, wool was taken from the sack, 
in its natural state, and after going through 
all the necessary operations, was made into 
cloth; the cloth fulled, coloured, four times 
shorn, pressed, carried to the tailors, and the 
coat completed and worn, in the short space 
of nine hours and fifteen minutes precisely. 

Mr. Wiliiam Bard, of the town of Clinton, 
Duchess County, raised, this year, on one 


acre. ninety-seven bushels and one quart of 
shelled corn, and this acre was in a field of 


twenty acres, all covered with excellent “—_ 
ten acres of which, Mr. Bard estimate 

would yield as much as the acre measured. 
This corn was planted in hills, at the usual 


distance, in a reid which had been pastars | 
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for sheep for a féw years prier, and received 
no manure except the usual quantity of gyp- 
sum ; but the ground was well tilled, and the 
corn carefully tended. 

The New-York Female Assistance Society 
has expended, during the year efiding Nov. 
kOth, 1817, $1,970 25 cents. 


NEW-JERSEY. 


The Legislature of this State convened at 
Trenton, on the 28th of October, when, in a 
joint-meeting of both houses, Isaac William- 
son was chosen Governor, Andrew kirk- 
patrick, Chief Justice, and Theodore Freling- 
huysen Attorney General of the State for the 
ensuing year. 

A society for the suppression of vice and 
immorality, and the encouragement of good 
morals, has been receitly established in New- 
Jersey. 

The committee appointed to settle the ac- 
counts of the State-Prison, for the last year, 
report that the stock on hand, October Ist, 
1316, amounted to $25,605 63; and the 
amount drawn from the treasury for the pay- 
ment of salaries, transportation of prisoners, 
&c. to Ist of Oct. 1817, to $11,760 84. The 
amount of stock on band, Oct. Ist, 1317, was 
$46,861 84; from which deduct balance 
due sundry persons, for transportation, &c. 
$9,456 31; and for losses $2,961 44, and 
there will remain $34,443 59. The com- 
mittee further report, that the sum of 
$3,870 99, of the money drawn from the 
treasury, hath been expended in costs of pri- 
soners on conviction, transportation, and 
clothing, being for 77, sent to the State- 
prison the year ending Oct. 1, 1817, many of 
whom were for aterm less than one vear, 
and could not in that time earn any part of 
the charges against them. The committee 
therefore suggest, that if some other punish- 
ment were devised for smaller crimes, the 
system would be improved. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ywo commissioners, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of this State, have arrived at Newtown, 
Tioga, to explore the route of the canal av- 
thorised by the legislature of New-York, to 
connect the waters of Seneca Lake with the 
Susquehanna. ‘This survey is undertaken 
with the view of reporting to the legislature 
of Pennsylvania on the expediency of uniting 
with the State of New-York to complete the 
said canal. 

In October last, Benjamin Kite, of Phila- 
delphia, cut down three Lombardy poplars, 
und on splitting one of them, about fifteen 
feet from the ground, he found a quantity of 
quicksilver in the tree. It did not appear 
that a hole could lave been bored aud the 
mineral poured in, for the trees grew in his 
court yard, were very small whea he took 
possession, and had thrived well, nor could 
any trace of boring be discovered. 

Married.} In Philadelphia, at the resi- 
dence of Stephen Girard, Esy. General Hen- 
tv Lallemand to Miss Harriet Girard, niece 
of Stephen Girard, Esq. There were present, 
besides the other friends of the purties, the 
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Count de Survilliers, Marsual Grouchy and 
his son, General Vandamme, and General 
Charles Lallemand, senior. 


MARYLAND. 

It is now ascertained by actual expes 
rimentin this State, that the description 
of Wheat known by the name of the 
Lawler Wheat is not secure from the 
ravages of the Hessian fly. A quantity 
of Wheat, represented as genuine Law- 
ler was obtained from Virginia by a gen- 
tleman whose farm is about ten miles 
from Baltimore, and sown this fall; with- 
ina few days past the young blade has 
been blighted as with a blast from a fur- 
nace, and on examination it appears 
that the destruction has been caused by 
the well known Hessian Fly. 

We learn, that the Lawler Wheat sown 
on the Eastern shore of this State, and in 
some parts of Virginia, has experienced 
a similar fate. 

A Beet has been raised by a gentle- 
man of Annapolis, the present year, 
from the seed, of the following dimen- 
sions and weight; it measured round the 
thickest part 2 feet 6 inches; its length 
was 2 fect 2 inches, and its weight 15 
pounds 10 cunces! 


DISTRICY OF COLUMBIA. 

The following Indians are now ene 
visit to the seat of government, from 
the north-western country. They are 
under the direction of Mr. Isaac Walker, 
their business is with the government, 
Wyandots. Daanquote, or Half King, 
head chief of the nation, fram Sandusky. 

Tau-yau-ro-too-yau, head speaker. 

Dawautout ; Manoneue; Seotosh, 
Tau-yau-dou-tou-sou ; Squindecte ; You- 
dou-tou-sou. Delawares, Captain Pipe ; 
Silas Armstrong.  Senecas. Captaia 
Smita; Con-gu-tou. 

These ave the identical chiefs among 
whom the president of the United States 
passed a night, as he travelled through 
the wilderness from Detroit, and by 
whom he was voluntarily guarded da- 
ring his stay with them. 


SOUTIT CAROLINA. 


The yellow fever has almost wholly 
disappéared from Charleston. By the 
bills of Mortality, during the week end- 
ing October 30th, but ene died of that 
disease. : 

October 30th, was Jaunched at Char- 
leston, from the Ship Yard of Messrs. 
Pritchard and Knox, the elegant Steana 
Boat Carolina, owned by the Georgia 
Steam Boat Company, end consteucte 
fo the Savanagh river, 
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GEORGIA. 

By accounts from the South, under 
date of November 10th, hostilities were 
expected to break out between the Uni- 
ted States troops, and the Seminole 
Indians. 

General Gaines, with his troops, took 
up the line of March from Fort Montgo- 
mery, on the Alabama, to Fort Scoit, 
onthe Flint River, about the 27th ult. 
where he was to be joined by about 500 
Creek warriors, who would make his ar- 
my, including regulars, militia, and 
Indians, amount to about 2500 men. 
"The Seminoles are said to have in the 
field 1500 warriors. General Jackson and 
suite, it was expected, would join Gen- 
eral Gaines at Fort Scott. 

General Gaines made a demand upon 
the Seminoles, for the murderers of 
seven whites—they refused, and in re- 
turn stated, that our people had killed 
ten of their tribe, and demanded the 
balance to be given up to them, as the 
only condition on which they would 
make peace. The General made no 
further reply, but immediately put his 
troops in. motion, to operate against 
them. 

David B. Mitchell. Esq. of the State 
of Georgia, is Commissioner, to treat 
with the Creek nation of Indians. 

Deaths in Savannah from the Ist to the 
Sth of October inclusive, reported by 
the Board of Health—males 50, females 
12—total 62. Of this number 50 died 
of the yellow fever. Forty-three of the 
above deaths were non-residents, 32 of 
whom were seamen. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

In a letter from Natches, dated Ccto- 
ber 15th, it isremarked by the writer— 
“Of all the plagues I ever heard of, we 
have one that exceeds them. The yel- 
low fever has raged so in this place, that 
three fourths, or at least two-thirds of the 
inhabitants have left the place, and there 
are not enough to-attend the sick and 
bury the dead. The poor wretches are 
found dead in their houses by themselves, 
and it is difficult to get any one to lay 
them out and put them in the ground. 
Almost all the stores are shut up, and 
the post-office is only open two or three 
hours on mail days. [tis such dn awful 
time that not a dollar enters the town, 
except to get some necessary that can- 
not be dispensed with.” 

TENNESSEE, 

An appeal to the sense of the people 
has been authorized by the requisite ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the legisiature of 
‘Tennessee, on the expediency of calling 
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au convention te amend the'censtitution of 
that state ; on which question the people 
are invited to vote, Ay or No, at the 
next General Election. This is the most 
democratic process of any of our go- 
vernments—submitting the question to 
the people, individually, for their opi- 
nion, without any representative mter- 
mediation. 

The resolution has been in- 
troduced into the Legisiature of Tennes- 
see, by some cae who dreads the intro- 
duction of the National Bank into that 
State. The fate of the motion does not 
yet appear, 

“ Be it resolved by the General Assem- 
bly ef the Staite of Tennessee, That they 
do greatly regret the necessity which im- 
pels them to declare, that they will view 
with concern and disapprobation the es- 
tablishment of any bank, branch of any 
bank, or other monied institution, not 
chartered by the laws ef this State, with- 
in the limits thereof; and they do feel 
themselves under all the ties of respon- 
sibility which bind the representative to 
the people, to use all lawful means in their 
power to prevent and prohibit the same.” 

An Academy has been erected in 
Nashville for the instruction of females, 
The building is in the centre of a large 
Square, in which the forest trees remain. 
It will already accommodate 156 stu- 
dents, and is intended for 300. “ Dr. 
Daniel Berry, and Lady, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, have been placed at the head 
of the Institution. Nearly one hundred 
young ladies were immediately enrolled 
as students.” 

Exports from West Tennessee to Near: 
Orleans, last year. $10,060 hhds. To- 
baeco, $1,000,000 ; 1560 bales Cotton, 
$100,060 ; Pork and Beef, $50,000; 
Butter, Lard and Tallow, $25,000 ; Corn 
and Vegetables, $50,000 ; Sundries, 
£200,000 ; Castings, $20,000; Horses, 
Sheep and Beef Cattle, $100,000. 

OHTO. 

The commissioners on behalf of the 
United States, have, at the treaty lately 
held at Fort Meigs with the Indians, ob- 
tained a relinguishment of their claims 
to all the lands within the State, with the 
exception of the following reservations: 
At upper Sandusky, 12 miles square ; 
at Wappakonata, 10 miles square; at 
Lewiston, 7 miles square; at Hog Creek, 
Smiles square ; at Fert Seneca, 7 miles 
square, and the tract west of St. Mary’s 
River, supposed to be about 500 square 
miles, amounting in the whele to 425, 
860 acres. whole tract of Jand pur- 
chased, including the Indian reservations, 
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and the unceded tract west of the St. 
Mary’s river, contains, by a rough calcu- 
lation, says the Supporter, 3,862,420 
acres, from which deducting the amount 
of the reservations as above, will leave 
3,435,540 acres, to which the Indian title 
is extinguished. To this may be added, 
say 840,300 acres, lying north of the 
Miami of the lakes, and east of a meri- 
dian running north from Fort Defiance, 
ceeded by the treaty of Detroit in 1807, 
making, agreeably to this estimate, an 
aggregate of 4,276,340 acres of unoccu- 
pied Jands in the State of Ohio, to which 
the Indian title is extinguished. 

For these lands the treaty “ allows tle 
Wyandots an annuity of 4060 dollars ; 
the Shawanoes 2000 dollars; and the 
Senecas 500 dollars; together with the 
sum of 3300 for fifteen years to be di- 
vided between the Pottowattomics, Chip- 
pewas, and Ottowas.” 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

The citizens of Detroit have set about 

establishing a University. A  subscrip- 


tion was opened, and upwards of £1000 
subseribed the first day. The buildings 
have already been commenced, and the 
first hall is expected to be completed the 
present autumn. 


ILLINOIS TERRITORY. 


His excellency William Clark, Gover- 
nor of the Misseuri Territory, and his 
Excellency Nimian Edwards, Governor 
of the Hlinois Territory, are Commission- 
to treat with the Potawotamies and 
other tribes of Indians, in the Minois Ter- 
ritory. 

MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

Major Bradford departed from this 
post a few days since, with a detachment 
of U. S. riflemen, accompanied by Major 
Long, topographical engineer, for the 
purpose of establishing a military post 
on the Arkansas River, near the Osage 
boundary line. 
sibly, to remove squatters on the public 
ey Something more may grow out 
of it. 


Ant. 13. NEW 


Description of a water-wheel recently in- 
vented by Mr. C. A. Busby, of New- 
York, architect and engineer ; applica- 
ble to Stecm-boats, Horse-boais, and 
Mills; and calculated to avoid the great 
loss of powcr, and other inconveniences, 
heretofore arising from back-water, vi- 
bration, &c. 


\ 

ie paddles of this wheel are perpen- 
-@ dicularly bisected and suspended on 
pivots, by their upper edges, working in 
sockets fixed in the extremities of the 
arms of the wheel; the lower edges be- 
ing re-connected (leaving a small interval 
between the parts) by braces, or bars, of 
rodiron. ‘Fhe sockets iu which the pi- 
vots work are included in the cirecum- 
ference of a circle, whose centre is the 
axis of the wheel. The paddles are per- 
pendicularly dependant, and the braces 
equi-distant from the respective points of 
suspension, It is manifest, theretore, that 
a circle equal in diameter to that includ- 
ing the sockets, and whose centre should 
be at as great a distance below the shaft 
of the wheel as the braces are below the 

ivots, would pass through all the braces. 

he inventor has consequently been ena- 
bled to introduce a strong flat ring in the 
space (left for that purpose) between the 
divisions of the paddles ; with holes, or 
suckets, corresponding to those in the 


INVENTIONS. 


arms of the wheel, and through which 
the braces above mentioned cunvenient- 
ly pass and work. 

[fthe wheel were now put in gentle 
motion, and met no opposition, the pad- 
dies, turning on their pivots, would con- 
tinue perpendicular; and the ring, sus- 
pended by the braces, would revolve 
about its imaginary axis, at.a short dis- 
tance perpendicularly below the shaft of 
the wheel. But in ease of external resis- 
tance, the paddles would trail, or drag, 
and the ring be carried with them. 

This inconvenience might apparently 
be obviated by converting the ring into 


a wheel, and giving to it a fired axis, or . 


shalt. But then the radii, or spokes, of 
this second or lower wheel, would be 
obstructed in action by the shaft of the 
main wheel, and vce versa. It has there- 
fore been necessary to adopt some other 
means of retaining the ring permanently 
beneath the wheel. 

From an attentive consideration of the 
constrnction, so faras already developed, 
it will be obvious that the ring, indepen- 
dantly of its rotatory action with the 
wheel, can ouly-swerve from its appeinted 
station by trailing with the paddles ; and 
this is effectuaky prevented by the addi- 
tion of two rainor wheels, or guard-roll- 
ers, onaxis’ fixed egui-distantly from 
the wheel, level with the centre of the 
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ring, and having their circumferences in 
contact with the opposite edges of the 
ring. 

Thus the ring above described, not- 
withstanding its peculiarities, effectively 

rforms the office of a second wheel, 
and the paddles, connected with two pa- 
rallel bicentric circles, and revolving in 
conjunction with them, firmly maintain 
their perpendicular directions. 

It may be necessary to add that this 


A. Axis of wheel. 


B. Braces passing through the arms of 
the wheel from which the paddles depend. 


invention, founded on scientifie and nove} 
principles, is as remarkable for the sim. 
plicity of construction and operation, ex. 
emplified in the model, as for the diffi- 
culty of conveying an accurate and com. 
prehensive representation of it, through 
the medium of verbal or graphie deserip- 
tion. ‘The following cut, with the expla. 
nations accompanying it, will however, 
aid the understanding of the nature of 
the improvement. 


C. Flat iron ring connecting the pad- 
dles, 
D. Guard rollers. 
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1UE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


WITH CRIPICAL REMARKS. 


Letters from the hon. David Hum- 
phreys, F. R.S. to the right hon. Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, president of the Royal So- 
viety, London; containing seme account 
of the Serpent of the Ocean, frequently 
seen in Gioucester Bay. New-York, Kirk 
and Mercein. 18 mo. pp. 86. 


Gen. Humphreys is entitled to our thanks 
for his sedulity in collecting, and his faitiful- 
ness in reporting the most authentic inforina- 
fion it was possible to obtain in relation to 
{he late terrific visiter of our shores. [tis 
impossible fur any one accessible to evidence, 
Jonge; to remain incredulous in regard to 
the fuct of the appearance of this monster in 
our waters. Gen. Humphreys has shown 
that his eseape from the hardy fisherman of 
Marblehead and Cape Anne, was only owing 
to his timeiy departure from that vicinity. 
No opportunity offered after adequate prepa- 
vation was made for attack, to try the con- 
test, though it was impatiently sought by our 


euterprising seamen. Since his retreat from 
the harbour of Gloucester, the serpent has 
heen repeatedly seen in Long-Island sound. 
There are circumstances which lead to the 
supposition that more than one of these ani- 
inals has been seen about the same time on 
our Coast. 

The second one is described as having 
several ashen or yellowish rings round its 
neck The following summary description 
of the Sea-Serpent is given by Gen Hum- 
phrevs. 

“To avoid tedious repetitions, I give the 
ageregate result, that his head and tail re- 
semble those of the common snake : some, 
however, think the bead more flat, like that 
of the turtle (tortoise) and adder, that his 
colour is nearly black, his body about ihe 
bigness of a flour barrel, and bis length from 
sixty to one hundred feet, or more. Some 
judicious people who saw him stretched out 
to his full length, by comparing the extent 
with the distance between two objeets on 
shore, are inclined to believe the [ast mens 
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tioned estimate approximates nearest to the 
truth. 

“For the rest, there is an extraordinary uni- 
formity of opinion. 

«“ Allconcur in his having neither the gills, 
fins, scales, nor tail of a fish. All, L believe, 
with one or two exceptions, represent his 
movement to have been like that of the 
caterpillar, but infinitely more rapid. ‘They 
imagined, also, he moved faster under, than 
above water. ‘There is, naturally, a considera- 
ble difference between the reports of those 
who saw him at rest, or in motion, as to his 
smoothness, or roughness, as well as with 
regard to the curvatures and bunches on his 
back. ‘To some he appeared jointed, or like 
a string of kegs or buoys connected on 
a rope: to others, uniformly smooth and 
round.” 

Soon after the disappearance of the Old 
Serpent, a Young Serpent of very singular 
formation, and supposed to be the progeny 
of the former, was killed by a Mr. Colbey in 
a field near Loblolly Cove, and about one 
hundred and fifty paces from highwater mark, 
us measured by the hon. Mr. Nash of Glou- 
cester. ‘There is a remarkable coincidence 
in the structure of this non-descript serpent, 
with that of the great Sea-Serpent, and its 
movement seems to have been similar. Mr. 
Colbey gives the following account of his 
rencontre with this reptile. | 

“Mr. Colbey says, that he and two of his 
sons were grihering hay, when the young 
serpent was first discovered by one of his 
boys, who called to his father to run, for he 
never saw such a strange snake. Mr. Col 
bey ran about tour rods, with a pitehiork in 
his hand, before the young serpent had crept 


one rod. As the serpent was passing over 


some loose rocks, he clapped his pitchfork 
down, and confined him against the rocks, 
when the snake exhilited more temper than 
he had ever seen displayed by one before. 
He threw his head around, seized his own 
body, held on, and shook (to use his own ex- 
pression) “as one dog shakes another when 
fighting.” His tail, tikewise, seemed to be a 
weapon of defence, for be swung it around 
several times, and struck the end of it against 
the handle of the pitehfork, when Mir. C. 
could distinctly hear a noise, which clicked, 
(as he said,) like a pin, when strack against 
the handle. Mr. Colbey’s account of his 
motion is still more extraordinary. le says, 
that he possessed the power of contraction 
and expansion, to a degree almost incredible: 
that when contracted, he judged his length 
Was not more than one foot anda half; and 
the protuberances on his back were (to use 
his expression) nearly as large as his fist. 
He afterwards remarked, that the tumours, 
when the serpent was contracted, were at 
least three times as large as when he was 
extended. When creeping on the ground, 
his motion was vertical, he carried his head 
near the ground, and he progressed very 
slow, much slower than a man ordinarily 
walks, He moved in a stvaight line, and his 
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progressive motion was produced by first 
contracting, and then extending himself.” 


American Entomology or Descriptions 
of the Insects of North America, illus 
trated by coloured figures from drawings 
executed from nature, by Thomas Say. 
Philadelphia, Mitchell and Ames, 8vo 
first number pp. 40. with six plates and 
an engraved frontispiece. 


The United States can at last boast of hav- 
ing a learned and enlightened Entomologist 
in Mr. Say. Those who have preceded him, 
such as Catesby, Abbot, Melsheimer, Muhlen- 


berg, Barton, Escher, Leconte, Torrey, &c. - 


have merely been collectors, or painters, or 
nomenclators ; but the author of this work 
shows himself acquainted with the details 
and improvements of the science; he is at 
the same time an acute observer and an able 
painter. This increases our regret that in- 
stead of aiming at the glorious title of the 
American Fabricius, his utmost ambition is te 
tread in the steps of Donovan! and imitate 
his uneouth arrangements, desultory style, 
pompous publications, and costly performan- 
ces. We regret exceedingly to see those de- 
fective modes introduced by the author of 
this work, and are sorry to foresee that they 
are not likely to promote his views. This 
was not the manner in which the labours of 
Linneus, Fabricius, and Latreille have 
published, yet they are the classical authors 
of the science. It is true that we are offered 
an elegant specimen of typography ; but the 
rice of it is two dollars. For that sum we 
iave forty pages (of which twelve are quite 
blank!) printed on beautiful paper and type, 
and six fine coloured plates, containing only 
eight species (whereof five are uew) of in- 
sects, while they might have ineluded sixty ¢ 
Therefore at this rate, as there are at leest 
eight thousand species of insects in North 
America, the sum of two thousand dollars 
will be requisite in order to admire the insects 
on this new plan! while on the plan of Lin- 
neus, &c. ten dol'ars might be quite sufficient. 
It would be well it this style was left for the 
use of the princes and lords of Europe. When 
this work shall proceed, we may endeavour 
to review it at length. C.3S.R. 


Descriptio uberior Graminum et Plane 
tarum Calamariarum Americae septen- 
trionalis, indigenarum et cicurum. Auc- 
tore D. Henrico Muhlenberg. Philaded- 
pliia, Sol. W. Conrad, 1817. 1 vol. 8.vo. 
pp. 


This is one of the posthumous works of the 
rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, which had sol ong been 
expected by the botanists: and probably not 
one of the least valuable. About four hun 
dred and fifty species of Grasses, including 
the Cyperoides, and genera Carer, Juncus? 
are here enumerated and described at full 
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Yength. But like many posthumous works, it 
bears the stamp of imperfection: more than 
forty species, perhaps new, are published 
without names! could any one believe that 
in the present stage of science such a blun- 
der could be committed. The author, had he 
been living. would never have done it, and 
unless the editor thought that there was no 
one that could rectify this omission, he is in- 
excusable; but we are certain that many of 
our botanists would have been very glad to 
do it, and associate thereby this trifling la- 
Bbour to those of the worthy author. The 
consequence will be that those new species 
will be named by Rafinesque, Decandolle, 
Romer, Leconte, &c. and receive therefore 


. as many different names! while the real au- 


thor will be deprived of that merit. It is 
Jikewise astonishing, that the editor could 
not, or would not employ some botanist to 
compare the species of Muhlenberg, with 
those of Pursh and Elliot! and frame spe- 
cific definitions. These and many other 
omissions and imperfections lessen very 
much the value of this otherwise classical 
work ; we shall endeavour to rectify them in 
a future review. C.S. R. 


Celebs Deceived. By the author of 
fan antidote to the Miseries of Human 
Life, Cottage, Sketches,’ &c. New- 
York, 24mo. pp. 26+. 


Thouch we have read this book through, 
we hardly know what to make of it. We 
must rank it however. we suppose, with the 
class of works called religious novels, not- 
withstanding there are some things in it that 
savour not overmich of religion in our ap- 
prehension. It seems to be an indirect at- 
tack upon Episcopalianism ; and deserves to 
be reprehended not only for its tendency to 
promote dissension in the church of God, bat 
tor a spirit of unfairness incompatible with 
the principles of the gospel. 

By the by. we do not altogether approve 
of drawing religious discussions into novels. 
There is a time and a place forali things; a 
romance is not the place where we !ook for 
religions instruction, nor do we often take one 
up when in that mood which is best fitted for 
receiving it. Letus not be understood as re- 
quiring novels to be irreligious ; on the con- 
trary we think some of the best'lessons of piety 
ond morality may be effectually instilled un- 
ver this cuise. Bat as amusement is the 
avowed, so it should be the apparent object 
of such productions. A reader is not pleased 
to find himself circumvented by a sermon, 
where he had looked for a diverting adven- 
ture. Honest Jolin Bunyans aliegories are 
creatiy preterable to the fimsy fictions of 
inodern sectarians, Colebs junior is less 
amiable, and not much more iuteresting than 
his predecessor. He is early the victim otf 
deception. His eduration is commenced by 
bis aunt, who tells him that if he will en/y 
earn his A,B, and C, she will love him. The 

or boy however finds that not or/y A, B, 
and C, but three and twenty letters mere, 


all in a row, are to be learnt before he can 
establish his claim to her affection. He is 
next told that when he has learnt to read 
words and sentences he will be a man; to 
which his experience soon gives the lie. His 
aunt shortly after trepans him into a clergy. 
man’s family, who fortunately proves a very 
worthy man. Celebs thrives under his tui- 
tion. In due time he is entered at college, 
where he grows dissipated, and gets in debt, 
He finds himself however master of a hand. 
some patrimony. and suffers no great incon. 
venience from his folly. A visit to his gnar- 
dian, who is on his death bed, recals him 
to reflection, and revives his religious im- 
pressions. He now takes it into his head to 
fall in love, all at once, with his cousin Lucy, 
the playmate of his childhood. Her personal 
beauty eatirely blinds him to her character, 
With a view to matrimony he takes orders, 
and purchases a benefice. Just as he is ready 
to install Luc. in the parsonage-house, he 
detects her in a clandestine correspondence 
with a circulating library, and their engage- 
ment is broken off in mutnal disgust. In e 
few months Lucy marries an Irish fortune- 
hunter. Celebs has suddenly acquired e 
distaste to matrimony, and after becoming a@ 
convert to the belief that @ plurality of ewtres 
is allowable by scripture, and after bringing 
over to the same faith a young female Metho- 
dist with whom he had contracted an intima- 
cy, he persuades hier, we know not by what 
process of reasoning, to cohabit with him 
Without being married at all. ‘The lady soon 
becomes satisfied that this concubinage is not 
sunctioned by revelation, and leaves him 
with an irrevocable resolution never to re- 
turn to bim, though he offers,to undergo 
the rites of marriage. 

Ccelebs’s preaching in the meantime had 
given his congregation great comfort. He 
had talked much of the all-sufficient atone- 
ment, and of the imputed righteousness of 
the Redeemer; but had wholly forgotten to 
say any thing abont the necessity of faith 
and repeatance. At length the happy deaths 
of some of his impenitent parishioners open 
his eyes to his error. We shifts his ground 
and witnesses a happy reformation in his 
flock. Toset a good example he once more 
turns his thoughts towards the wedded state, 
but finding the lady whom he hed selected 
for his partner, from his recollections of her 
some twenty years befcre, already the 
mother of a tamily, he abandons bimself to 
celibacy for the remainder of his life. 

Such is the outline of the fable. The au- 
thor seems to have a measure of cood sense, 
strangely mixed up with prejudice and bi- 
gotry. Her style is exceedingly nezligent; 
indeed her sentencts are seldum grammati- 
cal, 


A sermon, preached in St. Paul’s 
Church, in the city of New-York, on the 
of October, 1817, on occasion of the 
solemnization of the third centurial jubt- 
lee. in commemoration of the reforma- 
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tion commenced by Dr. Martin Luther, 
onthe 31st of October, 1517 ; accompani- 
ed with an account of the solemnities 
and the order of divine service. By the 
Rey. Frederick Christian Scheffer, pas- 
tor of the evangelical Lutheran Church, 
in the city of New-York. New-York. 
Kirk and Mercein. 1817, 8vo. pp. 56. 


The chief motives by which Luther was in- 
fluenced, and the principles by which he was 
prompted to speak and to act, when he com- 
meuced the blessed reformaiion, form the 
subject of this sermon, in which those mo- 
tives and principles are traced and illustrated 
by a concise account of Luther's life and ac- 
tions, connected with a rapid survey of the 
history of the times in which he lived. The 
subject is one of deep interest, and the rever- 
end author has handled it with a zea! becom 
ing an enlightened and sincere preacher of 
the doctrines ofthat reformation whici he 
celebrates. 

The style is grave, but earnest, though 
unequal, and sometimes faulty. There is on 
the very title-page an instance, in our opin- 


ion, of bad taste, the title of “ doctor’. de- 
tracts from the dignity of “ Martin Luther.” 
The names of great men stand best alone. 


L. 


An Address, delivered before the Onei- 
da Society, for the promotion of Ameri- 
can manufactures, in their annual meet- 
ing, in Whitesboro,’ on the 3istef Octo- 
ber, 1817 ; by Isaae Briggs. Utica. Wil- 
liam Williams. 1817. 8vo. pp. 8. 


There is no room in these remarks to enter 
into a discussion of the interesting subject of 
manufactures, and the expediency of promot- 
ing them by governmental patronage, at the 
present period, in the United States ; we can 
ouly say atthis time, that the Address to the 
Oneida society is from the pen of one of our 
most intelligent economists. The time and 
attention which Mr. Briggs bas bestowed 
upon the subject of manufactures, as con- 
nected with the prosperity of nations, the 
character of the man. and the extent and ac- 
curacy of his knowledge, entitle his opinions 
to the most deliberate consideration. L. 


Ast. 15. REPORT OF DISEASES TREATED AT THE PUBLIC DIS- 
PENSARY, NEW-YORK, DURING THE MONTH OF AUG. 1817. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 
~EBRIS Intermittens, (Intermittent Fever.) 
5; Febris Remittens, (Remitten! Fever ) 
11; Febris Continua, (Continued Fever.) 12; 
Synocha, (Inflammatory Fever.) 2; Febris 
fantum Remittens,7; Phlegmone, (Inflam- 
mation,)2; Anthrax, 1; Hernia Humoralis, 1 ; 
Ophthalmia, (/nflammation of the Eyes,) 6; Cy- 
nanche Tonsillaris. (Inflammation of the 
Fhrroat,) 2; Catarrhus, ( Catarrh,) 3; Bronchitis, 
1; Pneumonia, (Inflammation of the Chest.) 9, 
Pneumonia Typhedes, 1; Mastitis, (Inflam- 
snaiion of the Female Breast.) 1: Rieumatis- 
mus, 2;Cholera, 2; Dysenteria, (Dysentery.) 4: 
Erysipelas, (St. Anthony's Fire.) 1; Variola, 
(Small Por.) 4; Vaccinia, (Kime Pock,) 24. 
CHRONIC AND LOCAL DISEASES. 
Asthenia, ( Debility,) 3; Vertigo, 3 ; Cephala!- 
gia, (Head-Ach,) 6; Dyspepsia (Indigestion,) 
8; Gastrodynia, (Pain in the Stomach.) 2; Co- 
lica, 1; Obstipatio, 3; Paralysis, (Palsy,) 1; 
Epilepsia, (Epilepsy) 1; Hysteria, (Hysterics.) 
1; Palpitatio. 1; Hypochondriasis, 1 ; Mania, 
1; Apoplexia, (4poplery.) 1; Ophthalmia 
Chronica, (Chronic Inflammation of the Eyes.) 
4; Catarrhus Chroniens, (Chronic Catarrh,) 
4; Bronchitis Chronica, 11; Asthma et Dys- 
pnoea, (Asthma and Difficult Breathing.) 2; 
Phthisis Pulmonalis, (Pulmonary Consump- 
tion,) 6, Heptatitis Chronica, (Chronie In- 
flammation cf the Lirer.) 1; Rheumatismus 
Chronicus, (Chronic Rheumalism.) 10; Pleu- 
rodynia, 3; Lumbago, 3; Hemoptysis, (Spit- 
tiag of Blood,) 1. Ptyalismus, 1; Dysenteria 
Chroniea, 6; Diarrhea, 12; Eneuresis, (In- 
continenes of Urine.) 1; Amenorrea, 6; Dys- 


uria, (Difficulty of Urine.) 3. Isehuria, (Sup- 
pression of Urine,) 1; Menorrhagia, 2; Pletho- 
ra, 1; Anasarca, (Dropsy.) 1; Ascites, (Drop- 
sy of the Abdomen.) 2; Hydrothorax, (Dropsy 
of the Chest.) 1, Scrophula, (King’s Evil,) 3; 
‘Tlabes Mesenterica. 1; Vermes, (Worms,) 7; 
Syphilis, 18; Urethritis Virulenta,6: Phymo- 
sis, 1; Parephymosis, 1; Tumor, 3; Hernia 
Inguinalis, 1; Cataracta, (Cataract,) 1; Lux- 
atio, 2; Stremma, (Sprain,) 2; Contusio, 8 ; 
Ustio, (Burn.) 1; Abscessus, (Abscess.) 2. Ul- 
cus, (Ulcer,) 19; Erysipelas,2; Herpes, 1; 
Eczema Mercurialis, 1 ; Aphtha, 1; Scabies et 
Pruri_o, 15; Impetigo, 1; Porrigo. 5; Lepra 
Venerea, 1; Furunculus, 1; Eruptiones Va- 
riz, 4. 
The temperature of October has been, on 
the whole, remarkably mild, and favourable 
to the continuance of vegetation. The morn- 
ings and evenings were sometimes damp and 
foecy ; but there has been little rain compared 
with some of the preceding months, the ag- 
grecate quantity amounting only to about two 
inches on a level. Rain fell onthe 7th, 14th, 
25th, 26th, and through the night of the 31st — 
Southerly winds have been on the decline, 
whilst those from nosther!y and westerly di- 
rections have been increa-ing in frequency. 
At mid-day of the 6th, the mercury stood at 
70°. and on the nieht of the 30th at 32°, 
which were the maxonum and minimum tem- 
peratures of the month. Thelgreatest diurnal 
variation has been 25°. The highest tem- 
perature of the morning has heen 60°. lowest 
34°, mean 47° ;—highest température of the 
aiternoon 69°, lowest 41°. mean 57° -shigh- 
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est temperature at sunset 64°, lowest 38°, 
mean 54°. Mean temperature of the month 
estimated between sunrise and sunset, 52° 
and two-thirds. 

The effeets of morbid action upon the bu- 
mai coustitution, during this interval, offer 
littie that is remarkable. The mort lity among 
children under two years of age bas dimin- 
ished nearly one half, while the aggregate 
number of deaths of ail other ages has been 
about the same as in the preceding month. 

Fevers have been the most predominant, 
as Well as the most fatal of all acute diseases. 
They have continued in nearly the same de- 
gree. and with much the same ciaracter as 
stated in the last report. No less than tw enty- 
eight deaths are recorded from typhus alone, 
as will be seen by examining the annexed 
general bill of mortality—A few cases of 
scarlet fever have also appeared inthe city. 

The weather rewaiaing warm, and being 
occasionally moist. dysenteries and diarrhe@as 
continued to eccur, though in smaller pro- 
portion than in the preceding month. Some 
few cases of cholera were still met with dur- 
ins the fore and middle parts. of this period ; 
but the disease has now entirely ceased. The 
nowber of inflocomatory complaints, on the 
contrary. has cousiderably multiplied. Rheu- 
Matisms are becoming more trequent; and 
catarrial, bronchial, and pulmonary disorders 
are beyvinning to prevail. These will proba- 
bly inerease with the approaching cold of 
winter, till they finally become the leading 
complaints.—Several persons have also been 
seized with cough, hoarsuess, and sometimes 
with coriza ; but in general so mild as searce- 
ly to require any medical attention. 

The natural Smaill-Pox has again made its 
appearance amoug the poor in the upper and 
eastern parts of the city. Four cases of this 
- disease have occurred in dispensary practice, 
three of which were of the coniluent kind — 


One death from smail-pox was recorded in 
the Bill of Mortality for August. It is to be 
hoped that some efficient measures will beim- 
mediately adopted that will tend to prevent 
thelextension of so loathsome and, in general, 
so fatal a disease; which, when introduced 
into the close and crowded habitations of the 
poor, seldom fails to multiply its victims. 

The case of enuresis, recorded in the fore- 
going list, occurred in a female aged sixteen 
years, It was speedily cured by the internal 
use of the arbutus uva ursi taken freely in 
the form of infusion. 

The deaths stated in the New-York Bills 
of Mortality, forthe month of October, are as 
follow: 

Abscess, 4; Apoplexy, 4; Asthma, 1 ; Child- 
bed, 1; Cholera Mortus, 4: Colic. 1; Con- 
sumption, 42; Convulsions, 12; Debility, 2; 
Diarrhea, 5 ; Dropsy, 5; Dropsy in the Chest, 
3: Dropsy in the Head, 6; Drowned, 4; Dys- 
entery, 8; Fever, 1; Remittent Fever, 4; 
Typhus Fever, 27; Malignant Fever. 1 ; Scar- 
let Fever, 1; Infantile Flux, 1; Gravel, 1; 
Jaundice, 1; Hemorrhage, 1; Hives,7; In- 
flammation of the Brain, 2; Inflammation of 
the Bowels, 1; Intemperance, 5; Killed, 2; 
Marasmus, 1; Mortification, 1; Old Age, 10; 
Palsy, 3; Pleurisy,4; Pneumonia Typhodes, 
1; Quinsy, 1; Serophula, 1; Still Born, 11; 
Stone, |: Sudden Death, 3; Suicide, 1; Tabes 
Mesenterica, 9; Teething, 2. Unknowa, 2; 
Uleer, 1: Worms, 1.—Total 212. 

Of which there died 40 of and under the 


‘age l year; 18 between 1 and 2 years ; 12 be- 


tween 2 and 5; 7 between 5 and 10; 12 be- 
tween 10 and 20; 43 between 20 and 30; 24 
between 30 and 40; 17 between 40 and 50; 
17 between 50 and 60; 7 between 60 and 70; 
9 between 70 and 80; 4 between 30 and 90; 
and 1 between 90 and 100. 
JACOB DYCKMAN, M.D. 
New- York, October 31, 1817. 


Ant. 16. CABINET OF VARIETIES. 


MADAME DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. 

Living, thank heaven, in a country where 
the sex are jess addicted to political intrigue 
than in any other nation of Europe, we take 
up our pen to trace as correct a biography 
as our present means of information and 
the haste of the moment will allow, of a 
Woman much distingui-hed in the annals of 
a neighbouring state, whether as desccuded 
froma parent deeply implicated in the Re- 
volution. as herself participating largely in 
that terrible convulsion, as connected with 
its various factions aud inost famous leaders, 
or asa female author of the foremost raak 
in modera titerature. 

Last Saturday we announced the death of 
Madame ce Stael-Holstein upon the 4th 
inst. at Paris:—she had been long afflicted 
with a painful disorder, which carried her 
to the grave, in her fiftv-second year, a few 
months after she bad witnessed the mar- 
riage of Wer daughter to une Duc de Broglio. 


This is not the period for an analysis of 
the character or writings of this celebrated 
Indy, though we look very speedily to lay 
such an Essay from a powerful mind be- 
fore our readers: our purpose is simply to 
narrate facts, and if opinions are delivered 
they shall be only incidental. 

Ann-Louise-Germaine Necker was the 
daughter of James Necker, a Swiss, whose 
financial career and conduct contributed 
probably more than any other cause to ac- 
complish the overthrow of the French mo- 
narchy, and of Susan Curchod. of whom we 
know little till she became the wife of 
Necker, except that she was the daughter of 
a Protestant clergyman in Switzerland, ad- 
mired * by the renowned Gibbon during his 


* In Counan’s “ Eccentricities” there is a bu- 
mourous story on this amour. Mad. Curchod is de- 
scribed as 

“ A philosophic Blonde, a Charmer wise, 

Stucious, and plump, new languishing, new prim. 
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residence in that country, and at one time 
a governess in the family of De Vermenoux. 
Willielmina was born at Paris, in the year 
1766. and, disvlaving what such parents 
might well cousider to be precocity of talent, 
was educated eutir ly under their immediate 
inspection. Toe incipient fame of her fa- 
ther seems to have grown with her growth, 
and she must liave been about 12 years of 
age, when, in cous quence of his eulogy on 
Colbert (for which be was crowned by the 
Academy) and other publications, he was 
raised to the office of Director of the Fi- 
nances. Necker, though of humble birth 
being the son of atutor in the college of 
Geneva, had previously realized a large for- 
tune as a partner in the Parisian banking- 
house of ‘Tellusson and Co. in which he ori- 
ginally set out as aclerk. His success as a 
rivate individual was taken as an augury 
of success asa public minister, which was 
miserably disappointed by the result It is 
unnecessary to follow the fortunes of the 
father through the fluctuations of bis minis- 
terial life ; vow dismissed, and now recall- 
ed; now the staunch advocate for royalty, 
and now the friend of the people; now “ the 
adored Minister,”t and vow the abhorred 
peculator ; now borne in triumph from Basie 
to Paris on the shoulders of an enthusiastic 
nation, and now flying trom Paris to Geneva 
amid the curses of an enraged populace. 
These things were common in France! 
Neither does it enter into our design to 
dwell upon the [ierary attainments of the 
mother—her charities and philanthropy. Suf- 
fice it to record that while Necker published 
political pamphlets, views of iaance, and 
statements of administration, his spouse was 
no less devoted to works of benevolence, 
as is honourably testified by her ~ Essay on 
precipitate Burials,” { Observations on the 
fonnding of Hospitals,” and “ Thoughts on 
Divorce.” 

Our chief, and indeed our only reason for 
touching on the progenitors of Mademoiselle 
Necker, is to account for her early predilec- 
tion for literary pursuits. She was educated 
for an author. Her first perceptions were 
directed to science and literaiure. Her very 
infant ideas were associated with the intel- 
ligence of Marmontel, Diderot, Buffon, St. 
Lambert, Thomas, and all the learned of 
Paris, who formed the circles of her mother. 
Her talents were cnitivated, her taste was 
modelled, the bent of her mind was given, 
ber opinions were confirmed ; in short her 
intellect was formed in this school ; and the 


Wha, skilled most temptinely to syllogize, 
Chopped logic with a pair of large, blue, melting 
eves.” 
The ascent of the lusty lover up the hich hill skirting 
Lausanne, and the result of his courtship, is ad- 
“‘mirably by our whimsical bard. 

t “ To the adored flinister,”’” was inscribed on the 
gate of his hotel by popular admiration, an! erased 
by popular abhorrence!!! 

{ It was undoubtedly the effect of this publication 
upon the mind of her daughter, which led to the 
wish she expressed before her death, to have her 
corpse attended for three days; which wish was ful- 
filled with filial duty by her son, Augustus de Stael. 
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philosophy then prevalent in France, too 
often concealing dark principles under bril- 
liant wit, and lapsing from the light of rea- 
son into the perplexities of abstract meta- 
physies, became the dominating principle 
in ber nature, and imparted the tone to all 
her writings and life. As variety and am- 
bition were the ruling passions of her father, 
so was seutimental refinement and meta- 
physical confusion the besetting sin of her 
more amiable parent, and a disorganizing 
experimeiital piilosophy, the object of in- 
yuiry with nearly all those associated with’ 
her young idea” and tender thought.” 

To these sources may be traced almost 
every feature which marks the faculties or 
distinguishes the writings of Madame de 
Stael. The events of the Revolution only 
drew them forth: they were emplanted ere 
it commenced. 

Mademoiselle Necker was little more than 
fourteen years of age when, in pursuit of his 
ambitions projects, her father published the 
memorable “* Account rendered to the King 
of his Ad:ninistration,” which created so 
stron’ a sensation throughout France, and 
led to the resignation of the author’s official 
situation in 1781. Hethen retired to Copet, 
a barony in Switzerland, which he had pur- 
chased, and six years elapsed before he re- 
appeared permanently on the public stage 
at Paris. In 1787 we find him in that ca- 
pitel, attacking Calonne; and the yeers 
1788 and 1789 constitute the era whici so 
intimately connected his history with the 
destinies of France and the anuals of Europe. 

{t was during one of the occasional visits 
of the Necker family to Paris, prior to 1787, 
that Eric Magnus Baron de Stael, by birth 
a Swede, was introduced to their aequain- 
tanes by Count de Creutz, the Swedish Am- 
bassador. He was young and handsome, 
and sueceeded in pleasing, we know not 
that we can say gaining the affections of 
Mademoiselle Necker, who consented to be- 
come his wife Count de Creutz was shortly 
after recalled to Stockholm to be placed at 
the head of the Foreign Department, and ~ 
Baron de Stael was appointed his successor. 
Thus dicnified, and with the further recom- 
mendation of bei Protestant, his-marriage 
was not delayed, and the rich heiress, to the 
chagrin of many French suitors, became 
Barovess de Stael-Holstein. We believe, 
however, that this ‘union did not prove to 
he one of the most felicitous. Tne Lady 
was wealthy, young, and though not hand- 
some, agreeable and attractive She was ra- 
ther under the middle size, yet graceful in 
her deportment and manners; her eyes 
were brilliant and expressive, and the whole 
character of her countenance betokened 
acuteness of intellect and talent beyond the 
common osder, Bnt she inherited, to the 
nimost particle, from her father the restless 
passion for distinction ; “and derived from 
the society in which she had lived not a lit- 
tle of that pedantry and philosophical jargon 
which was their foible and bane. Aiming 
more at literary fame than at domestic hap- 
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iness, she was negligent in dress, and la- 
bourea in conversation; more greedy of 
applause from a coterie than solicitous about 
a husband’s regard; more anxious to play 
“ Sir Oracle” in public than to fulfil the sweet 
duties of a woman in private: the wife was 
cold and the blue-stocking ardent; she spoke 
in apophthegms to admiring fashion, but de- 
lighted no husband with the charms of af- 
fectionate conversation ; to be brilliant was 
preferred to being beloved, and to produce 
an effect upon the many was sacrificed the 
higher enjoyment of being adored by the 
few. The Baron de Stae! was a man, on 
the contrary, of remarkable simplicity ot 
habit and singleness of heart. The oppo- 
site nature of their dispositions could not 
fail soon to affect connubial harmony; and 
though four children were the issue of this 
marriage, and what are ‘called public ap- 
pearances were maintained till the death 
of the Baron, it is generally understood that 
there was little of communion between hiin 
and bis Ledy beyond the leval ties of their 
state. Their bodies and not their souls were 
united. 

In August, 1787, Madame de Stael was 
delivered of her first daughter, and imme- 
diately after accompanied her father in his 
exile, which was of short duration. Her 
other children were two sons and a daugh- 
ter. Two only survive her. One of her 
sons lost his life in a duel. 

The year 1789 is designated as the epoch 


‘ at which Madame de Stael embarked upon 


the stormy sea of literature, by the publica- 
tion of her “ Letters on the Writings and 
Character of J. J. Rousseau.’* But previous 
to this period siie was well known to the 
Parisian world by the composition of seve- 
ral slight dramatic pieces, which were per- 
formed by private amateurs, by three short 
novels published afterwards, 1795, at Lau- 
sanne.{ and by a trayedy founded on the 
story of Lady Jane Grey, which obtained 
considerable circulation smong friends and 
admirers.} Her reputation was therefore 
no secret when her first public appeal was 
made. The letters on Rousseau met with 
great success, and the budding fame of the 
writer was attended with all the eclat usual 
among our continental neighbours. This 
triumph was, however, abridged and em- 
bittered by the critical and rapid advance 
of the Revolution. On the Lith of July. M. 
Necker was involved more desperately in 
its vortex. While seated at dinner witha 
party of friends, the Secretary of State for 
the Naval Department waited upon him to 
intimate his banishment from the territory 


* 12mo. pp. 140. The later editions have a letier 
of the Countess de Vassy, and Mad. de Stael’s answer. 
The author also published “ A Sbort Reply to the 
Author of a Long Answer”—a defence of the work 
against an anonymous criticism by Mr. Champcenets. 

i The title is “ Collection of Detached Pieces,” 
and the “ Essay on Fiction,’ written long after the 
novels, and a “ Poetic Epistle to Misfortune,” in- 
spired by the Reign of Terror, form part of the cou- 
tents of this volume. 

i Only a few copies were printed. 


of France. Madame de Stael, whose whole 
life has been erratic, accompanied her pa- 
rents in their hurried exile. A new political 
turn recalled them by the time they reached 
Fraukfort, and Necker was once more re- 
iustated in the administration, in which he 
remained fifieen months, and was then driven 
from otfice for ever to the retirement of 
Copet, where he died on the 9th of April, 
1804. 

Madame de Stael, who had gone to Copet 
in 1790, returned on the following year to 
Paris, and took an active part in the intrigues 
of that eventful period. Whether she plotted 
to save or to dethrone the king, is not for 
our present inquiry ;* but at this time she 
formed or matured intimacies with Talley- 
rand, Sieyes, Lafayette, Narbonne, the un- 
grateful Lameths,t Barnave, Vergniaud, and 
other characters distinguished for the parts 
they played in the Constituent. Legislative, 
and other bodies, whose operations nourish- 
ed the germ of discontent into the tree of 
liberty. As the wife of aun Ambassador she 
was protected from the first violent shocks 
of revolution; but the bloody ascendancy 
of Robespierre rendered all protection vain, 
and in 1793 the Baron and Baroness de Stael 
found it expedient to fly together to Copet. 
The Duke of Sudermania, Regent of Sweden, 
having acknowiedged ihe Republic, M. de 
Stael was appointed ambassador, and in 
1795 returned with his lady to Paris. About 
this date she published her “ Thoughts on 
Peace, addressed to Mr. Pitt;’{ and is be- 
lieved to have exercised a powerful influence 
over the mano vres which distracted the 
governments of several ensuing years, espe- 
cially as counected with the Directory. 
Legendre, the butcher, who, on the 22d of 
June, 1795, began to declaim against the 
“ spirit of moderation,’ which he said was 
gaining ground, more than once denounced 
Madame de Stael and her party as direct- 
ing the political intrigues of that time. 

A domestic calamity varied the public 
tenor of her existence. She was summoned 


to attend the death-bed of her mother, to- 


soothe whose affliction, it is stated, she was 
playing on a musical instrument a few mo- 
ments only before she expired. On this 
melancholy occasion Madame de Stael flew 
to her pen for consolation; a resource to 
which she appears always to have applied 
when pressed by care or grief, or smarting 
under the charges which party did not fail 
to heap upon her, or soured by the animad- 
versions of critics, to which she was uncom- 
monly sensitive. At Lausanne, she com- 
posed the first part of the essay “ On the 
Influence of the Passions upon the Happi- 
ness of Individuals and Nations,” which was 
published at Paris in 1796, and the second 
part in 1797. This production is reckoned 


* She wrote a Defence of Marie-Antoinette in 1795. 

t The mother of the Lameths was of the Broglio 
family, into which Mademoiselle de Stael had just 
married. 

{ Sir F. D’Ivernois’ Thoughts on War was an 
answer te this work. 
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one of her best, and was translated, in 1798, 
into English ; a language in which the writer 
was Well versed, as indeed she was in Eng- 
lish literature generally, far beyond the usual 
acqnirements of a foreigner. 

Madame de Stael was with her father 
when the French troops invaded Switzer- 
Jand; and though he had been placed on 
the Emigrant list by Robespierre, and con- 
sequently exposed to death wherever the 
troops came, his daughter’s influence with 
the Directory was sufficient to secure him 
not only safety, but respect, and the erasure 
of his name from this sanguinary roll. She 
then returned to Paris and her husband ; 
but in a few months, either tired by the 
persecutions to which she was exposed, or 

rompted by some other motive, hastened 

ack to the repose of Copet. In 1793. the 

dangerous illness of the Baron de Stael re- 
called her to Paris, where she received his 
last sich, and soon left the metropolis for 
Switzerland. Afterthis period she published 
an essay On the Influence of Litrrature 
upon Society,” which may be considered as 
a continuation of the two last mentioned 
works In 12800, Bonaparte, passing 
through Geneva, had the curiosity to visit 
M Necker, and, according to rumour, Ma- 
dame de Stacl took this opportunity to 
read him a long dissertation on the course 
he ought to pursue for the prosperity of 
France. ‘The First Consul, it is added, who 
did not relish the political plans of ladies, 
listened to her very patiently, and in the 
end coolly inquired ‘‘ who educated her 
children !” 

The well-known novel of Delphine, writ- 
ten during this retirement, was printed at 
Geneva in 1002, and excited great attention 
in England, France and Germany ; where 
it has been translated. attacked, criticised, 
and praised, according to the wants or hu- 
monrs of the parties. The author published 
a defence of her work. 

In 1803 she revisited Paris. and formed 
that connection with Mr Benjamin Constant, 
a Swiss, of considerable literary attainments, 
which lasted to the day of her death Whether 
fur past or present offences is not easy to 
tell, but Napoleon was not slow in banishing 
ber to the distance of forty leagues from the 
capital. Report says, that on this occasion 
the Lady told him: “ You are giving me a 
cruel celebrity ; sha!l occupy a line in your 
history.” This sentence is so ambiguous, 
that we shall not venture to pronounce 
Whether it was a defiance or a compliment ! 
Madame de Stael first went to Auxerre, which 
she left for Rouen, and with an intention 
to settle in the valley of Montmorency, in 
Search, as she gave out, of more agreeable 
society. But Rouen and Montmorency were 
within the forty leagues, and Bonaparte was 
not accustomed to have his prohibitions in- 
fringed upon. She was ordered to withdraw, 
and, in company with her daughter, and 
protector Mr. Constant, journeyed to Frank- 
tort, and thence (o Prussia, where she ap- 
ylied herself to the cultivation of German 


literature. From Berlin, in 1804, she hasten- 
ed to Copet, on receiving intelligence of 
her father’s danger; but he died before she 
reached the place. A mortality in her fa- 
mily invariably consigned our subject to 
the occupation of the study. At Geneva, in 
the year 1805, issued the “ Manuscripts of 
Mr. Neeker, by bis daughter.” 

Still further to divert her mind, she next 
travelied into Italy, and collected materials 
for perhaps her most celebrated work, “ Co- 
rinna, or Italy,” which has been translated 
into many languages. Having returned to 
Geneva, Madame de Stael amused herself 
with appearing upon the stage in 1806, and 
performed in tragedy with considerable skill. 
There is a drama irom her pen, called “ Se- 
cret Sentiment,’ but we do not know its 
date.* She has also given to the world a 
work entitled “ Germany,” ¢ embodying her 
observation on that country. It has provoked 
some controversy. “ Letters and Reflections 
of the Prince de Ligne,” in two volumes 3 
an ‘“ Essay on Suicide ;’ and several minor 
publications, as well as many contributions 
to the periodical press in Geneva, Paris, and 
elsewhere, complete the catalogue of her 
productions. 

Madame de Stael has twice visited Eng- 
land; formerly during the revolutionary con- 
flict, when she resided in a small Gothic 
house at Richmond, which is visible from the 
river above the bridge; and again about 
three years ago. During her stay in Lon- 
don, she was much courted by persons of the 
highest rauk, and of all parties. Some of her 
bon-mots are in circulation, but we can 
neither vouch for their authenticity, nor 
have we left Ourselves space for their repe- 
tition. 

The party in France with which she was 
most intimately connected at the time of- 
her decease, is that known by the name of 
the “ Constitutionnel.” The Mercure, we 
have reason to believe, recorded the latest 
of her opinions, and the last tracings of her 
prolific pen. 

Faithful to the promise with which we 
set out, we shall now refrain entirely from 
discussing the merits or demerits of her life 
and writings.) These merits assuredly raise 
her to a foremost rank among the female 
authors of our age; and these demerits, whe- 


* Since writing this we have ascertained that this 
piece was composed in 1786, and the Tragedy of Lady 
Jane Gray in 1787. About the same time Madame 
de Stael wrote an “ Eulogy on Guibert,” Hot pub- 
lished, but quoted gm the Correspondence of Baron 
Grimm. 

} This work was suppressed by Bonaparte, and 
subsequently published in London, from a copy se- 
creted by the author, in 1614, 

+ Translated into English by Mr. D. Boileau. 

§ We beg permission to annex, ina note, a neat 
and epigrammatic opinion on tiese points, for which 
we are indebted to a very able countryman of M. de 
Stael. 

*“ Née & Paris d'un péfe Génevois, et ayant épousé 
un Suédois, Madame de Stael sembla réunir en elle 
les qualités particuliéres des trois mations qui sem- 
bloient avoir influé sur son existence. On trouve dans 
ses ouvrages le brillant de imagination Frangoise, 
la métaphysique de Genéve, et les principes littéraires 
particuli¢rement adoptés dans le Nord de PEurope. 
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ther springing from “ susceptibility of being 
misled,” as urged by ber father, from the 
pernicious incaleations of modern philoso- 
hy. or from but we will not proceed : 
es earthly account is just closed, and her 
frailties with her sorrows alike repose in 
tremblin hope, awaiting the decision of an 
immortal tribunal * Lond. Liferary Gucetle. 
From the transactions of the Caledonian 

Horticultural Society. A method of cul- 

tivaling Asparagus, as it is practised m 

France. By Dr, 

That part of the garden which is longest 
exposed to the sui, and least shaded by shrubs 
and trees, is to be chosen for the situation of 
the asparagus quarter. A pit is then to be 
dug five feet in depth, and the mould which 
is taken [rom it must be sifted, taking care to 
reject all stones. even as low in size as a [il- 
berd nut. The best parts of the mould must 
then be laid aside for making up the beds. 

The materials of the bed are then to be laid 
in the following proportions and order: 

Six inches of common dunghill mauure. 

Fight inches of turf. 

Six inches of dung as before. 

Six inches of sifted earth. 

Fight inches of turf. 

Six inches of very rotten dung. 

Hight inches of the best earth. 

The last layer of earth must then be well 
mixed with the last of dung. 

The quarter must now be divided into beds 
five feet wide. by paths constructed of turf, 
two feet in breadth, and one foot in thickness. 
The asparagus must be planted about the end 
of March, eighteen inches asunder. in plant- 
ing them, the bud. or top of the shoot, is to 
be placed at the depth of an inch and a half 
in the ground, while the roots must be spread 
out as Wide as possible in the form of an um- 
brella. A small bit of stick must be placed as 
a mark at each plant, as it is laid in the 
ground. As soon as the earth is settled and 
dry, a spadeful of fine sand is to be thrown 
on each plant, in the form of a molehill. If 
the asparagus plants should have begun to 
shoot before their transplantation, the young 
shoots should be cut of, and the planting will, 
with these precautions, be equally successful, 
though it should be performed in this coun- 
try even as late as July. Should any of the 
plants originally inserted have died, they al- 
so may be replaced eat this season. The 
plants ought to be two vears old when they 
are transplanted; they will even take at three; 
bat at four they are apt to Mail, 

Wit be necessary to’ buy asparagus plants 
for these beds, it will be proper to procure 
twice as many as are required. The best 

* Madame de Stael was one of the writcrs in the 
“ Biographie Universelie,’ in which the articles 
Aspasie, Camoens, Cleopatra,” are from her 

en. Two letters from her to Talma appeared ina 
ourdeaux Journal about a mouth age. She was 
upon the point of publishing “ Considerations on the 
respective situation of France and England in 1813,” 


at the time of her decease. We take it for granted 
that it will be edited. 


must then be selected for planting, and the 
remainder placed in some remote portion of 
the prepared bed, or into a similar situation, 
bat withont separating the plants. Here they 
must first be covered with four inches of 
sand during (.e simmer, vad as soon as the 
frost sets in with six ineses of dung over that, 

The stems of the planted asparagus must be 
cut down as soon as the frost commeuees, 
and close to the ground. The beds are theg 
to be covered with six inches of dung, and 
fonr of sand. In March the bed must be 
stirred with a fork, taking care not to ap. 
proach so near to the plants as to derange 
them. Towards the end of April, the plants 
which have died, may be replaced with the 
reserved ones lately described. 

In three years the largest plants will be fi 
to cut for use. If the beds be sufficiently 
large to furnish a supply in this manner, the 
asparagus shoots should be cut as fast as they 
appear; otherwise they must be left till the 
quantity required has pushed forth ; in which 
case the variety in colour and size prevents 
therm from having so agreeable an appear. 
ance. An iron knife is used for this purpose, 

In culting, the knife is to be slipped along 
the stem, till it reaches the bottom of the 
shoot, where the cut is to be made. At the 
end of four years the great and small ones 
may be taken indiscriminately. The cutting 
should cease about the end of June. 

At the beginning of winter the stems are 
all to be cut away, and the beds covered with 
dung and sand in the matuner above deserib- 
ed. If muddy sand from the sea-shore can 
be procured for the several purposes above 
described, it isthe best; utherwise, river sand 
may be used ; and if that cannot be procured, 
fine earth must be substituted. 

The asparagus bed now described will ge. 
nerally last thirty years ; but if they be planted 
in such abundance as to require cutting only 
once in two years, half the bed being always 
in a state of reservation, it will last a century, 
or more. The turf used in making the bed 
should he very free from stoues. 

Care must be taken not to tread on the 
beds, so as to condense the earth, in planting 
the asparagus ; and to prevent such an acct 
dent happening on any other occasion, 4 
plank should be used to tread on. It must 
be remembered, that the division of the beds, 
which is formed by thick turf, is intended to 
prevent the condensation of the earth below, 
in consequence of the necessary walking 
among the beds. Asin the course of time 
this condensation will gradually take place, 
the turf ought to be renewed every three 
years, for the purpose of stirring the ground 
below: and in applying the winter coat 0! 
manure, it must be remembered, that even 
these walks are to be covered. If these cit- 
cumstances ave not attended to, or if the 
earth below the walks has not originally been 
coustructed in the way described above, the 
asparagus plants which grow near the walls 
will be much less fine than those in the mic 
dle of the beds. 
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* * [understand that this plan has been 
ut in practice by Mr. Allan, of Tweedside, 
with success. 


From an English Paper. 
EARLY DEPRAVITY. 

Mary Farthing. who keeps a coffee shop 
in Warwick-lane, charged three boys with a 
burvlary The case is interesting from the 
tender years of the delinquents, and the un- 
paralleled depravity of ope of them, 

The complainant stated that on Saturday 
se’night she left her shop safely locked up. 
and upon returning to it on Monday morn- 
ing fou d that the casement was broken 
open, that an iron bar which erossed one of 
the skyli:hts had been’ wrenched its 
place. Upon examining her property she 
ascertained that her prayer-book was stolen, 
and she also missed a paper bay containing 
two pounds of sugar. The articles that were 
not taken away were scattered about as if a 
search had been made by the thieves for 
what was most portable. An officer was iin- 
mediately employed. He suspected a most 
abandoned boy named Sullivan. who is only 
nine years of age, of being a party to the rob- 
berv. He werntto the lodgings of the boy’s 
parents, and found there a paper containing 
two pounds of sugar. and a_prayer-book, 
which the complainant swore was that which 
had been stolen from her shop. Young Sul- 
livan was apprehended, and upon bei gques- 
tioned by the officer, said that he had nothing 
to. do with the robbery, but had taken the 
prayer-book and sugar from two boys named 
Alley and Conolly, upon suspicion that they 
had not come by them honestly. For his 
part, he intended that the property should be 
given to the proper persons as soon as he had 
time to meke inquiry after them ‘The offi- 
cer soon apprebended the two boys thus ac- 
cused, and brought them on Wednesday be- 
fore Alderman Cox, who entered into a long 
examination of all the circumstances, and 
found a case against Sullivan of the most 
desperate deseription. 

The ages of the two boys accused by Sul- 
livan were six and seven years) ‘The mem- 
bers of a Committee who superintend a free 
school where the three boys had been receiv- 
ed, stated to the Alderman that Alley and 
Conolly were, up to the time of the crime 
with which they were charged, honest and 
harmless children; but that Sullivan was a 
boy of the most incorrigible habits o: theft. 

The Alderman ordered that the father of 
Sullivan, who was during the examination in 
the office, should be put to the Bar, next bis 
son, as it was most improbable that a child 
should engage in such dangerous enterprises 
Without the authority and instruction of some 
experienced person ; and as the stolen arti- 
cles had been found at the father’s lodgings, 
there was reason in supposing that some de- 
praved participation existed between him and 
his son. 

The father was, however, proved to be 
wholly ignorant of the boy’s conduct ; and it 
was stated by several of the police, as well 
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as by some respectable persons, that Sullivan, 


Sen. had done all in his power to correct the 


unfortunate propensities of his child. 

The following was the story told by the 
two children, Alley and Conolly:—As they 
were going to school, to Which they used to 
go every day. they met Sullivan, who had 
formerly been their schoo! fellow, Sullivan 
told them he wonld show them how to make 
money to buy cakes and apples: said ii was 
foolish to go to school, and prevailed upon 
thein to attend him at night to Warwick lane, 
where he raised them up to the sky-light of a 
coffee-shop, put an iron instrument into the 
hands of one of them, and made him break 
the window with it. He then obliged the 
other, who is a cripple, to tie a rope to a bar 
which ran across on the inside, and with the 
assistance of both, succeeded in dragging the 
bar from its place. He then sent the more 
active boy through the sky-light, with orders 
to steal ali the money he could get, and any 
thing else he could carvy. All the money the 
boy found consisted of two bad dollars and @ 
halfpenny with a bole in it. The other pro- 
perty he took was that found at Sullivan's 
lodgings. As soon as the business was done, 
Sullivan took all the plunder, and threatened 
to hang them if they said a word. 

A tradesman here stepped forward and 
said, the tools with which the burglary had 
been effected were some time ago stolen from 
his house by Sullivan, who broke open one 
house for the purpose of entering another 
with greater facility. 

Young Sullivan was fully committed for 
trial. His father was discharged. Alley’s 
and Conolly’s parents were bound over to 
answer for the appearance of their children 
against the prisoner at the ensuing sessions. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND 
MANNERS, 
THE PLAY AT VENICE. 

Some years since, a German Prince ma- 
king atour of Europe, stopped at Venice for 
a shortperiod. It was the close of summer, 
the Adriatic was cali, the nights were leve- 
ly, the Venitian women in the full enjoyment 
of those delicious spirits that in their climate 
rise and fall with the coming and the depar- 
ture of this finest season of the year. Every 
day was given by the illustrious stranger to 
researcues among the records and antiquities 
of this singular city, and every night to par- 
ties on the Brenta or the sea. As the morn- 
ing was nigh, it was the custom to return 
from the water to sup at some of the palaces 
of the nobility. In the commencement of 
his intercourse all national distinctions were 
carefully suppressed. Bat as his intimacy in- 
creased, he was forced to see the lurking 
vanity of the Htalian breaking out. One of 
its most frequeat exhibitions was in the little 
dramas, that wouideup those stately festivi- 
ties. The wit was constautly sharpened by 
some contrast of the ttalian and the German, 
some slight aspersion on Teutonic rudeness, 
sume remark on the history of a people an- 
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touched by the elegance of Southern man- 
ners. The sarcasm was conveyed with Ita- 
lian grace, and the offence softened by its-hu- 
mour. It was obvious that the only retalia- 
tion must be humorous. At length the Prince, 
on the point of taking leave, invited his en- 
tertainers to afarewell supper. He drew the 
conversation to the infinite superiority of the 
Jtalian, and above all of the Venetian, ac- 
knowledged the darkness in which Germany 
had been destined to remain so long, and 
looked forward with infinite sorrow to the 
comparative opinion of posterity upon a 
country to which so little of its gratitude 
must be due. “ But my Lords,” said he, ris- 
ing, “ we are an emulous people, and an ex- 
ample like yours cannot be lost even upon a 
German. J have been charmed with your 
dramas, and have contrived alittle arrange- 
ment to give one of our country, if you will 
condescend to follow me tothe great hall.” 
The company rose and followed him through 
the splendid suit of a Venetian villa, to the 
hall which was fitted up as a German barn. 
The aspect of the theatre produced first sur- 
prise and nextan universal smile. It had no 
resemblance to the gilded and sculptured sa- 
loons of their own sumptuous little theatres. 
However it was only so much the more Teu- 
tonic. The curtaindrew up. The surprise rose 
intoloud laughter, even among the Venetians, 
who have been seldom betrayed into any 
thing beyond a smile for generations toge- 
ther. The stage was a temporary erection, 
rude and uneven. ‘The scenes represented a 
wretched and irregular street, scarcely light- 
ed by a few twinkling lamps, and looking 
the fit haunt of robbery and assassination. On 
a narrower view some of the noble spectators 
began to think it had a kind of resemblance 
to an Italian street, and some actually dis- 
covered in it one of the leading streets of 
their own famous city. But the play was on 
a Gernian story, they were under a German 
roof. The street was, notwithstanding its ill- 
omened similitude, of course German. ‘The 
street was solitary. At length a traveller, a 
German, with pistols in a belt round his waist, 
and apparently exhausted by his journey, 
came heavily pacing along. He knocked at 
several ofthe doors, but could obtain no ad- 

mission. Hethen wrapped himself up in his 
cloak, sat down upon a fragment of a monu- 
ment and soliloquized. ‘ Well, here have I 
come, and this is my reception. All palaces, 
no inns, all nobles, and not @ man to tell me 
where I can lie down in comfort or in safety. 
Well, it cannot be helped. A German does 
not much care, campaigning has hardened 
effeminacy among us. Hunger and thirst, 
heat and cold, dangers of war and the roads, 
are not very formidable after what we have 
had to work through from father to son. 
Loneliness however is not so well, unless a 
man can labour or read. Read, that’s true, 
come out Zimmerman.” He drew a volume 
from his pocket, moved nearer to a decay- 
ing lamp, and soon seemed absorbed. He 


had till now been the only object. Another 
soon shared the eyes of the spectators. A 


> 
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long, light figure came with a kind of vision. 
‘ary movement from behind the monument, 
surveyed the traveller with keen curiosity, 
listened with apparent astonishment to his 
words, and in another moment had fixed it. 
self gazing over his shoulder on the volume, 
The eyes of this singular being wandered 
rapidly over the page, and when it was turn. 
ed they were lifted upto heaven with the 
strongest expression of wonder. The Ger. 
man was weary, his head soon drooped over 
his study, and he closed the book. ‘* What,” 
said he, rising and stretching his limbs, “is 
there no one stirring in this comfortless 
place? Is it not near day?” He took out 
his repeater, and touched the pendant, it 
struck four. His mysterious attendant: had 
watched him narrowly the repeater was tra- 
versed over with an eager gaze: but when 
it struck, delight was mingied with the won- 
der that had till then filled its pale, intelligent 
countenance. “ Four o'clock,” said the Ger- 
man, ‘in my country, half the world would 
be thinking of going to the day’s work by 
this time. In another hour it will be sun-rise. 
Well then, Pil do you a service, you nation 
of sleepers, and make you open your eyes.” 
He drew out one of his pistols, and fired it. 
The attendant form, still hovering behind 
him, had looked curiously upon the pistol, 
but on its going off, started back in terror, 
and with a loud cry that made the traveller 
turn—“‘ Who are you?” was his greeting to 
this strange intruder. ‘‘I will not hurt you,” 
was the answer. “Who cares about that ?” 
wasthe German’s retort, aud he pulled out 
the other pistol. ‘ My friend,” said the fi- 
gure, “Even that weapon of thunder and 
lightning cannot reach me now. But if you 
would know who I am, let me entreat you 
to satisfy my curiosity a moment. You seem 
a man of extraordinary powers.” ‘Well 
then,” said the German ina gentler tone, “if 
you come as a friend, I shall be glad to give 
you information; it is the custom of our 
country to deny nothing to those who will 
love or learn.” The former sighed deeply and 
murmured, “ and yet you are a Tueton ; but 
you were just reading a little case of strange 
and yet most interesting figures: was it @ 
manuscript?” “No, it was : printed book!” 

* Printed, what is printing? I never heard 
but of writing.” 

“Tt is an art by which one man can give 
to the world in one day as much as three 
hundred could give by writing, and ina cha- 
racter of superior clearness, correctness and 
beauty ; one by which books are made uni- 
versal and literature eternal.” 

“ Admirable, glorious art!” said the inquir- 
er, “who was its illustrious inventor ?” 

‘“A German!” 

‘But another question. TI saw you look at 
a most curious instrument traced with figures, 
it sparkled with diamonds, but its greatest 
wonder wasits sound. It gave the hour with 
miraculous exactness, and the strokes were 

followed by tones superior to the sweetest 
music of my day.” . 
That was'a repeater!" 
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« How, when 1 had the luxuries ofthe earth 
at my command, I had nothing to tell the 
hour better than the clepsydra and the sun- 
dial. Butthis must be incomparable from its 
facility of being carried about, from its suita- 
bleness to all hours, from its exactness. It 
must be an admirable guide even to higher 
knowledge. All depends upon the exactiess 
oftime. It may assist navigation, astrono- 
my. What an invention ! whose was it? he 
must be more than man.” 

“ He was a German °” 

What, still a barbarian! I remember his 
nation. T once saw an auxiliary lesion of 
them marching towards Rome. They were 
a bold and brave blue-eyed troop. The 
whole city poured out to see those northern 
warriors, but we looked on them only as gal- 
lant savages. I have one more question, the 
most interesting of all. 1 saw you raise your 
hand, with a small truncheon in it ; in a mo- 
ment something rushed out, that seemed a 
portion of the fire of the clouds. Were they 
thunder and lightning that saw? Did they 
come by your command? Was that trun- 
cheon a talisman, and are you a mighty ma- 
gician? Was that truncheon a sceptre com- 
imanding the elements? Are youa god ? 

The strange inquirer had drawn back gra- 
dually as his feelings rose. Curiosity was 
now solemn wonder, and he stood gazing 
upward in an attitude that mingled awe with 
devotion. ‘The German felt the sensation of 
a superior presence growing on himself as he 
iooked on the fixed countenance of this mys- 
terious being. It was in that misty blending 
of light and darkness which the moon leaves 
as it sinks just before morn. There was a 
single hue of pale grey in the East that touch- 
ed its visage with a chill light, the moon rest- 
ing broadly on the horizon was setting behind, 
the figure seemed as ifit was standing in the 
orb. Its arms were lifted towards heaven, 
and the light came through its drapery with 
the mild splendour of a vision. But the Ger- 
man, habituated to the vicissitudes of ‘ perils 
by flood and field,” shook off his brief alerm, 
and proceeded calmly to explain the source 
of his miracle. He gave a slight detail of the 
machinery ofthe pistol, and alluded to the 
history of gun-powder. “It must be a migh- 
ty instrument in the hands of mau for either 
zood or ill,” said the form. ‘How much 
it must change the nature of war! how much 
it must influence the fates of nations! By 
Whom was this wondrous secret revealed to 
the treaders upon the earth?” “ A German.” 

The form seemed suddenly to enlarge, its 
feebleness of voice was gone, its attitude was 
nresistably noble. Before it had uttered a 
word, it looked as made to persuade and 
fommand. Its outer robe had been flung 
away ; it now stood with an antique dress of 
brilliant white, gathered in many folds, and 
edged with a deep border of purple; a slight 
Wreath of laurel, dazzlingly green, was on 
its brow. It looked like the Genius of Elo- 
(uence, “Stranger,” said it, pointing to the 
“igpeain, which were then beginning to be 
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marked by the twilight, “ eighteen hundred 
years have passed away since [ was the glo- 
ry of all beyond those mountains. Eighteen 
hundred years have passed into the great 
flood of eternity since 1 entered Rome in 
triumph, and was honoured as the leading 
mind of the great intellectual empire of the 
world. But I knew nothing of those things. 
I was a child to you, we were all children to 
the discoverers of those glorious potencies. 
But has Haly not been still the mistress of 
mind ? She was then first of the first ; has she 
not kept her superiority ? Show me her no- 
ble inventions. I must soon sink from the 
earth—let me learn still to love my country.” 
The listener started back; ‘Who, what 
are you?” “Tam a spirit. I was Cicrro. 
Show me, by the love of a patriot, what 
Italy now sends out to enlighten mankind.” 
The German looked embarrassed ; but in 
a moment after he heard the sound of a 
pipe andtabor. He pointed in silence to the 
narrow street from which the interruption 
came. A ragged figure tottered out with a 
barrel organ at his back, a frame of puppets 
in his hand, a hurdy-gurdy round his neck, 
and a string of dancing dogs in bis train, 
Cicero uttered but one sigh—* Is this Italy !” 
The German bowed his head. The show- 
man began his cry—* Raree show, fine raree 
show against the wall! Fine Madame Cata- 
rina dance upon de ground. Who come for 
de galantee show!” ‘The organ struck up, 
the dogs danced, the Italian capered round 
them. Crcrro raised his broad gaze to hea- 
ven: “ These the men ot my country—these 
the orators, the poets, the patriots of man- 
kind! What scern and curse of providence 
can have fallen upon them?” As he gazed, 
tears suddenly suffused his eyes, the first sun- 
beam struck across the spot where he stood, 
a purple mist rose around him, and he was 
gone! 
The Venetians, with one accord, started 
from their seats, and rushed out of the hall. 
The Prince and his suite had previously ar- 
ranged every thing for leaving the city. and 
they were bevond the Venetian territory by 
sun-rise. Another night in Venice, and they 
would have been on their way to the other 
world. London Literary Gazette. 


As early as the reign of Angustus but more 
particularly under the succeeding Emperors, 
a partiality forthe Greek language and Greek 
fashions was not less prevalent among the 
Romans, than the partiality for the French 
language and Trench fashions is, at the pre- 
sent day, among the English. Two canses 
concurred to produce this efect—a frequent 
intercourse between the respective countries, 
and a love of novelty common to all man- 
kind, 

if the Romans had been content with 
adopting a few only of the more elegant arts 
and fashions of the Greeks, no mark would 
have sprung up against which the shafts of 
the satirist conld have been pointed; but 
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their imitation of that refined and luxurious 
people exceeded all bounds; it was conspi- 
cuous in every department and transaction 
of public and private life ; and seemed to 
threaten tne total abolition of Roman cus- 
toms and manners, 

Between ancient Rome and modern Bri- 
tain how exact is the j:araliel in this respect. 
With the’conqnerors of Attica, every thing 
was Greek ; with the conquerors of France, 
every thing must be French. 

It cannot have escaped persons of obser- 
vation, that in the higher orders of society, in 
this country, the French mode is predomi- 
nant in the dress, at the table, and in the so- 
cial amusements. Among the women, the 
glittering silks of the continent bave sup- 
planted the less showy, but not less elegant, 
garments of our own looms, our tables are 
now covered with ragouts and fricassees, in- 
stead of plain English dishes ; and reels and 
country-dances have given way to waltzes 
and quadrilles. 

Nor is it upon our manners alone that the 
evil spirit of Gallicism is exerting its indrigu- 
ing influence. It is duriguing also to the 
corruption of our language. In many circles 
there is an affectation of using French phra- 
ses on almost every topic of conversation ; 
and the following letter from an English 
gentleman at Paris to his friend in London, 
may serve to show in what sort of jargon 
some persons of fashion now write : 

“You must come to us immediately, my 
dear LH : you must en verilé. I have just 
been looking at a Mowe on the Boulevards 
that will suit you @ merveille. Colonel G——, 
who is gone to Swisserland, was the last 
tenant It is bien meublée. and vraiement rai- 
sonable. When Mrs. H sees it, Lam cer- 
tain she will exclaim c’est tres jolie and loul a 
fail ce faut. 

‘“ Living is extremely agreeable here ; it is 
en verité. Amusement after amusement sans 
cessc. Notime for ennui, mon cher IL ; 
A mere list of the different speciacles would 
fill up a whole sheet of paper. 

“What fools we English are, n’est-ce pas ? 
It is the French alone who understand ce que 
e'esl que de vivre. You have ten times the 
agréimens at Paris that you have in London, 
en verité ; and what is worth consideration 
pour beaucoup moms Wargent. 

“Some of our booby-country-men find 
fault with the French cuisine. Pour moi, I 
like it much better than the English cookery. 
The latter is too insipid; bnt there’s some 
gout in the French dishes. Jon, non, shall 
never like plain roast and boiled again, en 
TETUE, 

“| dine most davs at a lable d’héle, where 
there are as tiany Enelish as French ; but I 
always maneurre to sit next toa Frenchman, 
to hear his conversation and to be au fait of 
all ‘hat is going on inthe capital. The Freneh 
are very conimunicative, en verilé, and one 
can't be surprised that they complain of our 
countrymen, as being lrop serrés, trop ré- 

’ You will be sorry to hear that our frrend 
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P lost a few hundreds last week at the 
Palais Royal. 1 don’t play every night. Ou 
the whole [ have been rather lucky—quelque 
chose in pocket, mais pas beaucoup. ) 
“Twas atthe bal musqué given by ” 
It was magnifique, en verité. There were 
abont sixty masques, and the different charac- 
ters were supported avec lout U'esprit possible, 
In the course of the evening there was some 
waltzing, and quadrilles. I wish you could 
have seen the company at supper. ‘The coup 
Weil was brilliant a Vextréme, and the tout 
entier was conducted with the greatest éclat. 
“ Believe me, mon cher H-——, in daily ex- 
pectation of seeing you, most truly, 
“Your's, G. M. 
“P.S. Thad almost forgot to tell you how 
gaiement we pass the Sunday here. You 
know what a stupid day it is (n’est i pas ?) in 


England. C'est toute autre chose a Paris, en- 
verilé. The opera, cards, dancing, &c. &c. 
&c.” European Magazine. 


From the European Magazine. 
TIGER HUNT. 

An Account of a Tiger Hunt having appear- 
ed in some of the newspapers, which is in- 
correctly stated, we beg to give an Extract 
of Lieutenant Colnett’s own letter to his 
relatives in London, dated the Sth Sept. 
1815, on the subject of his providential and 
narrow escape from the jaws of that fero- 
cious monster. 

Extract of a Letter from Lieut. Jumes Richard 
Colnett, With Reg. Nat. Inf. dated Secrora 
(Oude,) 8th Sept. 1815. 

In the beginning of May, 1815, our army, 
from the hot winds and bad weather, became 
so sickly that we were ordered into quarters. 
On the 6th May we passed through a forest, 
and encamped on its skirts, near a small vil- 
lage, the head man of which came and en- 
treated us to destroy a large tiger, which had 
killed seven of his men, and was in the habit 
of daily stealing his cattle, and had _ that 
morning wounded his son. Another officer 
and myself agreed to attempt the destruction 
of this monster. We immediately ordered 
seven elephants, and went in quest of the ani- 
mal, whom we found sleeping under a bush ; 
the noise of the elephants awoke him, when 
he made a furious charge on us, and my ele- 
pbat received him on her shoulder ; the other 
six elephants turned about, and ran off, not- 
withstanding the exertions of their riders, 
and left me in the above situation: I had 
seen many tigers, and been at the killing of 
them, but never so large a one as this: the 
elephant shook the tiger off: I then fired two 
balls, and the tiger fell; but again recovering 
himself. made a spring at me, and fell short, 
but seized the elephant by her hind leg; 
then receiving a kick from her, and another 
bail from me, he let go “his hold, and fell 4 
secoud time; thinking he was by this disa- 
bled, | very unfortunately dismounted, with 
a pair of pistols, intending to put an end to 
his existence ; when the monster, who was 
only couching to take another spring, made 
it at that moment, and caught me in his 
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mouth, but it pleased God to give me strength 
and presence of mind, and I immediately 
fired into his body; and finding that had 
little effect, I used all my strength, and hap- 
pily disengaged my arm: then directing my 
other pistol to his heart, at length succeed- 
ed in destroying him, after receiving twenty- 
five very severe wounds, some of which 
were at first thought mortal: however, I 
easedithe terror of the poor villagers, who ap- 
peared very grateful. 


From the Philosophical Magazine for 
June, 1817. 
CHARCOAL FIRE. 

Notwithstanding the numerous accidents 
arising from burning charcoal in close rooms, 
a correspondent assures us, that he, as well 
as several of his friends. to whom he has re- 
commended it. has experienced almost im- 
mediate relief from cough and catarrhal af- 
fections by sitting a few hours in his library 
with a chaffingdish of burning charcoal near 
his feet. He has found this practice so effec- 
tual a check to the effects of cold durin~ the 
winter season, that he cau assuage even a vi- 
olent catarrhal cough in the course of a sin- 
gle day. It has even relieved persons with 
weak lungs, and who are consequeatly sub- 
ject to coughs during the continuance of cold 
weather or easterly winds. 

SALE OF A WIFE 

An exhibition of this sort took place lately, 
at Dartmouth, Eng. A brate of a fellow drag- 
ged his wife to the public quay for sale. The 
poor young woman so degraded exciied con- 
siderable interest. She had been married 
abont a twelvemonth. is not yet tweuty, and 
could scarcely be sustained from fainting as 
her unworthy husband dragged her alon:. 
She was purchased for two guineas by her 
first sweetheart. To rescue her from further 
insult, a respectable family received her into 
their house, accommodated her with a chance 
of dress, a veil, &e. and in this disguise she 
was conveyed to a place of salety. 


M. Werner, the celebrated mineralogist, 
who died at Dresden on the 30th of June, at 
the age of 67, has bequeathed his excellent 
collection of minerals, consisting of more 
than one hundred thousand specimens, and 
valued at 150,000 crowns, to the Mineralo- 
gical Academy of Freyberg. 


PRESERVATION OF MEAT. 

Don Eloy Valenzuela, curate of Bucara- 
manga, in South America has discovered that 
meat may be preserved fresh for wany montiis 
by keeping it immersed in molasses. 


SPITZBERGEN. 

In the years 1806, and 1807, Mr. Laing ac- 
companied the celebrated navigator, Scoresby, 
m a voyage to Spitzbergen. During this voyage 
a nearer approximation was made to the North 

ole than had been effected by any other  sci- 
entific voyagers. Mr. Laing’s account of the 
Shetland isles and animals which {requent the 
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polar regions is highly interesting. We proceed 
to make some extracts— 

“ The island Bressay lies to the east of Main- 
land, and is about four miles long and two broad. 

** Adjoining to this island, and on the southeast 
side of it, lies the small but fertile island of Noss, 
the south headland of which is not less than four 
Opposite to this, 
and distant ninety-six feet from the island, stands 
another rock or holin, of the same height. The 
holm is quite level at the top, and produces ex- 
cellent pasture for sheep. 

‘To transport them there might well haye 
been thought impossible. ingenuity, how- 
ever, requires only the exhibition of diffieulues in 
order to overcome thein. An islander climbed 
up the rock, and having fastened some ropes 
to stakes, which he drove into the soil on the 
top, threw them across the intervening chasm to 
the headland, where they were in like manner 
fastened. A eradle or basket is drawn along 
these ropes, and sheep are thus transported to and 
from the holm. Aud the eggs or young of the 
sea-lowl, which there breed in vast numbers, fall 
an easy prey to the skill aud industry of mah. 

‘The adventurous islander who first ascended 
the holin, and shewed the possibility of joining it 
to the island, from an excess of bravery, met 
with an untimely end. Disdaining to pass over 
in the cradle, and trusting that the same expert- 
ness which had conducted him to the summit of 
the rock, would euable him to descend to its base 
—he fell and was killed. 

* Tt may be observed, that both men and horses 
are transported over the rapid rivers of South 
America ina similar manner. Vid, Voyage 
de |’ Amerique, vol. 1, p. 358.” 

“The method of making butter used in Shet- 
land, being curious, [| bave thenzht proper to 
describe it. They fill their churn with milk, 
which they churn in the usual way, tll the oleagi- 
nous part be made toseparate trom the serum, 
‘They then throw in some re’! hot stoves, and con- 
tinue churning till the butter tioats at the top,when 
it is taken out, and careiully washed and salted, 
The buttermilk being boiled, what floats on the 
surface 1s used for food, and the residue 1s esteem- 
ed an excellent beverage ; and when kept over 
winter, they reckon it an efficacious ‘antidote 
against the bad effects arising from a constant use 
of fish.” 

From an account of a voyage to Spitzbergen, 
wrilten by Joha Laing, Surgeon. 


RUSSIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Since the new order of things, the Russians 
have borrowed trom Europe not only its higher 
sciences, but all the familiar means of diffusing 
just such knowledge as the government might 
find to be profitadle. The Petersharg Gazeite, 
the oldest in Russia, has been published in Russ 
and German, under the academy of scicuces, em- 
bracing all foreien affairs, and such commercial 
notices as the interest and convemence of com- 
merce might require. ‘The Northport or New 
Gazette, twice a week, began in 1509, under the 
minister of tie interior, for the purpose of the po- 
lice, aud for such other objects as the tranquility 
of Russia might admit. The Russian tnvalid, 
which had as tis first object military affairs, ap- 
peared in i8t3, continned till and contamed 
all the military arrangements and documents of 
the empire. with sifeh use of the papers of Ham- 
burg and Berlin as might fulfil its purpose. ‘Lo 
this was added the Patriot, which appeared m 
1812, and continned till the end of 18i3. Ms 
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editor belong’s the Petersburg sciiool establish- 
ment, and its object was for political, historical, 
and literary information. {t contained many ar- 
ticles which might assist the history aud geogra- 
div of iussia, as well as of the state of the press 
in that country. The Spirit of the Times, was also 
another paper which appeared weekly in 1815, of 
which the object was general, but it is said to 
have contained interesting original documents. 
The persons to whom these papers were comimit- 
ted were persons of reputation, and under pro- 
tection of the government. Such publications 
were not confined to Petersburg. At Moscow, 
in 1315, several papers appeared. Already in 
1802 had been published the Maropean fierald, 
from Karamzin, the celebrated poet and traveller, 
and afterwards by other hands. {nh this work was 
much literature, history and uselul information. 
Besides this, at the same place was the Russian 
Herald, under Major Clinks, containing much do- 
mestic information, with all the ardor of national 
attachment. ‘The Moscow Newspaper, a com- 
mon paper, twice a week, was wider the direc- 
tion of the University. In Astrachan, twice a 
week appeared the Oriental Advertiser, a politi- 
eal and literary paper inthe Russ aud Armenian. 
The Casan Advertiser was well conducted, and 
appeared once a week, and was under the authori- 
ty of the university at Petersburg. fa Charkow 
was the Ukraine Herald, a literary paper from 
the youth of tie University. Another paper also 
appeared in this place called Democritus in Char- 
kow, a monthly, satyrical paper, trom a teacher 
in that place. In Riga was a Russ weekly pa- 
per, under the direction of some distinguished 
persons in that place, directed to all the objects 
of the common newspapers in other parts of Eu- 
rope. Sulem Register. 
From the Quarterly Review, for November, 1616 
POWER Of THE IMAGINATION. 

One of the most striking imsiances of the 
amazing influence which the Imagination posses- 
ses, net over the feelings merely, but upon the 
actual state and functions of the bodily orgauiza- 
tion, is related by professor Huteland ; this case 
is so interesting, and, we may add, so lstructive, 
that we are tempted, notwithstanding tts length, 
to lay it before our readers. 

“ A student at Jena, about sixteen vears of age, 
having a weak and irritable nervous frame, but 
in other respects healthy, left his apartments da- 
ring twilight, and suddenly returned with a pale, 
dismal countenance, assuring his companion that 
he was doomed to die in thirty-six hours, or at 
nine o'clock in the morning of the second day.— 
This sudden change of a cheertul young mind, 
naturally alarmed his friend; but no explanation 
was given of its cause. Every attempt at ridi- 
eculing this whimsical notion was fruitless, and 
he persisted tn affirming that His death was cer- 
tain and inevitable. A numerous circle of his 
fellow-strdents soon assembled, with a view to 
dispel these gloomy ideas, and to convince him of 
his folly, by arguments, satire and mirth. He 
remained, however, unshaken in his strange 
conviction ; belag apparently imanimate in their 
company, and expressing his indignation at the 
frotics and witticisms applied to his peculiar situ- 
ation. Nevertheless, it was conjectured that a 
ealin repose during the night would produce a 
more favourable change in his fancy; but sleep 
was bauished, and the approaching diszolution 
engrossed his attention during the nocturnal 
hours. Early next morning, he sent for profes- 
sor Hutelaid, who feund him employed in mak- 
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ing arrangements for his burial; taking ar affec- 
tionate leave of his friends ; and on the point of 
concluding a letter to his father: in which he an- 
nounced the fatal eatastrophe that was speedily 
to happen. After examining his condition of 
mind and body, the professor could discover no 
remarkable deviation from his usual state of 
health, excepting a small contracted pulse, a 
pale countenance, dull or drowsy eyes, and cold 
exiremities: these symptoms, however, suflicient- 
ly indicated a general spasmodic action of the 
nervous system, which also exerted its influence 
over the mental faeulties. The most serious 
reasoning on the subject, and all the philesephi- 
cal and medical eloquence of Dr. Hufeland had 
not the desired effect ; and though the student 
admitted that there might be no ostensible cause 
of death discoverable, yet this very circumstance 
was peculiar to his case; and such was his in- 
exorable destiny, that he must die next morning’, 
without auy visible morbid symptoms. In this 
dilemma, Dr. Hufeland proposed to treat him as 
a patient. Politeness induced the latter to ae- 
cept of such offer, but he assured the physician 
that medicines would not operate. As no time 
was to be lost, there bemg only twenty-four hours 
left tor his lite, Dr. Hufeland deemed proper to 
direct such remedies as prove powerful excitants, 
in order to rouse the vital energy of bis pupil, and 
to relieve him from his captivated fancy. 
Hence he preseribed a strong emetic and pur- 
gative ; ordered blisters to be applied to both 
calves of the legs, and at the same time stimulat- 
ing clysters to be administered. Quietly sub- 
mitting to the doctor’s treatment, he observed, 
that his body being already half a corps, all 
means of recovering it would be in vain. Indeed 
Dr. tinfeland was not a little surprised, on his 
repeating his visit in the evening, to learn that 
the emetic had but very lite operated, and that 
the blisters had not even reddened the skin.— 
The case became more serious; and the suppos- 
ed victim of death began to triumph over the in- 
credulity of the professor and his friends. ‘Thus 
circumstanced, Dr. Hufeland perceived, how 
deeply and destructively that mental spasm must 
have acted on the body, to produce a degree of 
insensibility from which the worst consequences 
might be apprehended. All the inquiries into 
the origin of this singular belief had hitherto 
been unsuccessful. Now only, he disclosed the 
secret to one of his intimate friends, namely, that 
on the preceding evening he had met with a 
white figure in the passage, which nodded to him, 
and, in the same moment, he heard a voice ex- 
claiming —* The day afier to-morrow, at nine 
o'clock in the moruing, thou shalt die !”—He 
continued to settle his domestic affairs ; made his 
will; minutely appointed his funeral ; and even 
desired his friends to send for a clergyman; 
which request, however, was counteracted.— 
Night appeared, and he began to compute the 
hours he had to live, till the ominous next morn- 
ing. His anxiety evidently increased with the 
striking of every clock within hearing. Dr. 
Hufeland was not without apprehension, [when 
he recollected instances in which mere imagina- 
tion had produced melancholy eifects; but, as 
every thing depended on procrastinating, or re- 
tarding that hour in which the event was pre- 
dicted ; and on appeasing the tempest on a per- 
turbed imagination, till reason had again oBtain- 
ed ihe ascendancy, he resolved upon the follow- 
ing expedient: Having a complaisant patient, 
who refused not to take the remedies prescribed 
fer him, (becaase he seemed cottscious of the sur 
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rior ageney of his mind over that of the body,) 

Ir. Huteland had recourse to laudanum, com- 
bined with{the extract of hen-bane: twenty drops 
of the former, and two graius of the latter, were 
given to the youth, with such effect, that he fell 
junto a profound sleep, from which he did not 
awake till eleven o'clock on the next morning. 
Thus, the prognostieated fatal hour elapsed ; and 
his friends, waiting*to welcome the bashful patient, 
who had agreeably disappointed them, turned 
the whole affair into ridicule. ‘The first question, 
however, after recovering from this artificial 
sleep, was— What is the hour of the morning ’” 
On being informed that his presages had not been 
verified by experience, he assured the company 
that all these transactions appeared but a dream. 
After that time, he long enjoyed a good state of 
health, and was flerte. oe cured of a morbid 
imagination.” 

‘Had this youth fallen into less sagacious 
hands, the event would, it is more than probable, 
have answered to the prediction; and the occur- 
rence would have stood as irrefragable evidence 
o/ that creed which imagines that the times have 
not long since passed of individual and immediate 
communication between the world of sense and 
the world of spirits. How the fancy originated, 
itis diffieult to say ; but it is not Jess dificult to 
explain the phenomena of dreams.’ 

‘Ju the Zoonomia, we mect with the following 
well authenticated tale, which has been versified 
by Mr. Wadsworth : 

“ A young farmer in Warwickshire, finding his 
hedges broken, and the sticks carried away du- 
ring a frosty season, determined to watch for the 
thief. fe lay many cold hours under a haystack, 
and at length an old woman, like a witch ina 
play, approached and began to pull up the hedge ; 
he waited tll she had tied her bundle of sticks, 
and was carrying them off, that he might con- 
vict her of the theti, and then springing from his 
concealment, be seized his prey with violent 
threats. Alter some altercation, in which her 
Joad was leit upon the ground, she kneeled upon 
the bundle of sticks, and raising her arms to 
heaven, beneath the bright moon, then at the full, 
spoke to the farmer, already shivering with cold, 
“Heaven grant that thou mayest never know 
again the blessing to be warm.”’ He complained 
of cold all the next day, ahd wore an upper coat, 
and ima few days, another, and in a fortnight, 
took to his bed, always saying nothing made him 
warm ; he covered himself with very many blan- 
kets, and had a sieve over his face as he lay; 
and from this one insane idea, he kept his bed 
above twenty years, for fear of the cold air, till 
at length he died.” 

“Sauvages relates a similar incident, upon the 
authority of Zacutus Lusitanus, of a melancholic 
who was always complaining of invincible cold, 
till he was subjected by artifice to a large quan- 
tity of spirits of wine ina state of combustion ; he 
was Convinced, frem his sensations during this 
experiment, that he was capable of feeling heat, 
and theneeforth his cold left him. Dr. Haygarth, 
it will be in the recolicction of many of our read- 
ers, operated very important changes tn the bodi- 
ly funetions ef several individuals who were, as 
they supposed, brought under the agency of Per- 
kins’ tractors, in reality merely acted upon by 
Pieces of rotton wood, or rusty iron :—under this 
supposition, however, sé@veral chronic maladies, 
which had refused to yield to medicine, were 
Materialiy mitigated, and at least temporarily 
cured’ 
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In the following well-pointed, bat good-na- 
tured fable, the application of which is 
easily understood, we recognize the pen 
of a poet who has often successfully in- 
dulged his vein of pleasantry. 


A FABLE, 


For Connecticut folks and others, as the case 
may be. 
4 Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.” 
A canine Species, plumply nourish’d, 
In days of Asop, talk’d and flourish'd ; 
On a fine Island, well located, 
With wealth and prowess much elated, 
Seiz’d Neptune’s trident, car and thunder, . 
And claim’d his patent-right to plunder. 
Their laws were just for some—while others 
Were us’d as bastards by their brothers. 
Till fore’d by wrongs to separation, 
These form’d an independent nation. 
When long the monarchy had thriven, 
At last, this part far off were driven, 
Across a pond—or else were thrown 
In prison, for their cunting tone: 
To make these stiff-rump sinners humbler 
And still each non-conforming grumbler, 
For dogs of yore, (as was most rational) 
Had Hierarchies and orders national ; 
To teach plebian curs good mamers, 
Or fit their hides for use of Tanner ; 
To wind the system up still tighter, 
They stole from CERBERUS his mitre: 
And toleration so absurd— 
Was not a Dictionary word. 
Some pilloried, with ears cropp’d shorter, 
Fled for their lives, the land of Porter ; 
Not Lot left home with more activity, 
‘Than these the place of their nativity. 
Where many a Rev’rence, Grace and Cur-ship, 
Made dev’lish work with their sky worship. 
In church and state, this zeal was Laud-ed ; 
While some were burnt, the rest applauded. 
At first, these outcasts own’d allegiance, 
And paid the Parent State obedience : 
Most of their chiefs, by them elected, 
Their land and freedom they protected. 
The mother Country felt no grudges, 4 
To send them Governors and Judges. 
But tir’d of vice-roy mongrel whelps, 
They sct up government themselves. 
Unknown, unnotie’d, unbefriended, 
Twas long before their struggles ended. 
In dreary wilds, midst many mad dogs, 
Long years, they pass’d the life of sad dogs. 
How long their difficulties lasted, 
How much they whin'd and pin'd and fasted ; 
What tricks were play'd upon these travellers; 
How cunningly they trick’d their cavilers ; 
How their petitions were rejected, 
And how their Kennels they protected ; 
How bold they grew from monster quelling, 
There's neither time nor room for telling. 
Attack’d, at home, by Slood-refations, 
They beat them off from all their stations. 
By land and sea, in fine, victorious, 
Peace mace them happy, free aad glorious. 
Finish’d all foreign claims and quarrels, 
Brim-fall of meat, and crown’d with laureis, 
What more could wish these favor’d elves ? 
Alas! to quarrel witli themselves. 
To logger-heads, about their dishes, 
"Lhe Buil-dogs went for loaves and fishes. 
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One little District, fraught with knowledge 

Was famous for its schools and college ; 

For valued institutions noted, 

A second Athens, well nigh, voted. 

YVetthese shrewd pups, with rash dexterity 

Would aim a blow at their prosperity. 
Instead of ancient steady hubits, 

Of hunting foxes, wolves, bears, rabbits, 

(For Aborigenes had thinn’d off, 

And game, m turn, began to wind off.) 

Greedy of gain and office titles, 

They turn’d their teeth on their own vitals ; 

And growling sounds, from Caucus Den, 

Show’d dogs, when mad, are just like men. 
Now nought was seen and heard but fighting, 

Town-meetings, squabling, spouting, writing, 

Calling hard names in all their speeches. 

Feds, Demos, Curs, and Sons of B——-s. 
At length was found a hound sagacious 

For Moderator, not loquacious, 

But fill’d with grave experience’d sapience— 

Not caring for their votes a la’pence, 

By pelfor place ne’er set agog, 

DVeem’d quite an independent dog ; 

Who thus, in council, warn’d the dogs, 

** Grow poultry, cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

Quarrel no more tor bone or Lonus,* 

And mighty good will come upon us— 

Enough your native State will yield, 

No puppy needs go more afield. 

Your Pilgrim-Sires, a patriot band, 

For valour fam’d throughout the land, 

In peace, as in our revolution, 

Adher’d like wax to constitution 5 

In their blue code, to us descended, 

Perchance, there’s something might be mended. 

Whate er is bad, change when you will, 

But keep your good old habits still. 

Be not degenerate wuipper-snappers, 

Nor cut, like madcap monkies, capers.” 
Hound, Mastiff, Spaniel, Pointer, Harrier, 

The Wolf-dog, Sheep-dog, Lap-dog, ‘Terrier, 

Even dogs of every kind and station, 

Bark’d their assent ace/e mation.” 

MORAL. 

So be contentions always ended. 

Destroy not. Be the unperiect mended. 

Others reform. Make no demurring. 

¥mprove in all things. Up! be stirring! 

Nor, smit with rage of innovation. 

Misname destruction, meliorution.| Boston Centinet. 


MODERN BRITISH POETS. 

Modern Poets’—Under this title. an ingenious 
writer in the London Observer, indulging in a 
lawful fiction, brings Boswell (in a dream) from 
the shades, who relates a conversation between 
Dr. Jobnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Xe. in the 
world of spirits, in which the following — 
are expressed concerning Campbell, Moore, 
Southey, Scett, &e. 

‘What think you, sir, of Campbell as a 
poet?’ I put this question to him with some alarm ; 
knowing that Campbell was a Scotchman, and 
knowing the good man’s antipathy to the Scotch, 
¢T think Campbell a poet. He has written little, 
but he has written well. He succeeds in the lofty, 
and excels in the pathetic. [read his Gertrude 
of Wyoming lately, and think it a pleasing 
poem. He has made Pennsylvania a pretty 
place, sir.” “Do you, think, sir,” said l, ¢ that 
he should write oftener?’ ‘Yes, sir! unless he 
thinks he should write worse. He seems to me 
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an idle man, which is not national in"him. Bu 
Campbell isa poet, and [ like him well!’ Sir 
Joshua asked the great man if he had read an 
of Moore’s works— I have read them, sir, and J 
like their fancies vastly. But they are too clas. 
sical for the young, and too luxurious for the old: 
they coniuse youth ina mystic depravity, and ele- 
vate age with amorous recollections.’ But,’ 
said sir Joshua, ‘you speak now of his earl 
poems: there is surely great feeling and un- 
blemished fancy in his latter productions.’ His 
Trish melodies are indeed the melodies of Treland, 
They are national ; aud not like ‘Twiss’ melo- 
dies of Scotland, which ought to be called the 
Discords of Twiss. Sir, Moore is a patriot as 
well asa poet. He makes me love his country, 
But he should not continue to circulate the melo- 
dious immoralities of his boyhood. When once 
the muse forfeits her chastity, she stains her 
beauty and insults her comliness. Moore, sir, 
writes such songs as will sing of themselves : 
‘Twiss writes such as no one can sing.’ I ob- 
served that Moore appeared to have read the 
old theological writers well. ¢ Sir, he has, and 
in his boyish books he tacked the notes of Old 
Divinity on the verses of Young Desire. Sir, 
he made Anacreon and Martin Luther join 
hands and dance a reel together. He made 
Beda hold a candle to the devil.’ Sir Joshna 
Reynolds thought that Moore was as_ powerful 
in the fanciful as in the pathetic. IT ventured to 
support the opimion. You are both wrong. 
Moore is as commanding in his pathos as he is 
captivating in lis fancy ; he would sooner make 
me weep than dance.’ JT spoke of his sociality. 
‘Sir, (said the great moralist) Moore is a 
sprightly man. IT observed that it was said he 
sung well. ‘ Sir, (said the doctor angrily,) that 
has nothing todo with the naturé’ of his poetry. 
Singing is not genius. Moore’s immortality will 
not depend upon bis own voice, but on the voice 
of distantages. You stray from the argument.’ 

Southey.-—* What think you, Doctor, of 
Southey? Is he nota great poet?’ J felt that 
I had put a lucky question to him—for his fea- 
tnres bespoke the working of his mind.— 
* Southey, sir, is a vast writer. He inundates 
one with a deluge of prose and verse. I would 
not be the muse of this bard for all the honours 
she may get. Her place is a place of all work. 
Southey, sir, isa court poet: and I now think 
that a maucannot speak freely and truly there 
at the same time. He has genius, but he wants 
moderation. lis mind thinks more than his 
haud can write, and his hand writes more than 
posterity will read.’ 

I changed by speakitig of Walter Scott. Si 
Joshuua—! have always admired the richness of 
Scott’s descriptions, and really look on him as a 
painter of poets. He colours richly and from 
nature.” Joliison—* Walter Seott is pretty 
poet, sir, but he puts too many trees into his sce- 
nery for Seotch scenery. He makes a Ti 
voli of the Highlands.’ T remarked, that he 
ought to be a little ornamental. ‘ But, sir, you 
may dress atruth so finely that it may look like 
alie. Walter is, however, a nice writer: he 
reminds one of chivalrous times, and [ love him 
for it. [have read his Lay, and I think ita 
good thing,’ Sir Joshua—* Have you read Mar- 
mion ? ‘he battle is full of fire.’ ‘ Soa battle 
ought to be; Walter Scott makes a stupendous 
battle. Marmion, sir, is a very magnificent 
rascal.’ | observed that it was a bold character. 
Johnson— sir, you might as well talk of the 
character of a highwayman. Marmion is a bold 
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black villian : you must not say character. Mac- 
beth is not a good character ; he is a Marmion, 
without his fine clothes and name.’ He further 
said, ‘ He writes too much to win an untarnished 
fame. He sacrifices worth to quantity, which 
will injure his immortality. Fame, sir, is but 
the reflection of genius in the stream of time’— 
Sir Joshua—‘1 think Walter Scott amongst 
poets, is what Westall was amongst painters, 
un excellent mannerist.’ Johnson— Sir, I re- 
member the features of Walter’s heroes so well, 
that I should know one if | saw him in a crowd 
of other robbers. Marmion and Bertram, and 
William of Delorain, are brothers. ‘They are 
black bearded ruffians, and do not know their 
letters. Here Burke joined us, and I looked 
forward to a lively conversation. [ asked Dr. 
Johnson What he thought of Amos Cottle. ‘ Sir, 
I never heard of him’. 
CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

Madame Bruneau, wife of Mr. ——— Bru- 
neau, of the Ordnance Department, had her 
arm violently lacerated by the bite of a cat, 
about the commencement of November last. 
The animal fastened upon her with such ferocity, 
that it would not loosen its told until some of its 
bones were broken—it was immediately killed. 
The laceration was washed with brine, and dress- 
ed with some domestic remedy, such as the fa- 
mily had been in the habit of applying to wounds 
and sores. [t continued open for several wecks, 
and healed at last with much difficulty. About 
the beginning of May, the scars became in- 
flamed and very itchy, attended with a sort of 
pinching pain which extended in the direction of 
the lymphatics to the Avilla, and side of the 
neck. On the morning of the 12th, when at- 
tempting to take a little cordial for the relief of 
a pain in the stomach, she found herself seized 
with an indescribable fecling of horror and con- 
striction of the throat, as the liquid approached 
her mouth: attributing this to the smell of the 
eordial, she tried a little tea, and afterwards, 
some water; but the same feeling was excited, 
the instant she looked at either of these. Her 
husband being employed in the Ordnance, sent 
for a medical officer of that department, who 
immediately atiended, after much inquiry 
obtained the history above related of the case. 
Care was taken in putting the necessary ques- 
tions to the husband that the patient should not 
hear them, in order that she might have no sus- 
— of the real nature of the disease ; she, 
iowever, overheard some observations that were 
made about the cat, and instantly exclaimed, 
‘Ce n’est pas celacar mon enfant a ete morda 
dans le meme tems que moi.” The case being 
considered an important one, was reported to the 
Inspector of hospitals, and permission was ob- 
tained from the family to call in an eminent phy- 
sician, who, upon seeing the case, did not he- 
sitate to coincide in opinion with the Ordnance 
medical officer, that it was a distinct case of hy- 
drophobia. This opinion was on the following 
morning further confirmed by that of the Inspec- 
tor of hospitals, and the surgeon to the forces. 

otice was given of the case to all the medical 
gentlemen in town who could be found. ‘The 
progress of the disease was so rapid as to afiord 
but little time for medical treatment. Copious 
bleeding having been latterly recommended from 
high authority, was put in practice, but with 
evident disedvantage—large doses of mercurial 
Purgatives (indicated by the state of her bowels) 
were administered with some degree yf tempo- 
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relief—antispasmodics were then attempted 
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to be given, but the power of deglutition was so 
soon lost, that very little was taken—(about three 
grains of the extract of Hyosciamus.) ‘The same 
sense of horror, and spasmodic constriction of 
the throat, &e. were excited by looking at a 
mirror, or any other substance having a polished 
reflecting surface. On the morning of the 13th, 
these seisations came on spontaneously, and very 
frequently followed by violent convulsions, the 
moment any liquid was brought in sight—the 
power of swallowing solids now began to diminish, 
and by ten o’clock not even the saliva could be 
gotdown, but issued abundantly out of the 
mouth, in a viscid and stringy state—From this 
moment, the convulsions continued incessantly, 
untiitwo P. M. when she died. The body be- 
came periectly putrid in a few hours after ker 
decease. Quebec aper. 
DEATH OF HAYDN. 

Haydn, at the age of 78, died at Vienna, du- 
ring the attack of that capital by the French in 
1869. The following aecount of his death, which 
we extract from a life of that celebrated compo- 
ser, recently published, is not destitute of in- 
terest : 

‘*On my return to the Austrian capital, [have 
to inform you my dear friend, that the larva of 
Haydn has also quitted us. ‘That great man no 
longer exists, except in our memory. I have of- 
ten told you, that he was become extremely weak 
before he entered his 78th year. It was the last 
of hislife. No sooner did he approach his piano- 
forte, than the vertigo returned, and his hands 
quitted the keys to take up the rosary, that last 
consolation. 

“The war broke out between Austria and 
France. ‘This intelligence roused Haydn and 
exhausted the remnant of his strength. He was 
continually inquiring for news; he went every 
moment to his piano, and sang, with the smali 
thread of voice which he yet retained— 

‘God preserve the Emperor ! 

“The French armies advaneed with gigantie 
strides. At length, on the night of the 10th of 
May, having reached Schoubruny half a 
league’s distance from Hadyn’s litile garden, 
they fired, the next morning, fifteen hundred 
cannon shot within two yards of his house, upon 
Vienna, the town which he so much loved. The 
old man’s imagination represented it as given up 
to fire and sword. Four bombs fell close to his 
house. His two servants ran to him, full of 
terror. The old man, rousing himself, got up 
from his easy chair, and, with a dignified air, 
demanded, * why this terror? know that no dis- 
aster ean come where Haydn is.’ A convulsive 
shivering prevented him from proceeding, and 
he was carried to his bed. On the 26th of May, 
his strength diminished sensibly. Nevertheless, 
having caused himsetf to carried to his piano, he 
sung thrice, as loud as he was able— 

‘ God preserve the Emperor!’ 
It was the song of the swan. While at the piane, 
he fell into a kind of stupor, and, at last, ex- 
pired on the morning of the 3lst, aged 78 years 
and two months. 

‘* Madame de Kurzbeck, at the moment of 
the occupation of Vienna, had entreated him to 
allow of his being removed to her house, in the 
interior, of the erty; he thanked her, but de- 
clined leaving his befoved retreat. 

“ During all his life, Haydn was very religi- 
ous. Without assuining the preacher, it may be 
said, that his talent was increased by his sincere 
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faith in the truths of religion. At the commence- 
ment of all his scores, the following words are 
described: In Nomine Domini, or Soli Deo 
gloria; and at the conclusion of all of them, is 
written—Laus Deo. 

‘When, in composing, he felt the ardour of 
his imagination decline, or. was stopped by some 
insurmountable difficulty, he rose from the piano 
forte, and began to run over his rosary. He 
said, that he never found this method fail. 

‘When was employed upon the creation,’ 
said he, ‘I felt myself so penetrated with reli- 
gious feeling, that, belore I sat down to the 
piano-forte, I prayed to God with earnestness, 
that he would enable me to praise him worthily.’ ”’ 

London Paper. 


ROYAL LONGEVITY. 

There are now living sixteen Sovereigns in 
Europe, who are of or above three-score years 
of age! ‘The British king is the oldest, having 
almost completed his 79th year. ‘The Duke of 
Anhault Dessau is 77 years old—the Pope 75— 
the Elector of Hesse 74.—Henry XII. of Reuss 
70; the King of Sweden 69 ; the Langrave of 
Hesse-Homburg 69; the King of Saxony 67; 
the King of the two Sicilies 66; the King of Sar- 
dinia 66; the King of France 62; the king of 
Bavaria 61; the Duke of Oldenburg 61; the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 60 ; the 
Grand Duke of Hesse 60 ; and the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar 60. 

It may amuse the reader to learn the ages of 
the other Potentates of the world :— 

The King of Portugal is 50 years of age; the 
Emperor of Austria 49; the King of Denmark 
49; the King of Prussia 47 ; the King of the 
Netherlands 45 ; the Emperor of Russia 40; the 
King of Wurtemberg 36; the King of Spain 33 ; 
the Sultan Mahomet 32; the Duke of Saxe-Co- 
bourg 31; and the Dutchess of Parma (late Em- 

of France) 26. The latter has renounced 
title of Empress. A proclamation before us 
begins :—‘ We, Maria Louisa, Imperial Prin- 
cess and Archduchess of Austria, by the Grace 
of God, Duchess of Parma, Placentia, Guas- 
tella,” &c. &e. London Paper. 


GAS LIGHTS AND WHALE FISHERY. 
The Engineer of a Gas Light Company, has 
stated before a Committee of the house of Com- 
mons, that every mile of pipe, or conductor of 
the gas, costs the Company 20001.; that the 
Company at thistime, consumes about 28 chal- 
drons of coal per day; that if they increased 
their capital by about 200.0001. their probable 
consumption will be about 30,000 chaldrous an- 
nually. A coal merchant who was examined, 
thought it would require 100 men to raise from 
the pits 30,000 chaldrons of coal in the year, and 
to put them on board the vessels ; it would re- 
quire about 40 horses, and 17 ships of 300 tons, 
to convey them to London; each ship to make 
eight voyages annually; there would be re- 
ulred also ten men for each vessel. ‘That the 
ompany burning annually 30,000 chaldrons of 
coals, they would pay annually to government 
13,000). duty per annum. 
The Whale Fishery employs eleven thousand 


men, and more than 1000 apprentices, who na- 
vigate 200 large ships, in fitting out which near 
100,000 persons are benefitted, as boat and 
ship builders. English Magazine. 


WARS BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENG. 
LAND. 

The following account of wars between 
France and England, is taken from the Evan- 
gelical Vlagazine, printed in London, January, 
1813. The left hand column gives the year in 
which the several wars commenced, from the 
year 1110 to 1813—the right hand column gives 
the duration of each war. 


War 
Commenced Commenced 

A. D. years. A.D. years, 
1110 contin'd. 2 1549 contin’d 1 
1141 1 1557 2 
1161 95 1562 2 
1211 15 1627 a 
422 19 1665 i 
1294 5 1689 10 
1332 | 1703 
1363 52 1744, 4, 
1422 49 1756 7 
1492 Im. 1776 7 
1512 9 1793 9 
6 1805 10 


From this shocking account it appears, that 


the number of wars was 24; that 260 years of 


the 700 were employed by these nations in 
butchering one another; that from 1161 to 
1471, a term of 310 years, 186 were spent in 
war ; that from 1368 they were at war 101 years 
in 103—having a peace only of two years dy- 
ration. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is with no little mortification that we are 
again obliged to apologize to our mathematicai 
friends for the omission of their favours this 
month, which is done for the accommodation of 
our printer, to whom the Mathematical Lucu- 
brations were furnished at so late an hour, that 
it would have oecasioned him an inconvenient 
delay to complete the department. As we are 
now provided with proper types, the questions 
and solutions will, hereafter, appear regularly. 


ERRATA. 


We hope ere long to be able to dispense with 
this table altogether. We have to notice the 
following errors only, as material, which may 


be found in a few copies. 

Page 94, col. 2, line 15 from bottom, for pla» 
read place ; page 106, col. 1, line 19 from top, for 
probaque read proboque. 
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